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A MERCENARY MARRIAGE 


By Ethel Watts Mumford 


Author of ‘‘The Flash of an Emerald,” Ete. 


CHAPTER I. 
M RS. VAN CLOUGH’S verandas 


at Casa Blanca were vast—a 

series of open-air rooms, fur- 
nished in profusion with wicker chairs, 
blue and white jute rugs and tiny 
bamboo tables. Between the colonial 
columns, that caught and held in 
their whiteness all the brilliant col- 
orings of the green and blue world out- 
side, one’s gaze rested upon acres of 
well-kept Jawn, sinking gradually to 
cool clumps of shade trees, and the 
arched gateway of stone that admitted 
the privileged visitor. 

It was midday, and July. The heat 
was intense, and the two occupants of 
the west piazza had the place to them- 
selves, except for the occasional intru- 
sion of murmurous bees. 

The girl was tall, slender and very 
beautiful, of a type American, aggress- 
ive. She wore her black hair with 
ostentatious plainness, and was gowned 
in white from the tip of her canvas ox- 
fords to the top of her stitched duck 
sailor. Her face just then showed 
forth very pink, and her large black 
eves were almost tear-wet. 

Her companion, a tall, heavily-builc 
young man, with a dominant jaw, pos- 
sessed a peculiarity of eyebrows that 
crossed his face in one firm line—giving 
him a sinister look that jarred upon 
one’s nerves till the charm of his man- 
ner dissipated the irritation. 

“Rita,’ he said, leaning forward and 
laying his hand upon hers, “is that your 
last word? Is it possible that you 
are going to sell vourself to that old 
man f 





She withdrew her slender fingers 
softly. “If you mean marry Mr. Cam- 
eron, it is not only possible—it’s so; 
only it isn’t a sale, and he isn’t old— 
only fifty-five.” 

“Then I’m to understand,” he said, 
coldly, rising and shoving his hands 
deep into his pockets, “that you have 
been deliberately flirting with me; that 
your whole conduct has been a lie, and 
a confoundedly good one.” 

“Sit down, Bev!” she commanded. 
“Don’t talk that way to me,” she went 
on, in a dictatorial tone that accorded 
well with her imperious beauty. “It 
may be all true—that’s not the question 
—I don’t say it isn’t true, for I am go- 
ing to be quite frank. If Mr. Cameron 
hadn't stepped into the plot, I would 
have played heroine to your hero. | 
will even say, willingly. But—I have 
my way to make in the world—so have 
you. Mr. Cameron has made his al- 
ready, and offers me the fruits of vic- 
tory. I like and admire him immensely. 
It flatters me when men and women 
bow down to him as deferentially as he 
bows to me. He has several establish- 
ments, a yacht, horses—everything 
necessary to make one happy —"’ 

“Including a grown daughter,” inter- 
rupted Beverley, sharply. 

“And a grown daughter,” she went 
on. She was over the worst of it now, 
and had herself well in hand. “The 
daughter, I understand—l've heard all 
about her from my brother Rob—is 
pretty, eighteen, or thereabouts, and 
able to take care of herself. She shall 
be my companion. | will open my 
arms and my heart to her.” 


He laughed harshly. “Delightful 
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vista!” he exclaimed. “Por how 


long ?” 

She ignored the sarcasm. “You will 
have the opportunity of judging. She 
is to arrive to-day. Wentworth cabled 
her to leave Dinan, where she was visit- 
ing some convent friends, and join us 
here. It was Mrs. Van Clough’s sug- 
gestion, and Wentworth thought a 

“Wentworth!” sneered Beverley. 

“Well?” she asked, blandly, “did you 
expect me to call him 1/r. Cameron all 
the days of my life? As I was saving, 
Ventworth thought that this would be 
an excellent place for us to become ac- 
quainted, and, as the wedding will 
probably take place in October——” 

“Indeed! So that point is settled?” 

“Yes. Mrs. Van Clough knows, of 
course, of the engagement, and to the 
rest of the party it is an open secret. 





After Elaine comes there will be formal ° 


gatherings and things—there’s Tessy 
Cavandish, I hear her step. Do appear 
unconcerned and drop that Henry Irvy- 
ing stare.” 

He leaned back in the cushioned seat 
and looked at his pretty cis-d-vis. [n- 
voluntarily she shivered. There was a 
half sneer in the line of his firm mouth, 
a glimpse almost of hate in his fixed 
bright eyes. She was conscious of it as 
she lifted her sweet face to greet the 
newcomer—a pale young woman of 
languid manner and impeccable dimity. 

“Aren't you going to change your 
frock?” asked the girl, with absent- 
minded, semi-interest. “It is so breath- 
lessly warm I don't see how you can 
bear that stock about your throat.” She 
collapsed gracefully into the nearest 
steamer chair, patting frills and _plait- 
ings into place. 

Rita rose, glad to be rid of the relent- 
less glance she knew was fastened upon 
her. “Yes,” she yawned, “you're right. 
It is too warm here for me.” 

“Indeed!” said Beverley, slowly. “I 
should say you were a wonderfully cool 
young woman.” 

Rita, switching her skirts, stepped 
into the cool gloom of the flower-filled 
drawing-room. 

Miss Cavendish watched her going. 


“T suppose vou know the news?" she 
said, suddenly, noting the expression of 
his face with disguised eagerness. 
“Oh, about Cameron?” he answered, 
listlessly, crossing his legs and staring 
out to the white gateway in the dis- 


tance. “Yes. I hear it’s to be in Oc- 
tober. Wonder how they'll make out.” 
“She's rather yvoung, don't you 


think 7” said Miss Cavendish. 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘Dear 
me, if she’s pleased—she knows what 
she wants, | suppose. There will be a 
lot of talk, and the papers will make 
nasty comments, and then there'll be a 
big spread, and well all be out a wed- 
ding present.” 

“And then?” 

“And then? Well, then—we'll see. 
He rose restlessly, perching himself 
on the veranda rail, as with much flut- 
ter they were joined by Mrs. Corlear 
and her Teddy. 

Some one within the embowered 
drawing-room beat out a ragtime 
measure on the piano. 

“Don't!” called Nitty, as she sank’ 
into Beverlev’s vacated chair. “The 
very idea of a cakewalk in this 
weather! Play ‘Jingle Bells, if play 
you must.” 

The music ceased with a loud chord, 
and an athletic girl of fifteen bounced 
out from the room. 

“When you hear those bells go ting- 
ling-ling,” she carroled. “Such a lot 
of wilted cabbages!” she added, scorn- 
fully. “Say, isn’t it wonderful about 
Winty and Rita? Mamma’s just told 
me. How do you suppose Elaine’s go- 
ing to take it? I told mother I bet she 
would be madder than a hatter. The 
fact is,” and she settled herself com- 
fortably on the arm of a rocker, “all 
of you think she’s a namby-pamby nin- 
compoop, Elaine. Now, she isn’t. She 
was on my floor at school year before 
last: and she’s no such thing. ‘There's 
gwan’ to be trouble in dis good old 
town,” and she bubbled forth in her 
favorite coon songs once more. 

“Ginger,” said Kitty, calmly, 
mother wants you.” 

A whimsical look rippled over the 
girl’s face for a moment. “Talking too 


“your 
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much, am I?" she asked, candidly. “I 
usually do. ‘Bev,’ she crossed and 
screwed herself up by her favorite, 
“what are you so glum about? What 
have you y 

“Ginger,” he interrupted, “do you 
want me to show that lofting stroke of 
mine this afternoon ?” 

She nodded furiously, till her curls 
bobbed over her eves. “Yep.” 

“Then dry up!” he admonished. 

“Mum's the word,” she said, wink- 
ing. 

The slow, sweet notes of a gong 
boomed through the house. There was 
a general rising as Mrs. Van Clough, 
the hostess, appeared, smiling. 

“Rita and Thad are already in the 
dining-room, but where is Winty ?” she 
asked, glancing up and down the ve- 
randas. 

“Prinking.” said her = daughter, 
promptly. “I saw him from my win- 
dow before I came down, and he tried 
on four waistcoats and half a dozen 
ties—Oh, won't you come and_ play 
with me,” she hummed. 

There was a laugh, quickly quenched 
by a look from Mrs. Van Clough that 
admonished them. “Don't encourage 
the child; she is impossible.” 

With entwined arms and much rust- 
ling the ladies made their way to the 
luncheon table, followed at a distance 
by Teddy and Beverley, each occupied 
with his own thoughts. At the foot of 
the main staircase they were joined by 
Wentworth Cameron, trim, handsome, 
beaming. His hair was snow-white, but 
his brows were black, as was his close- 
cropped mustache, save for a_ single 
white stripe. His eves were deep-set 
and large—the eves of a dreamer and 
poet, rather than of an aggressive man 
of business ; and, in truth, his great rep- 
utation as an orator had been won 
chiefly by qualities of imagination, in- 
tuition almost prophetic, and a gift of 
language that fused earth and stars in 
the heat of eloquence. As for his for- 
tune, it was his by right of inheritance 
—real estate that, fortunately for him, 
no amount of mismanagement could 
prevent from increasing in value. 

Such was the man Rita had selected 





as arbiter of her destinies. The impos- 
sible Ginger rushed to him, seized his 
arm, and, drawing herself up on tiptoe, 
gave vent to a perfectly audible whis- 
per: 

“I say, you're engaged to the pretti- 
est girl in New York.” 


Cameron blushed like a débutante. 


“Except vou, Gingercookie,” he an- 
swered, affectionately. 
“Do you really think so?” she de- 


manded, seriously. “Only a few people 
like my looks, but everybody, every- 
body admires Rita. There’s Beverley 
Graves; he’s dead stuck on her.” 

“The elderly fiancé looked up, smiling, 
with the self-confidence of Rita’s re- 
cently-professed sentiments. “He's a 
young man of taste,” he replied, toler- 
antly. 

They took their places at the great, 
shining mahogany board, bare but for 
the squares of heavy lace that protected 
its enameled surface from the scratching 
of antique Sevres, Dresden and silver. 

Rita, at her hostess’ right, beamed 
and dimpled somewhat constrainedly, 
her eves constantly drawn, as if by a 
magnet, to Beverley’s strong. \ elasquez- 
toned head, as he sat, moody and un- 
communicative, beside the chattering 
Ginger, upon whom her mother’s ad- 
monitionary glances fell with recurring 
unsuccess. No one was quite at ease. 
The announcement of the morning had 
only given body to gossip of many 
weeks’ standing, but every one was con- 
scious of Rita’s mercenary motive, of 
Beverley’s former devotion, and of an 
affection for ‘old Winty” that made 
them resent his fiancée’s attitude. Then, 
too, there was Elaine. Even Mrs. Van 
Clough squirmed at that thought. She 
had made the match for her impecuni- 
ous niece, and it was eminently a desira- 
ble one. But Elaine—Elaine, who adored 
her father with a love at once sublimely 
maternal and reverentially infantile— 
Elaine, who was to come back to find 
her home and the paternal heart invaded 
by a girl but a few years her senior—a 
girl without a penny, to whom Mrs. 
Grundy attributed the most mercenary 
calculations! Mrs. Van Clough chat- 
ted very charmingly to cover the tiny 
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tocsin of alarm that beat somewhere in 
her conscience. 

“Of course,” she said, as, the meal 
over, she pushed back her chair, “you 
will want to meet ‘daughter dear’ at the 
station. It’s a hateful day, and you will 
have to leave early. Poor child! Trav- 
eling in all this heat! I’m going to give 
you the runabout, with Fanchon, and 
mind you drive slowly. William will 
take the old surrey for the maid and 
traps. And now let us indulge in a 
siesta, all of us.” 

“Let's go to the links,” said Ginger, 
under her breath. 

“All right,” said Beverley, rising; ‘I 
need exercise.” 

Mrs. Van Clough pressed the electric 
bell underneath the table. “Tell Betty,” 
she said, ‘the yellow room. Miss Cam- 
eron will be here at four.” 


CHAPTER II. 


The feminine portion of the household 
wrapped in 


was lace dishabille and 
slumber, when a knock on his door bore 
the announcement to Mr. Cameron that 
the runabout was waiting. He picked 
up his gloves, settled his hat, straight- 
ened his military figure. Truth to tell, 
he was nervous. Elaine must be told, 
and, well—it wasn't exactly easy. He 
recalled uncomfortably their long talks 
together, her incessant questioning 
about her mother, and, with what en- 
thusiasm he had revived for her delight 
all the details of his courtship and the 
happy times when “daughter dear” was 
a baby, with a beautiful mother to croon 
over her. His own eloquence had 
stirred him fully as much as the memo- 
ries themselves, but, to the girl, his was 
a wonderful grief, never allowing the 
exquisite vision of the young wife to 
fade. Now, he must tell her he had 
been false to that sorrow—had swept 
and garnished the shrine that a new idol 
might be set up. Poor Elaine! He 
couldn’t give her his grown man’s phi- 
losophy. She must suffer from all her 
young illusions. 

He descended the steps, musing, 
crossed the hall, and entered the glaring 


outdoor world. Mounting to his seat, 
he shook Fanchon’s rein lightly, and, 
with bowed head, bowled off down the 
smooth driveway. As he turned out of 
the gate into the main road, he caught a 
glimpse of Beverley and Ginger in the 
distance, toiling over the golf links. 
Then the steep grade called his atten- 
tion to the horse, and for a moment ban- 
ished his unrest. It returned as he 
reached the level below, wheeling sta- 
tionward. ‘Poor little girl! Dear little 
girl!” he said, aloud. He wished he 
had had the courage to write the news, 
instead of succumbing to the temptation 
to put off the evil day. Careless of Mrs. 
Van Clough’s instructions, he brought 
black Fanchon to the railway station 
white with lather, and then had to wait, 
slowly driving around the circle, till the 
glare of the magenta and white petunias 
in the center of the flower-beds made 
him ill. He felt like forcing his horse 
across the hideous floral borders. 

Later, with the servants’ surrey, came 
William, who cast disapproving eves 
upon the sweating Fanchon. Cameron, 
immediately sensitive to all praise or 
blame, heard with his mind’s ear, Wil- 
liam’s comment, “Dunno how to drive 
a hoss,” and winced. 

With the heat, the dust, and his own 
tormenting soul, he spent an exceed- 
ingly bad quarter of an hour. The dis- 
tant shriek of the locomotive was a re- 
lief. He brought the runabout up to 
the platform, and watched the shining 
train as it jolted to a halt. 

From the forward car stepped a slen- 
der girl, followed by a maid. She looked 
about her, with big, wistful eyes, but 
with no hesitancy or indecision. 

Cameron’s heart squeezed. “How 
like, oh, how like—-her motuer!” He 
saw it as never before, that marvelous 
reincarnation. There was the same 
wealth of sunny hair, the same pointed 
chin, the same soft coloring of a perfect 
tea-rose—only the wide, dark, dreamy 
eyes were his. There—that was her 
mother’s gesture, her turn of head. 

The girl caught sight of him, and hur- 
ried forward, her face glowing with de- 
light. 

“You duck of a dad!” she exclaimed. 
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“Down here in all this heat! You must 
be overdone for duck. Oh, I am so 
glad!) She sprang up beside him. 
“How is Jeanne to go?” she asked, 
glancing at her maid. 

Cameron gave directions, scarcely 
knowing what he said. He loved his 
daughter dearly, and never, it seemed 
to him, so much as at this moment. 

Elaine settled herself comfortably. 
“Drive slowly,” she begged. ‘“Let’s 
have a nice, long chat before we go up 
to the house and have to be polite.” 

“Yes,” he said, ‘we'll take the pond 
road; it’s long and shady, and—lI’ve a 
very great deal to tell you, little girl.” 
He looked at her again. “Do you 
know,” he went on, “you are singularly 
pretty? You've grown”’—“like your 
mother’’—was on the tip of his tongue: 
but he said “stunning!” 

“It’s the way I fix my hair,” she an- 
swered, simply. ‘Every one thinks it’s 
becoming—but—what has come over 
you? Positively, you look ten years 
younger, and oh, the gorgeousness!”’ 
She glanced at his fashionable garments 
and general Beau Brummel preciseness. 
“All this dapperness for me? How do 
you manage to look so cool?” 

His heart sank. They were whisking 
softly along a_ shade-flecked avenue. 
Miles were quietly sliding between the 
trap wheels, and—she must be told. 

“The fact is,’ he said, slowly, “I feel 
ten years younger. You would be glad 
to know, Elaine, dear, wouldn’t you, 
that vour father has met with a very 
great piece of good fortune?” 

“Glad!” she glowed. “Oh, dada, 
what is it? Are you to be Speaker of 
the House?” 

“No; your dad’s out of politics for 
good and all, except to speak occasion- 
ally.” 

“You’ve found a genuine Franz Hals 
in somebody’s stable, and bought it for 
three cents, then.”” She laughed. 

His tortured nerves hit on an alle- 
gory. “I’ve found,” he asserted, with 
an assumption of gayety, “a real Ra- 
phael at Mrs. Van Clough’s—and I 
didn’t have to buy it—it was given to 
me. 


She turned on him in amaze. “What 
are you talking about?” she gasped. “A 
Raphael !—Mrs. Van Clough gave you 
a Raphael!” 

“No—she didn’t. It gave itself to 
me. I'll introduce you as soon as we 
reach the house.” 

Even then she did not understand, but 
looked at him blankly. 

“Elaine,” he went on, desperately. 
(Good heavens, was she going to cry!) 
“You will meet Rita—Rita Mays— 
Bobby’s sister, you know. You will 
love her, I know you will, as much—as 
much—as I do.’ 

He did not dare to face his daughter, 
and they drove, in silence, through an 
endless succession of avenues and tor- 
turing minutes. It seemed anage. He 
glanced sideways once, and, catching 
a glimpse of the girl’s set face, fixed his 
attention on the shining flank of the 
horse, and sat rigid. At last he could 
endure no more. 

“Daughter, dear,” he said, using his 
favorite nickname, “you don’t believe 
that I love you any less, do you? Noth- 
ing, nothing in this world, could shake 
that! You are my baby, my little girl, 
and Rita will be a dear companion to 
you. You must love her as you love 
me. She’s—she’s older, of course, but 
near enough to your age to understand 
and enter into all your feelings and am- 
bitions. She is waiting for you now, 
up at the house, and you mustn’t let 
jealousy of your dad make you hard 
with her. She loves me differently, and 
it can never interfere with us, you know. 
Don’t feel that you have to divide—that 
you have lost your place, you know, be- 
cause that would be all foolishness.” He 
talked on, pausing, in hopes of a word 
of sympathy, even of anger. But 
Elaine still sat, pale, impassive, never 
opening her lips, from which the blood 
receded till they showed white in the 
pallor of her face. 

An irritation arose in his heart against 
her, partly from the nagging of his con- 
science, partly from his involuntary 
sympathy for her. 

“Come, come,” he said, almost 
sharply, “you are making it very hard 
for me.” 
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She raised her eves to his. Their ex- 
pression was undecipherable. 

“I hope she loves you, father,” she 
said, slowly. “It would be selfish of me 
not to be glad—only—onlv She 
broke off, and stared blindly ahead. 

“That's my good girl!” he exclaimed, 
relieved. 

“It’s very sudden,” she went on, in a 
colorless voice, from which all the tim- 
ber of youth had suddenly vanished. 
“I'll have to get used to the idea, you 
know. I—I never even thought of the 
possibility. That was foolish, anyway, 
because you are handsome and _ cele- 
brated. Any woman would be glad to 
have vou.” 

Her words were balm to him. He 
wanted to be told that there was no rea- 
son why a young and beautiful woman 
should not love him, and this assurance, 
from the very source he feared the 
most, set him tingiing. 

“Well try and make her glad she took 
us, won't we?” he asked, affectionately. 

“T wonder if she will like me,” said 
Elaine. “Of course, you—you're the 
best man that ever lived, but she must 
let me keep house and look after you, as 
] always have.” 

“She won't interfere with you in the 
least.” he asserted, warmly. “Pull 
yourself together now, and look your 
prettiest, girlie, for there's the gate, and 
in a very few minutes vou'll see her. I 
want vou at vour best, for I’ve told her 
you are the cighth wonder of the 
world.” 

The effort [laine made was heroic. 
Many a man has taken a battery or 
stormed a fortress with less courage. 
Her manner was perfect, as, with the 
help of her father’s hand, she stepped 
from the trap to the warm embrace of 
Mrs. Van Clough. 

“You dear mite!” the lady exclaimed. 
“You look as fresh as a morning-glory, 
and after all that hateful trip, too. Off 
with vour wraps at once.” Personally, 
she divested the girl of her hat and long 
tan coat. “You beauty!’ she went on. 
“Every day you grow prettier. Come 
to your room. I have a sweet love of a 
kimono waiting for you, and then I'll 


take you in to see Rita, who is simply 
dying to make vour acquaintance.” 

Whelmed under an affectionate ava- 
Janche, Elaine was conducted to the 
great white and vellow chamber. Her 
ablutions and undressing were superin- 
tended with overdone, motherly zeal. 
There are no human calculations great 
enough to compass what she would have 
willingly given for the privilege of a 
few moments’ solitude. But she bore 
her torture as all well-bred martyrs have 
been taught to bear it, calling upon that 
reserve fund of force for which science 
has found no name. She answered 
Mrs. Van Clough’s questions quietly, 
even professing admiration for the soft- 
toned silk wrapper in which she was 
presently enfolded, and enthusiasm for 
the latest addition of genuine Chippen- 
dale to which her hostess drew her at- 
tention. It was all said with intelli- 
gence, but at the ‘“‘cost that would have 
staggered humanity,”’ could the rack of 
her nerves have been seen. 

“Come,” said Mrs. Van Clough, as 


she glanced approvingly at her charge, 


“we'll go in for a chat with Rita. She 
wanted to dress and come down to meet 
you, but I knew you would rather be in- 
troduced when vou were washed and 
rested. One always feels so horrid 
after a journey. She is a dear girl, is 
Rita, and you two will be the greatest 
chums. That bad child, Ginger, fairly 
dotes upon her.” 

In her heart of hearts, Mrs. Van 
Clough was devoured by trepidation and 
curiosity as to the outcome of this first 
encounter. Not for worlds would she 
miss being present, yet a chemist about 
to mix two unknown and possibly ex- 
plosive substances could not have re- 
garded the experiment with more un- 
easiness. 

As she ushered Elaine into the pres- 
ence of her future stepmother, she was 
conscious of a very perceptible acceler- 
ation of heart action. Rita was lying 
on an immense divan of flowered chintz, 
that matched the wall hangings and the 
curtains of the room. She was clad ina 
short, white silk petticoat and a Chinese 
coat of scarlet and gold, above which 
her delicate, dark face bloomed, serenely 
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self-conscious. She sprang to her 
dainty, slippered feet. as the girlish 
figure in the yellow gown showed 
itself. 

“So this is Elaine!” she exclaimed. 
“Oh, I am glad you have come. I've 
heard so much of you—and—why, they 
didn't teil me half!” 

\lrs. Van Clough settled herself in a 
vast wicker-chair, while Elaine gravely 
gathered her scanty jonquil skirts about 
her and took the proffered seat on the 
divan beside Rita. ‘ 

“What a pretty room,” she 
through her numbed 
sciousness for a word of noncomunittal 


said, 
‘ching con- 
conversation. 

“Isn't it?” said Mrs. Van Clough. 
“This wing has been entirely done over 
vou were here. And that mantel- 
my dear, is Buhl—genuine, first 
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period, ebony and brass. I'd be ashamed 
to tell you what [| paid for it.” 

This was lost on both her compan- 
ions, who eyed each other, covertly, po- 
litely, thoroughly. 

“Shes @ piettre,” 


thought Elaine. 
“She has the loveliest skin and the most 
beautiful eves I have seen: but [ don't 
like her. She has a weak chin, and her 
' don’t open. She's awfully vain. 
Look at that hair! She's selfish; those 
underclothes cost a small fortune, and I 
know the family haven't any money. [ 
wish she didn’t look so much like Rob. 
Rob's a dear, and she isn't. Her mouth 
is too thin. She has a calculating, cold- 
blooded streak in her, and I[ bet 
jealous.” 

“She’s dreadfully pretty,” commented 
Rita, inwardly, “and stubborn—nobody 
ever had a jaw like that who wasn't. 
Pointed chins may be sensitive—I bet 
she’s that. too. Ill have to be on my 
guard all the time, for fear of hurting 
her precious feelings. Sharp tongue; 
her lips change color. Horribly preju- 
diced; I can see that in a minute; and 
jealous. I hate jealousy! She hasn't 
a spark of ‘go’ in her. Serious as a 
judge—has a mission. I bet in no time 
it will be to reform me. Anyhow, thank 
heavens! she’s such a beauty she'll 
marry off soon, and she’s a good foil for 
my type. 


eves 


she's 
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“You must be very tired,” she ven- 
tured, sympathetically. 

Elaine shook her head. “Not very. 
I'm a good traveler, and Jeanne has a 
perfect genius for making one comfort- 
able.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Van Clough, ris- 
ing, “Ll leave you kittens here to get 
acquainted, after your own fashion, only 
be ready about five, for we're all going 
over to the club. Mrs. Ellington is hav- 
ing tea for those painter people—the 
Meyrs, or some such name. Wear your 
lawn things. Your trunk has been 
taken to your room, Elaine, dear.” 

She closed the door behind her, leav- 
ing the girls face to face. There was a 
terrible, imperceptible pause, that Elaine 
broke with a point-blank question. 

“Miss Mays, do you really love my 
father 7” . 

Rita flushed scarlet. She would have 
been furious, but the tone of the girl's 
voice would not allow it. Anxiety and 
self-abnegation, thrilled through by a 
dominating affection, made the question 
an appeal. 

Rita crossed to her daughter-to-be, 
and took the sensitive chin between her 
thumb and forefinger. “Of course, I 
do,” she said, lightly. “And = who 
wouldn't? Isn’t he everything a man 
should be—good, talented, handsome ? 
I assure you, Elaine, [ quite appreciate 
how fortunate [ am.” 

“You see,” the girl went on, wistfully, 
“he’s been so spoiled. I've done every- 
thing for him, been with him always, 
except for one winter at boarding- 
school, and this last six months abroad, 
I've always been home. We had house- 
keepers to run the place, of course; but, 
just as soon as I could, I assumed all 
the responsibility, ordered his dinners, 
fixed his rooms. I was the only person 
he ever permitted to sort his papers and 
open his mail, and I know how atfec- 
tionate he is, how utterly dependent 
upon those he loves. Really, you can't 
imagine how he lives by his feelings— 
it’s wonderful for a man.” 

Rita looked down, quizzically. “You 
talk like an old lady of fifty, instead of 
a debutante. But I do assure you that 
I'll help vou take the very best possible 
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care of our Winty. And, if we are to 
be successful in making him happy, you 
and I must be the best of friends, 
mustn't we? Why, I vow I shall be 
just as proud of my _ beautiful, big 
daughter as I am of my beautiful, big 
fiancé.” She gave Elaine a schoolgirl 
peck that lit somewhere in the region of 
that young woman's ear. 

The area of terrible blankness grew in 
Elaine’s mind with every word her ex- 
quisite companion uttered. There was 
no note of feeling in that rich voice, and 
what she uttered so glibly left unsaid all 
that for which the daughter's heart 
vearned., ‘She isn't in love with him— 
she isn’t—she isn't!” Elaine’s instinct 
insisted. “I wonder if I think so be- 
cause I’m jealous and prejudiced?” she 
reasoned. 

But this uneasiness sprang from in- 
tuition, not from deduction, and, try as. 
she would, the conviction gained ground. 

By some unknown process of tele- 
pathy, Rita realized precisely what was 
taking place in the girl’s mind, and, fur- 
thermore, that no amount of excellent 


acting would ever pull the wool over the 
great dark eves that looked at her with 


such sad frankness. Neither Elaine nor 
Rita would confess the full extent of 
their impressions, even to their heart of 
hearts. They strove to meet each other 
over impassable chasms by the bridge of 
willful illusions. Yet, when Elaine rose 
to go to her room, her heart was heavy 
heyond expression. Deep in her mind, 
the tiny, all-powerful seed of suspicion 
had fallen, to germinate. 

Rita, as the girl departed, instinct- 
ively bolted the door. That act, had 
she analyzed it, would have told her 
much. Then she threw herself upon 
the divan, and seized the novel she had 
been reading, in a vain endeavor to quiet 
the irritation of her nerves. 

Elaine, entering her room, found the 
maid upon her knees beside the trunk. 
“Go away, Jeanne,” she said, wearily. 
“I’m so tired. Come back in time to 
dress me for that tea; I suppose I shall 
have to go.” 

The woman rose, and silently with- 
drew. Elaine raised the lid of her 
trunk and extracted from a carefully- 


packed corner a little case. She touched 
the spring, revealing the miniature of a 
girl so like herself that, but for the dif- 
ference of costume and the sea-blue of 
the innocent eyes, it might have been 
her own portrait. With her back to the 
wide window, she gazed long and dry- 
eved at the little picture. A new 
shadow crept over her young face and 
settled there. 

A tap at her door, and her father’s 
voice. 

“Come,” she answered, mechanically. 

He entered, with ill-assured ease. 
“What are you doing, daughter dear?” 
he asked. 

She did not move, and, as he came up 
to her, he caught sight of the smiling 
portrait. He started. A hundred ex- 
pressions shifted across his face. Elaine 
was not looking at him. 

“T had this painted for you while | 
was abroad, father,” she said. “But I 
think I'll keep it for myself. You—you 
will net want it now.” 


CHAPTER III. 


A mere diary of the ensuing weeks 
would make banal reading—as well pe- 
ruse the society page of a Sunday paper. 
“The engagement of Rita Mays to 
Wentworth Cameron, the well-known 
clubman and orator,” ete. “Mrs. T. 
Maxwell Gerrish gave a luncheon at 
Roseleigh in honor of Miss Rita Mays,” 
etc. “Mr. Bordman Jay entertained, on 
board his yacht, Cremona, in honor of 
the lovely fiancée of Winty Cameron, 
the millionaire Cato,” ad nauseam. 

To describe the psychology attendant 
upon the lives of at least two of the par- 
ticipants would call upon every word in 
the dictionary of emotions. In the first 
place, the conduct of Beverley Graves 
complicated the situation. He was now 
the guest of the Gerrishes, whose pala- 
tial colonial house crowned a neighbor- 
ing hill, but this part did not prevent his 
almost constant presence at the mansion 
of his late Hostess, Mrs. Van Clough. 
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He confined his obvious attentions to 
Elaine, yet every unobserved moment he 
improved at Rita’s side. In his manner 
there appeared a something so insistent, 
determined, and, withal, so malignant, 
that it fascinated while it frightened her. 
In his conversation he was_ brutally 
frank. 

“There is no use my putting in my 
oar.” he remarked, “until you're sick of 
the wretched bargain vou are making. 
When you wake up, [ shall have plenty 
tosay. Thank heaven, | am young,” he 
sneered, upon another occasion; “I can 
afford to wait. I have wanted but few 
things in my life, but those I have had— 
and—I have not yet lost faith in my- 
self.” 

In public, Beverley devoted himself to 
‘laine with such enthusiasm that it was 
small wonder the colony on the hill was 
ringing with the disaffection of 
Rita's most ardent pursuivant. Many 
said it was pique, others, revenge. Still 
claimed that it was a well-laid 
plan to insure his continued entrée to 
Rita’s presence; for the future Mrs. 
Cameron could not very well object to 
attentions lavished upon her stepdaugh- 
ter-to-be without laying herself open to 
scathing comment. All which was gall 
and) wormwood to Mays. She 
could not very well explain that in their 
rare moments of solitude her swain was 
wore ardent than ever. Her rancor 
rose. It was despicable in Elaine to 
permit the situation to continue. More- 
over, Beverley was not the only adorer. 
Rita, who had always led the van as 
prize beauty, found herself relegated to 
second place. To be sure, her recently- 
announced engagement did not permit 
her to receive the whelesale adoration to 
vhich she was accustomed, but she 
could not forgive Elaine, of all girls, for 
carrying off the honors over her head. 
Phe dart rankled and the venom spread. 
lruth to tell, Elaine was supremely un- 
conscious of the teapot tempest. She 
realized nothing of the flattery and at- 
tention heaped upon her, except that she 
was called upon to smile, appear inter- 
ested, and conduct herself as a well-bred 
girl must, when surrounded by an en- 
tirely uninteresting set of people. Bev- 


soon 


others 


\liss 


il 


erley she found a relief. She was un- 
aware of his former attentions to Rita, 
and accepted him as a welcome diver- 
sion from the thoughts that absorbed 
her. Her heart and mind were fixed 
upon one point—to read her father 
aright; to study this new phase of his 
life, and to adjust herself to its inevi- 
table conditions. 

For some days she had felt it difficult 
not to be cold with her father, to re- 
strain the bitter words that pressed upon 
her lips; but, except for that single 
thrust concerning the miniature, she had 
controlled her feelings, until she had 
felt better able to accept the new situa- 
tion. The old, romantic, girlish love of 
her mother’s memory she had at last 
buried deep and unforgotten in her own 
heart, while, by every means of 
cajolery and art at her command, she 
strove to keep her old place at her 
father’s side. She had the advantage 
of Rita, in that she knew his tempera- 
ment to a nicety, and could follow his 
moods with that swift intuition that 
makes an adoring woman the most per- 
fect of companions. 

Here came her one conscious struggle 
with the new planet that had deviated 
the course of her world. Rita exerted 
her power with all the might of her 
beauty and with all the determination of 
her stubborn nature. She could not 
prove her superiority over Elaine in the 
open field. Convention tied her hands. 
But she would oust her from the cita- 
del! 

Winty assumed an importance in the 
of his fiancée that, but for his 
daughter’s presence he never would 
have possessed. The only rank outsider 


eves 


to whom the whole play was patent was 
Ginger, kicking gleesome heels over the 


situation, precocious and impossible. 
Through her affection for Beverley, she 
had divined the real state of his feelings 
for Rita, and Rita was so heedless of the 
possible espionage of a pair of coffee- 
colored eves in the tozzled head of a 
tomboy that she often let that young 
person see movements of irritation or 
malicious satisfaction that she would 
have been careful to cover in the pres- 
ence of any one else. One thing Elaine 
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learned. in her silent, bitter struggle for 
supremacy. how truly and deeply her 
father was infatuated. She saw the ut- 
ter blindness of a man’s last love, in- 
finitely more enthralling than the oft- 
quoted first illusion, more binding, com- 
pelling, foolish even, were it not so great 
by its perfect abandon. As her contem- 
plation of this power grew to compre- 
hension of its extent, she trembled. “If 
she doesn't love him, if she doesn’t love 
him, it will break his heart!’ The 
thought tormented her. 

The summer passed quickly, and Sep- 
tember found them in town, contrary to 
custom. The all-important frousseau 
had to be considered, and Cameron 
eould not bear to be parted from his di- 
vinity. The old house on lower Fifth 
Avenue was opened,and for the last time 
Flaine took her place as its undisputed 
head. Many alterations were in prog- 
ress. The huge, old-fashioned rooms of 
the second tloor were done over, com- 
pletely transforming their well-to-do 
black walnut ugliness into the cheerful 
tones of modern decoration. Rita su- 
perintended occasionally. Tlers was 
the final decision as to wall-hangings 
and Renaissance marble mantelpieces. 

Iler visits were a torment to Elaine, 
and, consequently, a delight to Rita. 
The strange rivalry between them had 
deepened into something akin to hatred 
on the part of the fiancée, and to exas- 
perated resentinent in the daughter. 

The renovated second floor was the 
last straw. The mansion otherwise had 
long ago been modernized, and Cam- 
eron’s money and taste had furnished it 
with all the wonders of art. This 
single suite of rooms had been allowed 
to remain just as they had been, because 
the sweet girl-bride of long ago had 
once brightened their somberness by her 
laughing presence. 

Now, the massive wardrobes and 
heavy cornices, the huge bed and spiral- 
legved tables disappeared, one by one, 
to the limbo of the fourth floor, together 
with the dark stuff curtains, with fringes 
of yellow silk, the long French mirrors, 
and bronze gas jets. Elaine stood by 
and watehed in agony of spirit. With 
them went her childhood’s memories— 
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all the links that gave her back the recol- 


lections of her beautiful) mother, in- 
finitely ethereal and precious. One 
thing was incomprehensible—her — fa- 


ther’s indifference. .\fter the first awk- 
wardness of his explanations to his 
daughter, he appeared to expect perfect 
acceptation of his point of view. The 
destruction of the stronghold of his past 
love seemed nothing extraordinary. 
Never a word of regret passed his lips 
as the treasures of his youth were dis- 
membered and removed. On the con- 
trary, he was all excitement.and interest 
over the question of greens, olives, and 
pinks. laine did not blame her father. 
Resentment was carefully set to Rita’s 
account. She simply could not under- 
stand. 

Oblivious of his daughter's distress, 
Cameron talked for hours about his 
plans, his gifts for Rita, the additional 
carriages, the new fittings for the vacht. 
Ile had always turned to Elaine with his 
interests and enthusiasms. It was quite 
natural that he should now. 
Rather than lose this companionship, the 
lifelong privilege of sharing her father’s 
thoughts and hopes, Elaine forced her- 
self to reflect his mood. She assisted 
in his selection of jewels for the bride, 
accompanied him upon his expeditions 
in search of works of art worthy of the 
sanctuary of beauty, gave all her 
woman's taste and knowledge to the 
adornment of the woman whom she had 
learned to detest. 

Rita, with a refinement of cruelty of 
which she was perfectly conscious, con- 
sulted “daughter,” as she delighted to 
call her, upon the details of her ward- 
robe. She could not choose a slipper, 
or a ribbon, without advice. Elaine 
must decide if the pink or the cream tea- 
gown was the most becoming, if the pic- 


do SO) 


ture hat or the toque would be the 
smarter with the calling-gown. 
Manlike, Cameron commented with 


delight upon the intimacy between the 
two girls. “As thick as thieves,” he 
told Mrs. Van Clough, cheerfully. So 
well did the young women acquit them- 
selves of the task of blinding the world 
that even the servants remarked to one 
another what unusual young ladies were 














Miss Rita and Miss Elaine, with never 
a word or a misunderstanding. 

Ginger laughed with all her might, 
and longed for some one to share the 
joke. Occasionally, with Beverley, she 
would air her superior penetration; but 
he was morose, and refused to discuss 
the subject. She knew why, but still it 
annoyed her. 

As for Beverley, he maintained his 
attitude of devotion to Elaine, and his 
unremitting courtship of Rita. Having 
made up his mind to a plan of action, he 
persisted in it. He was one of those 
rare and dangerous men, the Iroquois of 
society, silent, unforgiving, strong, to 
whom time is nothing. Years enter into 
their far-seeing calculations as days in 
the planning of ordinary mortals. He 
watched the development of the situa- 
tion coldly. He had known all along 
that it must come. He made himself in- 
dispensable to Elaine. Realizing the 
psychology of the case, he could, with 
consummate tact, avoid hurting her sick 
soul; could divert and interest her in 
outside things. It was all purposeful. 
He never gave this ingratiation the 
name of treachery. Elaine was simply 
a part of his scheme. He admired her, 
and enjoved her society, but he never 
gave her a thought beyond his own 
plans. 

His devotion was a sore point to Rita. 
Occasionally she twitted him about it. 

“How would you like me for a son- 
in-law ?” he asked her, calmly. 

Rita was ill over the very idea for 
several days, and was only appeased by 
Elaine’s quite evident platonic attitude. 
But, suppose- She felt the fascina- 
tion of Beverley’s strong, subtle person- 
ality so keenly that she could not be- 
lieve any woman insensible to it. If he 
wished it, she was sure, sooner or later, 
the most indifferent must succumb. She 
watched Elaine with the eves of a tan- 
talized leopardess. 

Then came Rob. He was taking a 
post-graudate course in medicine at 
Vienna, and could remain only a month 
in America, a long journey for so short 
a stay. But Rita was his only sister, 
and, besides, if truth be told, there was 
Elaine. He had met her in the spring 
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at Dinan, and had found her immeasur- 
ably to his liking. Handsome as his 
sister, clever, humorous and wholly hon- 
est, Elaine had been drawn toward him 
with instant sympathy. [But neither of 
them knew what Rita discovered the 
very first time she saw them together— 
that both were wholly and innocently in 
love, a remarkable case of the purest Ar- 
cadian variety. Rita fairly gasped. Was 
Elaine to dominate her whole horizon ? 
Was every turn of fortune’s wheel to 
bring the girl closer to her—and Bobby, 
too? Rita, in her way, was devoted to 
her brother. He had been her guardian 
and champion in the years of their or- 
phaned youth. She was proud of his 
good looks and cleverness. 

She would have given worlds at times 
to be able to meet Elaine in open en- 
mity ; to speak ill of her, to work against 
her—destroy her utterly. She was help- 
She must curb her antagonism. 
Elaine would be her stepdaughter, and 
this marriage, with its glitter of money 
and prestige, she could not forego. Of 
course, there was no reason why Bobby 
shouldn't marry Elaine, if he could. 
She was a beauty and an heiress. Then 
there was Beverley. 

In the game of her life there were so 
many possible moves, each fraught with 
catastrophe, that she contemplated the 
board in consternation. She had yet to 
be crowned queen, and rule among 
them. 

Time took matters into his own hands, 
and brought about the wedding. The 
ceremony was private. Only the fam- 
ily and intimate friends saw Bobby give 
the bride away, but the reception that 
followed was large and fashionably at- 
tended. Rita was radiant. The flat- 
tery and adulation poured upon her and 
her husband filled her with jubilation. 
The line of notable men and women that 
filed before her, paying pretty homage 
to the beautiful wife of a celebrity, filled 
her with visions of social domination. 
Cameron was at his best. He loved ap- 
plause with the innocent delight of a 
child, and responded to it with all the 
charm, wit and magnetism for which he 
was famous. His pride in Rita was 
gratified in the highest degree. Her 


less. 
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beauty and evident happiness flattered 
him, and his inmost vanity was exalted 
by the attentions of the best of talent 
and fashion, which he felt he had been 
able to offer her as just tribute. 

Ginger behaved with unexpected de- 
corum. Perhaps the fact that her re- 
bellious russet hair had been subdued 
by the efforts of a coiffeur had some- 
thing to do with this remarkable acces- 
sion of dignity. She did honor to her 
first long dress, though it barely touched 
the floor, and, to her great regret, had 
been denied sweeping chiffons. Only 
once did she break through the conven- 
tions. As she showed Beverley the glit- 
tering accumulation of presents,, she 
suddenly burst into the ancient and un- 
pleasantly appropriate ditty of “Auld 
Robin Gray,” which was overheard. 
and in five minutes was repeated, in 
smiling whispers, throughout the 
crowded rooms. 

At last, the bride retired to change 
her dress. The usual rice and old shoe 
ammunition was procured. 

Elaine stood to her guns with all the 
heroism that had won enviable fame for 
her ancestors. Never had Daughter of 
the Revolution shown more genuine 
hereditary right. Heartsick with fore- 
boding and jealousy, she laughed and 
chatted, breaking into eulogy of Rita on 
the slightest provocation. She left no 
means untried to stem the tide of gos- 
sip. She felt it needed but the slightest 
suggestion on her part to break bounds 
and inundate her world with its muddy 
waters. Beverley stood beside her, and 
Bobby on her right, as they watched the 
stairs. The crowd pressed about them, 
chattering, gay, observant. 

Time seemed interminable. Her head 
swam with the heavy perfume of banked 
roses and lilies. The Hungarian band 
behind the palms tore at her heart with 
wailing waltzes. The  pink-shaded 
lights in the wide hall multiplied before 
her strained vision. Then came a sound 
of talk and laughter from above. The 
bridal bouquet fell heavily over the land- 
ing, and was duly claimed and struggled 
for. Down the steps they came at last. 
Rita, dusky, brilliant, a veritable flame 
of loveliness, her dark traveling-dress 


showing off her perfect figure and brill- 
iant color even more than the discarded 
snow of her wedding-gown. Cameron 
followed close, erect and distinguished. 

The doors were opened. The carni- 
val of wedding confetti set in amid 
cheers and good wishes. <A sob caught 
in Elaine’s throat, as her father’s eyes 
found her out in the press and threw 
her a look of affection. Turning, he 
said something to his bride, who leaned 
forward. Her eve fell upon Elaine, be- 
tween Rob and Beverley; she nodded a 
sprightly good-by. Then flashed be- 
tween Rita and Elaine an indescribable 
look. It troubled both, vet neither un- 
derstood. 

They were gone. The hubbub ceased. 
The music began, and the remaining 
guests dispersed about the rooms. 

“That's over,” said Rob, with a sigh. 
He offered Elaine his arm, and together 
they sought the dining-room, where, be- 
hind a clump of palms, he found two 
quiet seats. “Sit down; you look 
done.” He left her, and went in search 
of refreshments. 

Wearily, she settled into her chair, 
and closed her eves. The color ebbed 
from her face, leaving it so fragile, 
white, grief-stricken, that it startled 
Rob, as he returned, followed by a 
waiter, with champagne and ices. 

“Oh, I say!” he blurted; “you're 
not going to faint, are you? Here, do 
take a drink of this: you need it.” 

Elaine sat up, blushing scarlet. “I’m 
just tired,” she said, quickly. ‘“Let’s 
have this little table, and you may feed 
me with all sorts of things. [ forgot to 
eat any lunch, and [’ve been on my poor 
feet for hours—my slippers are awfully 
tight.” 

Bob sat down opposite, and plied her 
with good things. His heart yearned 
toward her, but he found nothing to say. 
He felt instinctively what a blow her 
father’s marriage must be to her; but, 
as the bride’s brother, what sympathy 
could he offer? 

She felt his dumb devotion, and was 
grateful. 

Presently, she rose. 


“Bobby,” she 
said, “I wish you'd call the carriage, 


quietly. I’m really so tired that I can’t 
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endure any more. I’ve a splitting head- 
ache. If I don’t slip out, Mrs. Van 
Clough will be sure I’m ill, and want me 
to stay with her all night. So, like a 
dear, have it outside for me when I 
come down; I'll not be long.” 

She rustled by him and slipped to the 
dressing-room. There she was forced 
to dimple and laugh, as she slipped on 
her cloak, and chatted with the depart- 
ing guests. Making her way to the 
hall, she found Bobby in waiting. 

“Come on,” he whispered. 
Van was just asking for you.” He as- 
sisted her to her carriage. “Wish | 
could go with you.” he said, wistfully ; 
“but they'll need me here for a while. 
Good-by.” 

“Thanks,” she said, extending her 
hand, warmly. ‘You're a dear, Bobby.” 

The drive honie was a blank. She 
was roused from her lethargy by the 
footman opening the door and disen- 
gaging her feet from the heavy rug. 

No one, not even her father, had 

thought of Elaine—of Elaine, left alone 
in the great renovated house. The 
girl’s heart chilled as she entered the 
‘vestibule. ‘That's all, William,’ she 
said, mechanically. The footman  sa- 
luted and descended the steps. Her 
maid released her from her wraps, and 
followed her up the stairs, divested her 
of her wedding finery, and slipped on a 
soft dressing-gown. Elaine had _ not 
spoken. 

“A little dinner, a glass of cham- 
pagne? Mademoiselle is tired 7” 

She shook her head. “I shan’t need 
vou any more this evening. I’m going 
to bed soon.” She picked up a book 
from the dressing-table. The maid 
withdrew, reluctantly. 

Late that night, or, rather, in the 
small hours of the morning, there was 
an alarm in the servants’ quarters. 
Strange noises, and the sound of a step, 
ghostly and light. Panic might have 
ensued had not the butler, tiptoeing 
down the hall, whispered, reassuringly : 

“It’s only Miss Elaine. I looked into 
the storeroom through the keyhole. She 
is in there crying over the old furni- 
ture.” 


“Aunt 


CHAPTER IV. 


Again it was July, hot, breathless. 
The sun glinted from the gables and 
columns of Mrs. Van Clough’s Long 
Island residence, as it had two years 
before, on the day of Elaine’s arrival. 

All was still in the wide green land- 
scape, quivering with reflected radi- 
ance. Qn the veranda steps a solitary 
figure, clad in white, sat motionless. 
Ginger, no longer the romping hoyden, 
but Ginger a woman grown. Her re- 
bellious wealth of chestnut hair 
wreathed about her small, well-shaped 
head, her sun-tanned cheeks softened 
from their former apple roundness to 
a smooth oval, her vigorous young 
body lengthened to lines of gracious 
womanhood—a _ transformed Ginger. 
Her eyes were bent upon the ground, 
her brows drawn together in a frown, 
not caused only by the glare. She 
looked up, cast a searching glance down 
the road, and once more lapsed into 
reverie. The glimpse thus given of the 


wide-apart, coffee-brown eyes showed 


a soul transformation no less startling 
than the change in her physical appear- 
ance. Where laughter-loving Comedy 
once held sway, veiled Tragedy sat— 
the headstrong, heartbreaking tragedy, 
half romance in itself, which comes only 
to the very young. It had come to her, 
that Romance-Tragedy which we. all 
go through; its object was the silent 
Beverley. 

She was waiting for him now, her 
heart beating thickly, her eyes aching, 
her hands cold—waiting, waiting, wait- 
ing—learning the first terrible lesson 
love teaches. 

At last she saw him turn in at the 
arched gate, walking easily along the 
blue stone road, head thrown back, 
hands in the pockets of his loose golf 
“knickers.” She drew a deep breath; 
turned slowly white. On he came, 
whistling softly, followed by the gam- 
bolings of Mrs. Gerrish’s pet bull ter- 
riers. 

Ginger whistled shrilly—a relic of 
her tomboy days. Beverley looked 
up, and the dogs bounded to her side 
with rapturous yelps. 
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“Hello, Gin,” he said, smiling. ‘All 
alone ?”’ 

She covered her agitation, restraining 
the terriers’ frantic demonstrations of 
affection. 

“Oh, not quite, but sort of. Rita's 
crimping, Winty’s in the library, the 
Warrens are at Graceleigh, Bobby's 
gone down to the city. Won't you sit 
down, or shall I call Rita at once?” 

He sank down beside her on the step, 
nodding approval. ‘You'll do on a 
pinch, Cookie.” 

She crimsoned. “I wish you wouldn't 
call me that. I don’t mind ‘Ginger,’ if 
my name is Genevra, but I’ve nothing 
te do with cooks, cookies, cookery, or 
Cook’s tours.” 

“Since we've grown up,” he re- 
marked, sadly shaking his head, “we 
have developed a dignity and a temper 
worthy of a worse cause.” 

“Since we've inherited a 
she answered, with intention, 
developed eccentricities 
any cause.” 

“Meaning teasing?” 

“Not at all.” 

“Well,” he murmured, “I don’t in the 


fortune,” 
“we have 
unworthy of 


least care what you mean. May I 
smoke ?” 
She nodded. There was a pause. 


“How much did your Uncle Albert 
leave you?” she demanded, bluntly. 

“About a million and a half—pounds 
sterling,” he added. 

She opened wide her brown eyes. 
“That’s what Rita said, but I didn’t be- 
lieve her. She lies so.” 

“My dear, | make it a point always 
to tell Rita the truth.” 

She shrugged. “I know that,” she 
said, scornfully ; “but it isn’t always in- 
cumbent upon her to do the same to me, 


> 


is it? 

“TI suppose not. Why do you make 
such personal inquiries? Have you de- 
signs on me?” 


She gasped, but recovered herself. 


“I was thinking of your designs, not 
mine,” she answered. 

He looked at her sharply from under 
his straight, dark brows. ‘My designs? 
I have a stork tattooed on one shoulder, 
a cherry tree on the other, a very fasci- 
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nating butterfly on my left biceps—all 
the work of the most celebrated Jap- 
anese artist. Some day, when we have 
an amateur circus - 

“Have you given up business alto- 
gether?” she interrupted, ignoring his 
levity. 

He nodded. “What is the use of 
Wall when you are on Easy Street ?” 

“So you are quite foot-loose, to do as 
you like, go where you will at a mo- 
ment’s notice ?” 

“That's why I bought the Lei-Elima, 
She’s as good a seafaring steam yacht 
as ever put screw into the Atlantic. 
3ut, please, why am I catechized ?” 

“Because I wanted to see through 
your game.” 

“Oh, really.” 

“But I knew it long ago, for that 





matter. Did vou ever hear about the 
fairy tale——" 
“Hear hardly anything else,” he 


murmured. 

“Of the Princess the Wicked Fairy 
cursed with clear vision?” 

“What a mean trick.” 

“Wasn't it? She simply jad to see 
people and things as they were—well 
—I think I am her reincarnation.” 

“T shouldn't wonder,” he 
lightly. 

“Now, I've seen all along, ever since 
you came into that unexpected fortune 
of yours, that you have been trying to 
make Rita discontented—your whole 
manner reads: ‘See, if you'd only 
waited, if you hadn’t been mercenary, 
and cold-blooded, you might have had 
all this, double, treble what you have— 
and me.’ You don't seem to see that 
it’s low-down what you're doing—just 
low-down.” 

“My dear,’ he shifted his position, 
his face slightly flushed, “you will find 
out as you go on in life that we all do 
‘low-down’ things. You will do very 
‘low-down things yourself,if youhaven't 
done a few already. I will give you 
credit for a perspicacity far beyond 
your seventeen years. But that very 
thing shows in you remarkable capacity 
for various rdles in life. If you hadn't 
the capacity, you wouldn't comprehend. 
That all sounds sententious, but it’s 


said, 
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true. Now, my dear, you must realize 
that when a man with my nature has a 
score to pay off, he is apt to do it 
whether his method is according to 
Hoyle or not. It certainly does give me 
satisfaction that kind Fortune has put 
into my hand such a beautiful weapon. 
It looks very like poetic justice.” 

“For you,” she said; “but how about 
Winty ?” 

He laughed harshly. *‘*For him, too. 
What business had he to saddle Elaine 
with a stepmother two years her senior ? 
You see what the result is, don’t you, 
Miss Genevra of the clear eves?” 

“Go one step farther,” she said, seri- 
ously. 

“You mean one stepmother,” he in- 
terrupted, sneering. 

“One step farther in your chain,” she 
persisted. “You are torturing Elaine.” 


“Elaine doesn’t see; Rita is too 
clever.” 

“No, she isn’t.” 

“Perhaps, she isn’t, then. I can't 


help that. laine has no real reason to 
worry—suppose Rita is piqued?” 

“If Winty should see through that 
combination it would break his heart, 
and vou know it. He thinks Rita dotes 
on him, and that the girls adore each 
other.” 

“Where ignorance is bliss,” 
Beverley. 

“Yes,” she nodded, “but modern sur- 
gery often cures blindness.” 

“You couldn't find a surgeon to take 
the case. It would be a case of the 
blind operating the blind; for, barring 
you, and possibly Elaine—who knows ?”’ 

She shook her head. “Elaine sees 
that Rita is miserable, peevish, discon- 
tented, that she is growing to hate the 
sight of Winty. But she doesn’t sus- 
pect that you are at the bottom of it. 
Do vou intend to keep this up?” 

“] think so. There is nothing that 
Madame Grundy can find the least fault 
with. I call upon you and Elaine when 
I come here, don't I?” 

“Then you don’t love Rita any more, 
that’s all; or you wouldn't jeopardize 
her happiness forever.” 

“How much you have to learn. The 
words sprang to his tongue; he choked 


quoted 


. 


them back. “Who said | did? | am 
paying a score.” 

“What a detestable temperament you 
have.” The words were harsh, but the 
relief his last assurance had given her 
emptied them of reproach. 

He shook his head. “You know you 
don’t find me detestable; in vour heart, 
you know you are very fond of me. 
You don’t approve of me, of course; 
affection and approval are not apt to 
be voke-mates; but vou like me because 
of the very characteristics that make me 
do these things. I’m undeflected from 
a purpose. I’m determined. I can 
carry out a plan systematically. Almost 
every one else you know is governed by 
his surroundings. Look at Winty.” 

“T should think you'd be ashamed.” 

“He is a most charming person, but 
emotional to such a degree that he can’t 
be counted upon except when one has a 
schedule of his day. Then one can 
prophecy his moods and sentiments to 
a nicety. 

“Winty,” said Ginger, 
worth fifty men like vou.” 

“Possibly,” he acquiesced, “but you 
never could like him as° much as you do 
me, you know.” 

She leaned her head against the col- 
umn beside her, and fondled the nearest 


slowly, “. 


terrier. “That's so, too,” she said, re- 
luctantly, “or [| shouldn't dare talk to 
you as | talk now. I hate to see 


through you, because it spoils what I 
like to imagine you are.” 

“For Heaven's sake, my child, don’t 
idealize me, whatever you do. Tl buy 
you a bear cub or a hvena, if vou like.” 

“But vou are a rather decent sort in 
spots,” she said, “and I don’t enjoy 
seeing vou be horrid.” 

“I'm afraid I can’t change the spots 
for you—-he rose, as if to put a 
term to the interview—"“even if they're 
horrid ones. When is your mother com- 
ing back ?” 

“I don’t know,” said Ginger, hurt to 
the quick by his manner. “I wish she 


hadn’t gone off with the Vendalls, or 
they'd asked me, on their old yacht, too. 
They didn’t want me in their party of 
grown-ups, so Rita providentially asked 
me here. | suppose she thought she had 
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to, because mother let Winty rent the 
house for the summer.” 

“Aren't you having a good time?” 

“No.” 

“Whose fault ?” 

She rose, wearily. “Oh, mine, I sup- 
pose; it always is my fault, somehow or 
other.” 

“The trouble is,” said Beverley, his 
eyes fastened on the drawing-room win- 
dows, “that you're at the intense stage. 
I liked you better in your crazy, hobble- 
dehoy period, though you weren't nearly 
so interesting.” 

“Thanks,” she said, indifferently. “I 
hear Rita in the drawing-room. Shall 
we join her?” 

She led the way down the veranda, 
and stepped into the dim, perfume-laden 
room, pausing as she saw her cousin 
bending over a tiny writing-desk in the 
corner. 

Rita looked up, smiling, as she 
slipped an envelope into the sheaf of 
bills she held, and deftly snapped an 
elastic band over them. 

“Ts that you, Gin? Whom were you 
She pushed the 


hobnobbing with?” 
thick package of papers into a pigeon- 


hole of the desk, and rose from her 
chair, “Oh, you. Bev?” she nodded, 
seeing his fine silhouette against the 
brightness of the lawns outside. “Come 
in, why don’t you, the air is stifling. 
I’m positively ill with the heat. Do 
ring, and let’s have something—iced 
tea, or lemonade; perhaps you would 
rather have a Scotch and soda? Men 
never seem to know whether they need 
to be warmed or cooled.” 

“So you blow hot and cold, sure of 
pleasing some one? I now see method 
in your madness. I need to be warmed 
—Scotch and soda for me, please. 
What is your order, Genevra?” 

“Genevra!” wondered Rita. 
when, ‘Genevra’?” 

“Oh,” he teased, “I have been taken 
to task for the use of improper slang 
expressions, such as ‘Cookie,’ ‘Gin,’ 
etc., and my attention has been called 
to the fact that in a moment of senti- 
mental aberration Mrs. Van Clough 
once read a poem ws 

“William,” interrupted 


“Since 


Ginger, 


“bring two lemonades, a Scotch and 
soda for Mr. Graves.” 

Rita laughed. 

“Well,” said Beverley, after a pause, 
“T came over to ask you to come with 
me on Lluesday to try a team of wheel- 
ers Cuddy has over in Westchester. 
We'll have a drive and lunch at the 
club.” 

“Now, what do you want with more 
horses?” demanded Rita. ‘“That’s at 
least the eighth pair. You're worse 
than a woman with a glove-box.” 

“And why not?” he asked. “The 
only things I care for are boats and 
I’ve offered you a diamond 
tiara, but you wouldn't take it. Come, 
now, you be Cesar; I'll offer it again.” 

Ginger bit her lips, shrugging ex- 
pressive shoulders. 

“You know what happened to 
Cesar,” he went on. “If he had ac- 
cepted, he would have been all right.” 

“He'd only have been stabbed that 
much sooner,” said Ginger, sharply. 
“There's Elaine.” 

Beverley arose. “Elaine the 
Elaine the lovable,” he quoted. 

With a quick rustle of draperies, she 
came from the wide hallway, smiling 
cordially. 

“Glad to see you,” she said. 
long have you been here ?” 

“Ginger tempted me, and I did talk,” 
he answered. “You seem tired. What 
have you been doing?” 

*Nothing—that’s the worst of it.” 
As she sank into a chair, and threw 
back her head, the lines of anxiety and 
weariness showed plainly. 

Rita, with an ill-concealed movement 
of irritation, turned to her. “Why on 
earth don’t you take up your painting, 
your music—something to occupy your 
leisure? You are never at anything for 
five minutes at a time, yet vou complain 
of inaction.” 

Elaine winced. 
complaining.” 

“T don’t know what you call it, then,” 
her stepmother persisted. ‘Why don't 
you go to Vienna and spend the winter ? 
Your father is perfectly willing. You 
could take up your piano with Lega- 
tinksky—or whatever his name is.” 


gee-gees. 


fair, 


“How 


“Indeed, I’m not 
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“I'm not well enough to go by my- 
self,” said Elaine, crimson with embar- 
rassinent, 

“Take a companion, 
rose, nervous, irascible. 
heat is killing me!” she 
apologetic, half challenging. 

“Let's go to the old tree by the 
maze,” suggested Beverley, following 
her, quickly. “There's always a breeze 
there.” 

“As the seat is just large enough for 
two,” remarked Ginger, loftily, “I sup- 
pose [Elaine and I may consider our- 
selves de trop.” 

“Iexactly,” said) Beverley, smiling 
blandly over his shoulder as he passed 
out upon the veranda. 

Ginger crossed to the piano, wheeled 
the stool, picked up a song book and 
settled herself. “*There, little girl, 
don't ery; they have broken your doll, 
IT know.” Oh, bosh!” she cried, slam 
ming the covers, “what shall I sing? 
Dear me, what a gruesome, lonesome 
selection—where are my coon ? 

She was giving Elaine time to re- 
cover her self-possession. Never before 
had Rita so clearly voiced her desire 
to be rid of her stepdaughter. 

Ginger banged a few incoherent 
chords. “Why do you stand it?” she 
blurted out suddenly. “I'd get out, 
indeed I would.” 

laine breathed a short, sharp breath. 

You know why I don’t go,” she said 
quickly. “You couldn't live in_ this 
house and not know—even the servants 
know. She doesn’t love him, she is 
growing to hate him. If | wasn't there 
to shield him every moment, to excuse 
her, let her have her liberty, he'd find 
out, and then The unspoken 
thought hung heavy in the room. 

“Tt know—I know,” said Ginger. 
“You can’t do otherwise; but I don't 
see how you stand it—she’s hateful!” 

Elaine smiled bitterly. ‘You couldn't 
guess half. Luckily, so far, no outsiders 
have seen it. We play our little comedy 
out before the world with such airs 
and graces. I’m sick, sick, sick of it!” 
she cried, vehemently. “I can’t see 
where it is all going to end.” 

“T saw this much right 


then,” Rita 
“Really, this 
added, half 


a 999 
songs: 


se 


from the 


beginning,” said Ginger, simply; “so 
did you, I saw you see it. But there 
was nothing one could do, was there?” 

The girl shook her head. ‘Nothing. 
I suppose it ought to be a comfort that 
we've done the best we could. If things 
happen, we're not to blame. But now 
it’s changed. I have to decide how to 
act—and it may make such a differ- 
ence; but I can't get out of it, I must 
see it through.” 

“Does Bobby 
Ginger. 

Flaine started. “I think so. Natu- 
rally, he never said anything, but he’s 
here so much, and he’s so observing. 
Dear Bobby!” she added, smiling. 

“Dear Bobby!” echoed Ginger. 

A quick step in the adjoining room 
silenced the girls Cameron came in, 
a newspaper in his hand, his eyes alight 
with enthusiasm. 

“IT must read this to somebody,” he 
announced, jubilantly. “It’s the report 
of Coghlan’s last speech in the House. 
Where’s Rita? JI want her to hear.” 

“Don't wait for her, she’s awfully 
busy. Some one called a while ago. 
Read it to us now. We may have a 
noisy crowd here soon that wouldn't ap- 
preciate it.” His daughter pulled him 
gently into his favorite chair. 

“Very well, dear,” he said, patting 
her cheek. ‘Just listen.” 

He read the selection with dramatic 
intensity, gesturing freely. 

In her heart Elaine gave thanks for 
Rita’s absence. Nothing irritated her 
so thoroughly as her husband’s moods 
of eloquence. 

“There!” he exclaimed, crushing the 
paper, “that’s spoken like a man and an 
orator.” 

“Splendid!” cried Ginger, whose 
mind had been wandering far afield. 

Elaine beamed. However crowded 
her mental life, nothing that concerned 
her father was ever indifferent to her. 
“Are you to speak at the convention 
this fall?” she asked, radiant. 

“Time will tell, my dear,” he nodded, 
sagely. “I may have a surprise for my 
love birds before long. Where’s Rita? 
I see nothing of her these days.” 


know?” demanded 
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“She's so popular.” said Ginger, at- 
tacking the piano once more, 

“Of course,” nodded Cameron, “why 
shouldn't she be? I fancy my two girls 
and your mother’s daughter would 
make any house attractive, and, more- 
over, your mother’s mansion, as well as 
her daughter, is a joy forever. To- 
day is Thursday, isn’t it? Spread at 
five—well, I shall have a chance to look 
at Rita, anyway; she can’t avoid hand- 
ing me a teacup. Oh, these popular 
wives!” 

He rose gayly, and returned to the 
library. 

The girls sat silent, 
irony of the situation. [laine gathered 
her skirts about her. “I’m off to 
straighten father’s desk in his room. 
He thinks that i 


sick with the 


Rita still does it, so I 
have to slip in and out on the sly.” 
“How long since she & 


“Oh, months and months.” She left 


the room, tiptoeing lightly across the 
wide hall and up the stairs. 

Ginger, left alone, sat pondering, the 
old frown gathering between her wide 


eves. “How miserable it all is,” she 
thought ; “how futile, how hopeless. It’s 
Rev's fault. I bet he’s still in love with 
her, for all he says.” Whereupon she 
ripped the lace edge from her handker- 
chief so vigorously it brought her to 
consciousness. She laughed shortly, 
her eves filling. “I know he does; 1 
only think he doesn't, because | hope 
he doesn’t. Oh, it’s dreadful to love a 
person you don’t respect, and a person 
who loves somebody else when he 
shouldn't. But he did before, when he 
had every right to,” she reflected, anx- 
ious to excuse. “One can't make those 
things stop because the fiat goes forth 
that one mustn't. Look at me—what 
an awful fool Tam!” Jumping up, she 
nervously crossed the room, and looked 
out. 

Down the lawn Rita and Beverley 
were pacing, slow and silent. 

“There’s something, something,” 
said, half aloud, * 
through. 1 
knew.” 
over her. 
little 


she 
‘something I don’t see 
wish I knew—I wish | 
A wave of jealous pain swept 

“Rita's a beast! a beautiful 
beast!” she murmured, hotly. 


“She hasn't the soul of a rabbit. She 
isn't even big enough to be positively 
bad. She's little. and petty, and selfish 
—l hate her! J hate her!” 

The advancing figures grew larger. 

The girl drew back into the room 
quickly. As she did so she caught sight 
of her own reflection in a contorted 
Venetian mirror. She started. Was 
that herselfi—that white face. those im- 
mense, deep-circled eves—that hard, 
set mouth ? 

She covered her face with her hands. 
“He said I was capable of anything, 
even the low-down things—and I am, 
Il know T am!” 

With furtive tread. fearing to be seen 
in her soul's disarray. she tled, ss Bev- 
erley's firm step and Rita's frow-frou of 


draperies sounded on the veranda. 


CHAPTER V. 


“Already? You're down — early.” 
Rita slipped the elastic over the bundle 
of bills and pigeon-holed the packet. 

Ginger nodded, absently. Her mind 
was occupied by a sudden question, 
“Why is Rita forever going over her 
private bills? Whenever one enters 
the drawing-room softly, there is Rita 
by the escritoire. Well, and why not? 
Rita has probably overspent her allow- 
ance, and is making up her courage to 
confess some particular outrage in mil- 
linery or frocks.” 

“How do | 
iously. “That maid of | was so 
crazy to get back to vou that | let her go 
before had half finished. Jeanne 
did the rest, and 1 don't believe in being 
dressed by two people. It's like two 
painters daubing at one canvas.” 

Rita smiled. “You look particularly 
well. But, my dear, vou are beginning 
to affect a worldly tone that doesn’t suit 
your age. Please remember you are an 
ngénue.” 

Ginger shrugged her smooth, voung 
shoulders. “I can't, I don't feel in- 
géhue. | feel old and cracked.” She 
glanced down, petting the folds of her 
silk girdle. The rose light from the 
shaded lamp threw her into soft relief, 


asked, anx- 


yours 


le ik ee she 


1 
sae 
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all pink and ruddy gold, against the dull 
green of the wall. She raised dark, 
troubled eyes to inspect her cousin's 
regal beauty. 

Rita, gowned in black, glittering with 
spangled lace, a tuft of scarlet velvet 
geraniums in her low-dressed hair, 
seemed fairly to radiate impetuous dis- 
content. An atmosphere of unrest nes- 
tled in every fold of her somber drapery, 
in every twist of her heavy tresses, vi- 
brated in the throb of her white bosom, 
in the quiver of her eyelids. It was a 
trembling hand that pecked daintily at 
a pearl collar; a shade of rouge livened 
an unusual pallor of lips and cheeks. 

Ginger noticed every detail. Again 
she felt the imminence’ of danger, an in- 
definable threat of something fatal. She 
shivered. 

“You are cold,” said Rita, a sudden 
kindness in her tone. “Take my lace 
dinner-jacket, if vou like.” 

The girl shook her head, and turned 
to greet Elaine and Cameron entering, 
arm in arm. 

Rita froze. Elaine, in her clinging 
vellow crepe, seemed fairylike and frail. 
Her father’s pride in her was manifest 
in every movement. 

“Isn't she sweet?” he demanded, in- 
stantly. “Look, Rita, at your pretty 
daughter.” 

“You are very much alike,” 
curtly. 

The words were commonplace, but 
her manner made them vitriol. Elaine 
and Ginger sought each other’s startled 
eyes. Cameron was too much immersed 
in his own thoughts to notice the tone. 

“Daughter, dear, vou must manage a 
few more pounds somehow. Look, 
Rita. look at that arm, and that hand— 
why,” he drew the slim fingers to the 
light—‘why, vour rings will fall off. 
Since when have you been growing so 
thin?’ This will never do—never in the 
world. What's wrong with you, 
girlie 7” 

Elaine pulled her hand away, quickly. 
Then, appealing, “I’m not so thin, am I, 
Ginger ?” 

Ginger nodded. “Rather. Here come 
the Gerrishes and the Warrens.” 

Mrs. Gerrish, overdressed, effusive, 


she said, 


florid, blustery, like a March morning, 
entered the room, her small, defenseless 
spouse in the rear. The Warrens, cor- 
rect, immaculate, inanimate, made their 
entrance from the hall. Beverley, fol- 
lowed by young Maxwell Gerrish, saun- 
tered in a moment later. Greetings 
were general, interrupted by the arrival 
of the Ellery Canes and the Mortimer 
3oyds, who, true to their custom, ar- 
rived late and flustered. 

Dinner announced, the party passed, 
chattering, into the dining-room, dis- 
persing about the glittering table. 

Mrs. Gerrish settled herself, with a 
inighty rustle. “My dear Mrs. Cam- 
eron,” she gushed, “you do get up the 
most charming novelties in table decora- 
tion. These nasturtiums, now, and the 
vines that way. I never should have 
thought of that—never.”’ 

“Billings does it,” said Rita, indiffer- 
ently. “I really can’t claim credit. The 
fact is, housekeeping details bore and 
exasperate me in quite an absurd way.” 

“Why, Rita,” exclaimed Cameron, 
“vou used to say you took the greatest 
pride in all these things!” 

“Did I?” she challenged. “I must 
have been dreaming—anyhow, I hate 
it!’ She crumbled a cheese stick be- 
tween her shaking fingers, and went on, 
recklessly. “I’m really longing for a 
change. I feel sometimes that if I don’t 
have a complete, absolute change of en- 
vironment, I shall certainly go mad—or 
old.” She ended with a laugh, half 
hysterical. 

Cameron colored. 
you wish, we will fly off. I didn’t know 
that vou were anxious for a vacation. 
Make up your mind where you would 
like to go and go we will.” 

She looked at him, her eyes hard. 
“Oh, you—you have your politics and 
business; you can't pull up stakes that 
way. What is the use of speaking 
of it?” 

Beverley leaned across the table. 
“The Lei-Elima, you know, is quite at 
your disposal.” 

Something in the tone made the pu- 
pils of a pair of coffee-brown eyes 
widen, a white hand rise unsteadily and 
push back a wayward curl of ruddy 


“Why, whenever 
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bronze. The Princess of Clear Vision 
had at last grasped the illusive ‘“some- 
thing.” 

“Dear me,” said Mrs. Warren, softly, 
“Mr. Graves is certainly a friend worth 
having. <A yacht like the Lei-Elima is 
not offered every day.” 

“But where is the Freiheit?” asked 
Gerrish senior. “You used to take such 
comfort out of her.” 

“Every one called her the /lreeze- 
out,” said Elaine, “poor boat!” 

“So Rita made me sell her,” added 
Cameron; “but I think the Lei-Elima’s 
superior size and speed put my lady out 
of conceit with our modest little sixty- 
footer.” 

“She was badly planned,” said Rita. 
She fumbled for a moment in her lap. 
“Oh, Bev,” she exclaimed, “will you get 
my fan? It’s on the piano. If I ask 
Billings, the whole order of dinner will 
have to stop for heaven knows how 
long.” 

He jumped to his feet and was gone. 

Quick as a flash, Ginger slipped back 
her chair and sped after him. 

“Ginger !"" called Rita, harshly, white 
to the lips. 

“Sh—h! I'll give him a scare!” 

“Sit down this instant!’ ordered the 
hostess, her voice dry with anxiety. 

Ginger was gone. 

Rita dropped her napkin, and sprang 
to her feet. “Ginger! she called, 
sharply; “Ginger!” Her voice was 
loud enough to carry its warning across 
the wide hall into every recess of the 
complicated rooms. 

The guests looked at her, surprised. 

Cameron was amazed, puzzled. “Is 
this dinner or follow-my-leader ?” he de- 
manded. “Is it the latest thing to in- 
troduce nursery games with our repasts ? 
If so, please tell me. These fashions in 
meals are confusing.” 

Meanwhile, the pink and gold vision 
had crossed the hall and darted into the 
drawing-room. Rita’s warning call had 
preceded her. She met Beverley face 
to face. 

“Well, what's all this rumpus, and 
what do you want?” he asked, quietly. 

Ginger’s suspicions were verified. 

He came from that side of the room 


where the little escritoire filled a window 
space, not from the piano, whose shin- 
ing bulk loomed big among the palms 
and ferns. With the coming of convic- 
tion, all the girl's indecision vanished. 
She became, in the flash of an eyelid, 
that consummate tactician, the jealous 
woman. Her old, romping, tomboy 
manner came to her aid, her eyes seemed 
to elongate toward the temples, impish, 
teasing; her lips fell into lines of sup- 
pressed laughter. Not a trace of the 
new-born intensity of her nature showed 
a danger signal. 

“I wanted to see if Rita would be 
jealous. And she was, oh, she was. 
Just stay here, and talk to me for a 
moment. She'll be furious!” 

He looked at her sharply. Not a 
quiver, not a change of color betrayed 
her emotion. She seemed wholly en- 
grossed in her ill-timed joke. He was 
annoyed. 

“Go back!” he ordered, as he would 
have addressed a fractious child. “Don’t 
you see you're in devilish bad form, 
anyway? If you want to talk to me, 
I'll make a chance for you after dinner, 
when you can recite all the nursery 
rhymes you like. Now you're wanted. 
Don’t act like a two-year-old.” 

He crossed to the piano as he spoke, 
picked up the fan, and, followed by the 
drooping offender, returned to the din- 
ing-room. 

In spite of her desire to conceal her 
feelings, Rita’s eves flashed an inquiry. 
It was not lost. True to her recrudes- 
cent character, Ginger became once 
more “the impossible.” She laughed, 
mimicked, misbehaved with the entrain 
of old. 

“T havent’ seen you in such spirits for 
an age,” said Mrs. Gerrish, with exas- 
perated tolerance. 

Elaine watched anxiously, divining a 
deeper meaning to the outburst. 

No dignity, however, could hold be- 
fore this onslaught of turbulent spirits. 
The party broke into unrestrained, even 
noisy, hilarity. Rita’s fears were lulled, 
her unhappiness found relief, as it al- 
ways did, in chatter and laughter. 

Beverley was puzzled. He knew 
Ginger’s quick insight too well to hold 
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her observation lightly, yet this return 
of the tomboy was no natural, was so 
much like the old child days of coon 
song and tree-climbing, that he remained 
uncertain. Moreover, he was sure he 
had thoroughly satisfied her that his in- 
tentions toward his hostess were merely 
revengeful. He knew she suspected 
nothing deeper; at least, that she had 
not hitherto. However, it behooves one 
to be wary. Rita had been careless in 
sending him out so obviously. She was 
a fool, and must follow her nature. In 
extenuation, he argued, she had arrived 
at a degree of nervous tension where 
many a cleverer woman has made mis- 
takes more fatal than those to be laid to 
her account. His attention wandered 
to the table. ‘The Beveredges have at 
last returned to ‘Clovermead,’” Mr. 
Warren was colorlessly stating. Mrs. 
Warren smiled, automatically. “They 
are the most devoted couple,” she mur- 
mured. “They seem so thoroughly to 
understand each other.” 

Ginger giggled. “They do?” she 
chuckled. “He won't trust her around 
the corner, and she won’t let him out of 
her sight.” 

Cameron laughed. 

Beverley, in spite of himself, joined 
in. “Good reason for devotion,” he 
commented. 

Cameron gently thumped the table 
with his forefinger. ‘I can’t imagine 
anything more soul-racking than sus- 
picion. It’s been my good fortune 
never to be so placed that I was forced 
to mistrust any one near to me.” His 
eyes lit with the deep poetic luster pecu- 
liar to them. “I thank heaven every 
day,” he went on, “that I’ve always been 
surrounded by devotion and sincerity.” 

“Ah!” murmured Mrs. Mortimer, po- 
litely. “But you are the sort of person 
that attracts devotion.” 

“You're the luckiest man I know,” 
said Beveredge, raising his champagne 
glass to his host, with a little congratu- 
latory bow. 

Cameron nodded. ‘And I appreciate 
it. Haven’t I the handsomest wife in 
America, the prettiest daughter, and the 
sweetest young whirlwind-in-law ?” 
“Here’s to the only family without 


a skeleton,” said Beverley, over his 
wine. 

Rita twisted, uneasily. “Heavens, 
Winty! Will you never learn that it is 
the height of ill-breeding to go about 
bragging of one’s possessions and attri- 
butes? You embarrass everybody beg- 
ging for compliments this way.” 

Cameron puffed with pride. “I'll 
praise you right to your face, my dear, 
and behind your back, too, and you need 
never expect me to change, for I shan’t. 
I propose we drink health and long life 
to the hostess, gentlemen.” 

Rita blushed crimson with suppressed 


irritation. Her lips quivered with un- 
spoken sarcasm. 
Elaine leaned forward. “Shall we 


have coffee in the drawing-room, Rita, 
or on the veranda?” 

Rita rose. ‘The veranda, Billings,” 
she said, without glancing at Elaine. 

The ladies filed from the room 
through the hall, and drifted out into the 
perfume and stillness of the summer 
evening. The porches were lit by huge, 
balloon-shaped Chinese lanterns covered 
with celestial characters in black and 
red, the light filtering down, mellow, 
subdued. Out on the lawn fireflies rose 
and sank as if to some fairy melody; 
the crickets and tree-toads sang a sooth- 
ing song. Far down the avenue the 
cressets at the gate threw shadows of 
the arched gateway sharply across the 
blue stone road. 

Elaine, with her elbows on the rail- 
ing, looked out into the night. “How 
will it end—how will it end?’ The 
words shifted through her brain, a 
somber, ever-changing pattern of pos- 
sibilities. Every day her stepmother’s 
antagonism and weariness were grow- 
ing more marked; every day she took 
less pains to hide her feelings. To 
Elaine’s painfully alert senses, it seemed 
that what was so glaring to her, must 
at least be patent to the outside world. 
Her father’s pride, his  ill-judged 
praises had made her wince as if 
branded. They must all be laughing 
at his blindness—the Warrens, the 
Beveredges, the Mortimers—every- 
body. She could fairly hear Maxwell 
Gerrish’s affected voice and see his 
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worldly wise shrug. “There’s no fool 
like an old fool.” She was sure they 
were saying that, all of them; some 
blaming, some pitying, some indifferent. 
Tears gathered in her eyes, those dark, 
poetic eyes, so like her father’s. “He 
mustn't know—he mustn’t know,” she 
said to herself, mother-fierce for his 
protection. 

“Coffee?” said Billings at her elbow. 
She shook her head, recalled for a mo- 
ment to her surroundings. She looked 
up. In the soft light the women, re- 
clining in languid attitudes on the long 
wicker chairs, their shining raiment 
fluffed about them, formed a lovely pic- 
ture of opulent content. Rita, idly wav- 
ing a spangled fan and talking trifles 
in a society voice to Mrs. Gerrish, 
seemed reassuring in her very conven- 
tionality. Elaine breathed freer. Surely 
in this comfortable, well-regulated, 
well-bred world there was nothing to 
fear. Glancing beyond the group, she 
saw Ginger, grown silent now, looking 
out into the darkened park, all the 
hoiden faded from her face, and in its 
place the hopeless look of disillusion. 
Elaine started. Something must be ter- 
ribly wrong with her girlish world to 
bring that look into Ginger’s eyes. 
Elaine questioned herself quickly. Had 
she been so absorbed in her own trou- 
bles and sorrows that she had been 
blind to the griefs of others? She re- 
mained standing, her back against the 
column, her eyes fixed on the white 
face of the vision of pink and ruddy 
gold. 

‘Ginger remained unconscious of the 
scrutiny, her mind filled with her own 
misery and the new responsibility of 
her discoveries. “They are correspond- 
ing secretly,” she thought, revolving the 
situation. “She slips a note among 
those private account bills in the escri- 
toire. He gets it. I suppose she only 
does that when she thinks it will be im- 
possible for her to see him privately. 
For instance, she can't leave her guests 
this evening, and she doesn’t want to 
make talk. Of course, it wouldn’t do 
for her to be writing him letters through 
the regular mail while he’s right here, 
staying with the Gerrishes. The serv- 
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ants would know, and she couldn't 
very well make a business of going to 
the station to post them herself. I 
wonder how he answers her. He may 
leave a note in the same place. Perhaps 
he sends it through the mail in a type- 
written envelope. I'll watch the mail 


pouch. James brings it up in the 
morning. I can easily be the first one 
down. It would be postmarked from 


here, and there is always as much in- 
dividuality in a typewriter as in a hand- 
writing, if one observes closely. They 
wouldn’t be corresponding that way if 
things hadn't gone pretty far. Heav- 
ens, how I hate her! I wish she'd die! 
What does she want with him, anyway ? 
And what does he want with her? He 
can’t love her—he can’t—who could 
who really knew her? And he knows 
her through and through. He sees just 
what a -detestable creature she 
pshaw !—as if that made any difference 
with a man. : 


is— 





I wonder if Elaine knows ? 
Ought I to tell her? What would she 
do if she did find out? Probably it 
would only widen the breach and do no 


good. What would Winty do if he 
knew? Rita would say it was some 
joke or other, and he'd believe her. 


What do they write? 
care? Is it all a part of some plot of 
his? He's capable of anything. Oh, 
why doesn’t he care for me! Does he 
think I’m a child still? I suppose [ll 
always be just a little girl to him. I 
wonder what he writes to her that he 
can't say? It seems to me | could find 
a way of saying whatever I wanted to 
without other people finding out what [| 
meant. Rita’s a fool, but she isn’t so 
stupid.” 

Ginger shifted her position uneasily 
and turned her eves from their unseeing 
gaze at the sparkling fireflies and dusky 
park. She became aware of Elaine’s 
questioning glance, and _— colored 
furiously, as if her thoughts had been 
blazoned upon her forehead. Slipping 
from the veranda rail, where she had 
absently perched herself, she passed be- 
hind the chattering group of which Rita 
was the centre, and joined Elaine. 

There followed a moment of 
strained silence. 


Does he really 


cot- 
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“You seem tired,” said the older girl, 
after a pause. ‘Too much golf?” 

Ginger nodded. “Three times over 
the course to-day,” she said; “but it 
isn't that. I think—Il think—lI’ve taken 
cold.” 

The nearing tread of masculine feet 
and the murmur of approaching voices 
announced the arrival of the men from 
their cigars and liqueurs. 

The group of women turned, ex- 
pectant, smiling. Rita ceased fanning 
herself, shutting her spangled toy with 
a sharp snap. 

“Well,” said Beverley’s voice behind 
the two girls, “what are you so quiet 
about, vou two? Hatching mischief?” 

laine looked up frankly. 

(singer started and turned white, in- 
voluntarily casting a self-conscious 
glance at her companion. 

It was Elaine’s turn to start, her in- 
tuition speaking clear: “Her trouble? 


]t's Beverley es 


CHAPTER VI. 


\ week passed, a week of burning 
misery to Ginger, of increased irrita- 
bility for Rita, and consequent trouble 
and apprehension to Elaine. <As_ for 
Cameron, his easy self-confidence never 
vavered. He walked through the maze 
of his life, his head in the clouds, hig 
heart in his hand, admirable in his trust, 
pitiable in his blindness. 

Beverley went to town, pretending a 
slight disorder in the Let-Elima’s ma- 
chinery. Ginger hardly knew whether 
to be glad, glad of his absence from 
Kita’s side, or miserable with her own 
heart-hunger. Jealousy had taken pos- 
session of her. It became incessant, 
persistent, allowing her no _ peace. 
I‘laine’s silent sympathy she did not 
feel. If she had felt it, doubtless it 
would have been as salt rubbed into a 
wound. 

With keen intuition she tracked the 
secret correspondence. It did not take 
long to turn suspicion into conviction. 
Every day a typewritten letter came in 
the morning mail, and from the one 
She had grown familiar with 


source. 


the ./J that was a little faint, the R 
that stood a trifle askew. Sometimes 
the letters were thick, more often were 
but a single sheet. What did they con- 
tain? The daily temptation tore at her 
heart. Every morning found her down- 
stairs long before breakfast, waiting 
with sinking spirits for James and the 
mail pouch. When she saw the yellow 
express wagon at the gateway, she was 
down the steps waiting to intercept its 
driver ere he took the turn to the side 
entrance. 

“Anything for me?” 
variable question. 

“Yes, miss, I think so. 
the bag?” 

“Please, James.” 

The leather wallet would fall to her 
hands, and the man drive on, smiling to 
himself wisely, with the thought that 
Miss Genevra had a beau. 

In the big, silent hall, the contents of 
the pouch spread out before her, Ginger 
gave rein to her imaginings with all the 
vividness of her tortured spirit. Oh, 
the love letters she divined, as she sat— 
the mysterious envelope in her hand, 
striving by strength of will to draw its 
secrets from the enfolding paper. If 
only those letters had been addressed to 
her! Then, hearing Billings in the din- 
ing-room, she would deftly sort the 
mail, take her own and retire to the 
veranda, till the rustle of Rita’s skirts 
announced her presence. 

Then came that moment of torture, 
which Ginger, in her misery, could not 
forego. She must stand by and see 
Rita, with one dainty finger, turn the 
envelopes over, finding those addressed 
to her. Was there a flush ever so faint, 
the merest quiver of an eyelash, the 
slightest heave of bosom, Ginger saw, 
and magnified it, palpitating and venge- 
ful. 

A day or two more and her tempta- 
tion amounted to mania. She dared 
not confess to herself the extent of her 
trouble, the fascination ever before her. 

Then dawned a never-to-be-forgotten 
day. 

Ginger was down early, as usual. At 
eight by the great hall clock, she had 
assumed her familiar position on the 


came her in- 


Do you want 
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steps, her chin on her doubled fists, her 
elbows on her knees. Before her the 
dew sparkled on the lawns, the tiny 
cobweb squares and triangles lay spread 
like gossamer handkerchiefs dropped 
by the fairy queen in her revels. Far 
down the swell of the hill, mists 
shrouded the tree clumps, adding dis- 
tance and mystery to the somewhat con- 
ventional grounds. The perfume of 
late roses hung on the air, the robust 
scent of ruddy peonies. From the box 
hedges of the maze a faint old world 
aroma dignified the glee of the morning. 
In every tree birds were calling. Show- 
ers of dew, scattered by busy wings, fell 
from the tufty syringa bushes. 

The girl looked the very embodiment 
of morning and youth. Her hair shone, 
glinting, ruddy, rippling in a thousand 
waves, foaming in a thousand curls, a 
little sea of red gold. Her skin, satin- 
white in the strong sun, her mouth a 
scarlet, discontented poppy. Only the 
eyes, that stared unwinking at the gate, 
were old—old with suffering and with 
new knowledge. 

Through the arch of the gateway the 
vellow-bodied wagon turned. 
lrawn by a smart broncho, switching 
his branded with his short 
whisp tail. 

On the bench sat 


express 
quarters 


and beside 


James, 
him, sniffing the familiar home air, sat 


Rita’s French bulldog on the mail 
pouch, bulgy and brown. 

Ginger rose, wandering idly down to 
the intersection of the paths. 

“Anything for me?” she asked, shad- 
ing her eves with her hand. 

“TL think so, miss. Will you take the 
bag?" 

“Thank you, James.” 

He handed her the pouch and drove 
on kitchenward. 

She hurried indoors, her heart beat- 
ing heavily. On the shining mahogany 
hall table she emptied the contents of 
the wallet. There it lay on top—the 
letter—the letter that every day mocked 
her with its uncommunicative blank. 
There was the .J/ a little dim, the R a 
trifle awry. She pushed it aside, idly 
turning over the other missives. Two 
for herself, addressed in neat, spiked 


characters, on gray and blue linen en- 
velopes; a sheaf of communications for 
Mr. Wentworth Cameron; one for Rob- 
ert Mays. So Bobby must be coming 
up in a day or so. Three for Elaine— 
and—what was that!—another type- 
written envelope for Mrs. Cameron, 
with the same faint 1/ and the unsteady 
Rk. She stopped breathing for a mo- 
ment. How still the house! Even 
Billings had deserted his post in the 
pantry. Upstairs no sound, not even the 
maid on her way to assist her mistress 
in her morning toilet. The hall clock 
beat forth a single stroke. Ginger 
started—half after eight. 

Guiltily she compared the two en- 
velopes. Both bore the stamp of the 
saine station in New York, but one was 
posted two hours after the other. The 
girl’s hand closed over the latter with a 
decisive touch of possession. Rita 
wouldn't know there had been two. 
She would have been anxious had not 
the daily missive been fortheoming— 
but this one! With trembling fingers 
she unbuttoned her blouse and thrust 
in the letter. 

She felt sick and dizzy. Hastily 
snatching up the two letters addressed 
to her, fled to her room. Once 
within her sanctuary, she shot the bolt, 
and threw herself tace down upon her 
tumbled bed. The paper in her boson 
crackled. With a gasp, half sob, sh« 
sat up, drew the letter from its hiding 
place, devouring its superscription with 
burning, haggard eves. 


she 


“Mrs. W. G. C 
Blanca, 
Kelter’s 

Long Island.” 


meron, 
Casa 
Neck, 


She dropped it as if stung. 

“Oh, how | hate her!” she said aloud. 
“| hate him! And I hate myself! 
What made him tell me I would do low- 
down things? What made him say it?” 

A light tap upon her door almost 
made her scream. 

“Your riding boots, 
Jeanne, and passed on. 

She shoved the letter beneath a pile 
of ties and handkerchiefs in her bureau 
drawer, closed it and turned the key. 


miss,” said 
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Then, with a long breath of relief, she 
went down to breakfast. On the land- 
ing she paused, looking down upon 
Rita, who, with one delicate finger, was 
sorting the letters. There was only 
one for her. Ginger held her breath as 
she watched her cousin tear it open and 
glance over the contents, a half smile 
flitting across her red lips, an expres- 
sion almost triumphant flashing for a 
moment in her dark eyes. Then, fold- 
ing the single sheet, she tucked it under 
her belt. Evidently the second letter 
had been an unexpected afterthought. 
Rita turned quietly from the hall table 
without overhauling the mail a second 
time. 

Ginger came down softly, went di- 
rectly to her place and seated herself. 
Her knees were too weak to bear her 
weight, her hands, as she clasped them 
in her lap, were cold and rigid. One's 
first crime is not easy. 

The various members of the house- 
hold lounged in, helped themselves from 
steaming dishes, on copper stands, un- 
derneath which little alcohol lamps 
blazed in steady blue flames. One 
breakfasted when one pleased at Casa 
Blanca. Ginger absent-mindedly pre- 
sided at the coffee urn, dispensing two 
lumps where one was wanted, forget- 
ting cream, neglecting spoons. 

“What is the matter with you?” 
Cameron asked, annoyed, as his re- 
peated efforts to have his favorite bev- 
erage sugared to his liking were as 
often thwarted. 

“I’ve a headache,” said Ginger. 

Cameron crossed to her side, and 
pressed a slim, well-kept hand to the 
girl’s forehead. It was burning hot. 

“You are feverish, my Cookie. Dear 
me, am I going to have a sanitarium for 
young ladies instead of a house party? 
There’s Elaine looking like a ghost— 
you with a head like a stove, and Rita 
informing us she’s nervous and must 
have a change or die in the attempt. 
Can't you manage a megrim or a vapor, 
Mrs. Warren, and make the collection 
complete ?” 

Mrs. Warren looked aggrieved, her 
favorite topic of ‘conversation thus 
obviously forgotten. “I’m a chronic 
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dyspeptic, you know,” she said. “Why, 
if I didn’t take the very best of care of 
myself I simply would have to live at 
Carlsbad—indeed, we ought to have 
gone this summer, but Colwell hates it 
so.” She sighed, a reproachful eye 
turned upon her husband, who hastily 
busied himself with deviled kidney and 
toast. 

Elaine cast a glance of amusement at 
her father. Mrs. Warren's ailments 
were a standing joke. 

“Bobby will be up to-day,” Cameron 
announced, quickly changing the sub- 
ject. 

“That’s nice,” 
what time are we 
tion for him?” 

“He can't tell what train he will be 
able to take. He'll rely on the station 
hacks—by the way, | must tell Rita. 
She’s going to change his things to the 
blue room, so the Pendletons can be on 
the first floor.” Cameron drank his 
coffee and went in search of his wife, 
whose step sounded on the veranda 
with mechanical regularity. 

Cup in hand Elaine joined Ginger. 
“Let's drive to the club,” she suggested, 
“if you'll promise not to run off and 
play golf. I want to telephone into 
town; our wires are out of order, as 
usual.” 

Ginger hesitated. The letter in the 
bureau was at once a repulsion and at- 
traction. She longed to take it in her 
hand again, vet as ardently desired 
never to see it. Temptation con- 
quered, 

“No,” she said, slowly, “I think I'll 
take a headache powder and lie down 
this morning. I—I really don’t feel 
well.” She rose abruptly and hurried 
from the room. 

“Poor little Gin!” said Elaine, aloud. 

“She really doesn’t seem well,” Mrs. 
Warren volunteered. 

Elaine started. She had forgotten 
the presence of the interesting invalid. 

“Are you sure she hasn’t some digest- 
ive disorder?” queried the lady. “I 
frequently have these distressing nerv- 
ous headaches.” 

“Distressing 
Elaine, sadly. 


Elaine beamed. “At 
to send to the sta- 


thought 
her head. 


heartache,” 
She _ shook 
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“Too much hatless golf,” she averred, 
sagely. “It's a wonder half the girls 
aren't in a retreat for sunstroke. Won't 
you go to the club with me? Or have 
you and Rita other plans?” 

“Delighted!” murmured Mrs. War- 
ren, 

An hour later the various members 
of the household scattered in their sev- 
eral occupations. 

Alone, Ginger sat in her room, the 
letter in her hand. “I could put it into 
the afternoon mail,” she thought. “No 
one would ever know it had been de- 
layed. I mustn’t open it. [ musn’t open 
it. I wonder what he calls her? How 
does he sign himself?” She held the 
envelope to the light, but could make 
nothing of it. Suddenly she rose, her 
cheeks aflame. “I don’t care, I don't 
care!” she murmured vehemently. “I 
will open it—he hasn't any right to 
write to her every day—and she hasn't 

y right to let him! I'll steam it open. 


I can seal it again and give it to her if 
I want to.” 
Hastily filling a basin with hot water 


she sat down to her task. Slowly the 
paper blistered, grew moist and limp. 
The purple ink of the typewritten char- 
acters spread slightly. Absorbed and 
miserable she kept at her work. How 
the minutes dragged. Her guilty 
conscience made of every moment an 
eternity of self-reproach. 

At last the glue softened; under the 
pressure of her trembling fingers the 
flap moved. With a needle she raised 
it. Hastily letting out the hot water, 
she carried the opened letter to the win 
dow. Her hand trembled. She could 
scarcely withdraw the enclosure. The 
characters danced before her eyes. It 
was several moments before their sense 
became clear. Then, with a low cry, 
she sank upon the divan, her eyes star- 
ing. Unable to believe her senses, she 
reread the note. 

Only a few lines unsigned. 

“Everything is ready. The boat will be 
waiting. Don't be frightened—it only means 
a good-by forever to the old grind. I'll meet 
you at 2:30 Thursday afternoon at Coulton’s 
Corners—couldn’t let you know before, as I 
didn’t know myself till ten minutes ago that 
everything could be put through. 


her. 


“fu revoir for the preseni—then never any 


more good-bys.” 

The world grew black. She swayed, 
thrusting out a hand before her as if to 
push something away. Helplessly her 
eyes sought the familiar furnishings of 
her room. There was the dimity-draped 
dressing table, the chintz-covered walls, 
the tall cheval glass, retlecting the brass 
bed, and the braided rush screen 
across the room. QOutside the open 
window the clinging nodded 
against a superbly blue sky. A robin 
flew by, a butterfly with palpitant wings 
poised for a moment on the sill. 

It couldn’t be true! Once more she 
read each word carefully, endeavoring 
to discover some innocent meaning to 
the hideous phrases. Impossible! The 
facts stared at her—terrible, imminent! 

Ginger’s jealousy had divined a senti- 
mental correspondence, but this—never 
had the dream of it presented itself. 
She sickened at the thought. 

That Rita should degrade herself 
was no surprise. That Beverley should 
have hated Rita to the point of revenge, 
she could understand—forgive! But 
that he should prove himself traitor, 
dishonorable—turned her whole world 
to chaos. 

She did not analyze her feelings; she 
was too stunned, too appalled. Jeal- 
cusy, disillusion, self-pity, indignation, 
in turn came uppermost, each in its ex- 
pression of physical agony. How long 
she sat there she did not know.  Pres- 
ently came the thought: “What shall be 
done?” Tor a moment she pictured 
herself facing Beverley, the letter in her 
hand. She heard her own voice in hot 
words of reproach. Then she realized 
that she must confess to him her own 
love—her own guilt. 

Cameron! A vision of his gentle face 
1d sensitive, poetic eves rose before 
She couldn't tell him. There was 
Elaine. A longing for the girl’s con- 
soling presence swept over her. She 
could tell her—Elaine, the © silent, 
strong, sympathetic—she would’ know 
what to do. She sprang to her feet, 
clutching the letter convulsively. She 
must find Elaine at once. Forgetful 
that she was alone in the house, Ginger 


roses 
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hurried through the silent halls, through 
deserted apartments, downstairs, from 
drawing-room to dining-room, out on 
the veranda—no one! The landscape 
mocked her with its placid smile of 
sleek content. The necessity for action 
drove her down the steps, out upon the 
lawn—away toward the green hedges 
of the maze. On she walked, blindly. 
She remembered that Elaine had gone 
to the club. When would she return? 
Perhaps not before luncheon. The 
vista of interminable hours of torture 
frightened her. She was dreaming— 
it couldn't be true—she had misread the 
letter. 

(Once more she read it over, with a 
desperate hope that she had mistaken 
its import—then on and on, stumbling, 
raging, terrified. 

At last she came to a halt by a clump 
of beeches, whence she commanded a 
view of the driveway. She must wait. 
She threw herself upon the rustic seat, 
her chin in her hands, her elbows on 
her knees. In the old days, the happy 
tomboy days, this had been a favorite 
haunt. How many careless hours had 
she spent on this same seat, teaching the 
dogs to retrieve, putting them through 
their tricks, concerned only with the 
rudimentary intelligence of her pupils. 
A vision of the lost Ginger, of only a 
vear ago, stood before her. She re- 
alized the gulf, the unbridgable chasm 
that divided her from her old self. 

At a crunching of the gravel she 
started and rose. Yes—there at last 
was Elaine—the beginning of the end. 
The runabout drew up before the door. 

Ginger crossed the grass deliberately. 
“Will vou come with me?” she said; 
“T want to show you something. 
Where is Mrs. Warren?” 

Elaine flashed an unspoken query at 
the girl’s white face. “I left her at the 
club,” she said. “She met some old 
friends, and Tavish said she'd 
drive her over. Has anything hap- 
pened 2” 

“Yes,” said Ginger. She led the way 
in silence to her room and closed the 
door. For a full minute she said noth- 
ing. Then something seemed to snap, 
leaving her cold, impersonal. She re- 


Bess 


mained standing in the middle of the 
room. 

Elaine, seated 
in silence. 

“T don’t know how to tell vou,” said 
Ginger, at last, her voice sounding thin 
and strange. “I’ve done a_ hateful 
thing, but I couldn't help it—I took a 
letter from the mail pouch—I steamed 
it open, and read it!” 

Elaine made no comment. 

“T was jealous,” the strained, un- 
natural voice went on, “and I suspected 
there was a correspondence—Rita and 
Beverley.” She paused with a gasp. 

Elaine’s face was deadly white, her 
mouth twitched. Still she was silent, 
her eyes fixed upon Ginger’s drawn 
face. 

“T believed that he wrote to her every 
day, but I never dreamed of this.” Me- 
chanically, with a broken, awkward ges- 
ture, she held out the letter. “I can’t 
help what you think of me—but some- 
thing—something must be done!” 

Elaine took the paper, unfolded it 
and read. Her face seemed to shrivel 
and grow old. Not a sound broke the 
stillness of the room. Then she raised 
her head, slowly, her eves beneath her 
straight brows glowing mother-fierce, 
her mouth set stern, unwavering. 
“Something shall be done!” She spoke 
low, almost to herself. Then her eyes 
sought Ginger’s face—they softened, 
pitiful, comprehending. ‘Poor little 
Gin,” she said, gently, “poor little girl!” 

With a sob that seemed to break from 
her very heart Ginger collapsed. With 
her head in Elaine’s compassionate 
arms, she poured out her sick soul in an 
uncontrollable stream of passionate 
words and scalding tears. Again there 
was silence. 

Rita's voice sounded in the 
Ginger lifted her head with a sob. 

Elaine rose. “Stay here, dear,” she 
said; “I shall go to her.” 


on the divan, waited 


hall. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Rita, in a beige rep habit skirt, stood 
before her mirror, tugging at a re- 
fractory stock. She was flushed with 
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exercise; her hair hung about her tem- 
ples in damp curls. She hummed to 
herself softly, yet her mind was not at 
ease. Beverley’s last letter showed 
clearly that she stood at the parting of 
the ways, and she was not prepared to 
decide. She had gradually come, driven 
by his resistless will, to this point. 
Now her course must be decided once 
and for all. If she refused to go with 
him, she must lose him. That she re- 
alized. On the other hand, to accept 
him meant ostracism and exile. She 
was not prepared for that. Oh, how 
she hated it all—Winty, his silly senti- 
ments and enthusiasms; Elaine, her 
priggish sense of duty, her medizval 
ideals—must she live forever in this 
dreary companionship? She snapped 
the untied stock viciously. Yet there 
were compensations. The outside world 
was fool enough to admire and to re- 
spect Winty. With him she had social 
entrée that made her the envy of every 
woman she knew. She had all the 
money she needed. Beverley could 
give her more, perhaps; but what 
besides? His love! Yes, that was 
something—a great deal. She was 

had always loved him. 





sure she 
Oh, if she had not succumbed to temp- 
tation! She might have had it all and 
social position as well. But what was 
the use of being the chatelaine of a 
Pierrefonds” or a ‘““Tohrheim,” if no 
one would come to one’s dinners? Or 
what the delight of a floating palace 
when one could only entertain clubmen 
and déclassées? Irritation arose against 
her tempter. Why had he followed, 
tormented her, made her discontented 
with what, after all, was a very passable 
lot?) Why couldn’t he take his defeat 
and go away? Well, what was the use 
of bothering—things might settle them- 
selves. She had yet to receive the final 
directions. She could decide then. She 
jerked at a stiff buttonhole—where was 
Jeanne? Impatient, she stamped her 
booted foot. Something was always go- 
ing wrong at Casa Blanca. “Aunt Van 
is such an old idiot, anyway!” she ex- 
claimed aloud. ‘Built this house as if 
it were a chicken coop!” 

Opening her door she called for the 
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She 
turned once more to her pier glass. The 
sight of her brilliant, mutinous face and 
slim, supple figure calmed her irritation. 
She wondered whether she had better 
wear the white and silver Paquin gown 
at that evening’s dinner, or the new 


maid. There was no answer. 


mastic chiffon of Rouffs. It was to be 
a particularly smart affair. Lord and 
Lady Grafton, and Powderly from the 
yacht ; the Belgraves to drive over from 
Brinkmere ; the Corsons and their guest, 
Miss Castrafone, the fashionable opera 
star—Lady Crofton had asked to meet 
her. Rita forgot the impending danger 
in contemplation of her coming tri- 
umph. 

The door behind her opened quietly. 
Elaine entered. 

She turned sharply, a shade of annoy- 
ance on her handsome face. “Oh, it’s 
you, is it? I do wish you'd at least tap 
at the door—you startled me sneaking 
in like that.” 

“Sit down,” said Elaine, “I have 
something of importance to talk over 
with you.” 

The stepmother looked up, surprised. 
This tone was new. “Indeed!” she 
murmured. “I don’t quite see what we 
have in common, but then 

“Don’t you?” Elaine’s voice was 
hard. “Tl tell you what we have in 
common—my father’s happiness !”’ 

“Oh!” Rita’s face went white; “and 
pray, what is your quarrel with his hap- 
piness ? 

“Just this. 
destroy it.” 

Rita started. 

“Do you see this letter?” Elaine went 





I don’t intend to let you 


on. “I want to tell you before I let 
you read it that I didn’t open it. It was 
given to me on that condition. I was 


asked to read it, because something has 
to be done at once. I tell you this, that 
you may spare yourself any outburst or 
recriminations on that score. Read it!” 

Rita snatched the paper, apprehen- 
sion written large upon her face. As 
she glanced it over her eyes widened. 

“What have you to say?” the inex- 
orable voice demanded. 

She flamed instantly, her distress and 
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seeking refuge in 


surprise 
“How dare you, how dare you!” she 


temper. 


stammered. “I don't know anything 
about it. It’s not addressed to me. 
This is some of your hateful underhand 
doing !" 
Elaine held out the envelope. 
addressed to you,” she said, coldly. 
“It isn’t signed. I don’t know who 


“Tt ts 





wrote it—it is some joke Her 
voice died in a painful gasp. 
Beverley wrote it,” said Elaine. 


“He did not!” 

“T can easily verify my statement,” 
said Elaine. “Some one will be at 
Coulton’s Corners at  half-past two 
this afternoon—but it will not be 
you! Listen) to me. You mar- 
ried my father for money, — for 
position—married him while you loved 
another. You got the full price for 
vourseli—now you shall stand to your 
bargain—to the last and bitterest farth- 
ing! You know this much, that I value 
my father’s happiness before mine, or 
my life, or your life. There is nothing, 
positively nothing, I will stop at to save 
him. If things were otherwise, you 
might go wherever you pleased—de- 
stroy your own life, as it suited you. 
ut my father idolizes wou. It would 
break his heart if he ever knew—and 
for that reason, you shall not go!” 

“You're crazy! You don’t know 
what you’re saying!” cried Rita, hys- 
terically, beating the pillows of her bed 
with clenched hands. 

“1 don't believe,” the girl went on, 
coldly, “that you begin to realize what 
vou were planning to do. Don't you 
know that Beverley doesn’t, can’t care 
for you? He’s clever. He knows just 
how utterly self-centred and venal you 
are, for all your beauty. You jilted 
him, and he is vindicating himself to 
himself, and taking his revenge. And 
for him—for a man without heart or 
honer—as that letter shows—for him, 
vou would wreck the life of the finest 
man God ever made! Even you can't 
deny my father’s goodness, his trust, 
his unselfishness.” Elaine crossed her 
arms, as if the torrent of her feelings 
threatened to break her frail body. 
“What would your life be after you 








went? | don’t suppose you stopped to 
think. All you wanted was more ad- 
miration, more money, more excitement 
—to create a little nine-days’ swirl, and 
see this wretched business in all 


the papers, with vour photograph 
on the first page—and then what? 
Think !—you've got to think! Oh, 
it all sounds very romantic, and 
the Lei-Elima is the finest yacht 
afloat—but you had better be dead 
than lead the life you'd have to 


lead—you'd better be dead than know 
every hour of the twenty-four that 
you'd killed Wentworth Cameron, the 
best and most talented man in the coun- 
try—yes, killed him! I'd rather you did 
it with a knife or a pistol—it would 
hurt him less, and you'd at least be tak- 
ing your own chances of punishment. 

“You know how he worships the 
ground you walk on. Did you ever 
think of that? You know how he has 
sacrificed his habits, his liberty, his am- 
bitions, to bend to your pleasure. Did 
you ever think of that? 

“Now, if you have a spark of honor 
left in you—if you are not utterly, ab- 
solutely dead to all feeling, you will 
write Beverley Graves such a_ letter 
that he'll never come near you again.” 

Elaine stopped, panting. Her pas- 
sion had transformed her. 

Rita stared, bewildered, cowed by 
this vehement, towering woman. In her 
there was no weakness, nor shadow of 
turning. <All the generations of loyal, 
heroic women of her ancestry spoke in 
her—the spirit of clan, of family. She 
was no longer Elaine, no longer a girl, 
but the essence of that devotion that 
knows no defeat. Rita grasped the 
footboard of the bed to steady herself 
against the nervous chill that numbed 
and invaded her. 

Of course she had never meant to go, 
she saw that quite clearly now. She 
wouldn't have gone, anyway. It was 
only a flirtation—every woman in so- 
ciety flirted. Of course she wouldn't, 
couldn’t desert Winty. 

To be thus accused, and by her step- 
daughter, was gall and wormwood. 
She glanced at Elaine. A change was 
coming over the girl’s face, tears stood 
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in her eyes—her father’s eves, her lips 
quivered. 

“Oh, Rita!” she begged, her arms 
outstretched, “you wouldn't break his 
heart!” 

The communicating door opened, re- 
vealing Wentworth. His face was 
grave. 

Rita, with a cry, sprang to her feet, 
and, following her first instinct, tore the 
compromising letter once across. 

Her husband’s hand fell upon her 
wrist. It burned like hot iron. “Give 
me that!" he said, hoarsely. He stood 
for a moment, silent. Then he turned 
to Elaine. “It seems I have been de- 
ceived in my belief that vou two were 
friends.” _Elaine’s gasp of relief did 
not escape him. “It is an odd pass 
when my daughter and my wife cannot 
make me their arbiter. For some time 
] have known there were bickerings, 
but I set them down as woman's petty 
jealousy of precedence. I find the 
thing is deeper.” 

Rita was past action. With the tak- 
ing of the letter her nerve, her power 
of movement even, seemed to have left 
her. Staring straight ahead, she sat col- 
orless, stupefied by the impending crash. 

“| shall read this in your presence. 
Judging from Rita’s action it will clear 
the mystery,” he went on. 

Elaine flew to his 
don't! Oh, father, don’t! 
—it’s mine!” 

“Then it is my duty,” he answered, 
quietly. 

Elaine, with clasped.  beseeching 
hands, watched him as he held the frag- 
ments together and read. 

Across his sensitive, expressive face 
emotions ran riot—amazement, indigna- 
tion, incredulity, pain, anger. 

“Elaine, what have you done? 
Klaine, what is the meaning of this?” 

Through the tumult of the girl’s fear 
and misery a hope had dawned. She 
caught Cameron's arm in a frantic grip. 
“Give it to me, I say: it’s mine! I 
know I was wrong. Rita found out, 
she was scolding me when you came— 
Oh, father, truly, truly! [ would have 
come to you—vou believe me, don't vou, 


side. “Don't! 
Give it to me 





dada, dear?" Her desperate desire that 
he should believe made her words sin- 
cere—they rang true, true as the love 
that brought them to her lips. 

He looked at her, grieving, reproach 
in his deep eves. “Daughter, what have 
I ever done that vou should lack confi- 
fidence in me? Where has our old com- 
radeship gone, that vou should deceive 
me like this? Don't vou know that I 
have but one wish for vou—that you 
should be happy? Have I ever been 
harsh with you, failed to understand 
you: have I ever denied vou anything?” 

Elaine laid her head on her father’s 
shoulder, her arms clasped close about 
his neck. He made no move to comfort 
or caress her. !* she sob- 





“No, no, no! 
bed, “vou were always everything that’s 
good and noble and kind. Oh, don’t, 
don't be angry with me !—forgive me, 
please. just this once. [| was foolish, 
mad, not to come to vou—but, truly, | 
would have—I should never have left 
you without telling vou everything, you 
know, vou know I wouldn't do that!” 

Rita passed a nerveless hand across 
her brow. What was this? What turn 
had the threatened danger taken? She 
felt as one overtaken by a tornado who 
finds himself sitting.calmly in his chair, 
unseatched, untouched, though wreck 
and destruction lie at his feet. an escape 
so unlooked-for, so miraculous, that the 
mind refuses to accept it. 

Cameron turned to her. “Rita. what 
is your part in this? Why didn’t you 
tell me? It was vour duty to me, and 
te this child, to save her from herself. 
No foolish code of honor should have 
kept vou silent.” 

Elaine turned agonized eves to Rita’s 
face. Could she play her part? 

Rita remained silent for a moment, 
the color mantling her face, the ar- 
teries in her bare throat pulsating heav- 
ily. “I didn’t know till to-day,” she 
answered, her eves upon the floor. 

The danger was past! Rita had ac- 
cepted the situation. 

But the relief was not for long. 

“Who is this man?” demanded 
Wentworth. ‘No one but a coward 
would act in this underhand way. His 
letter is even typewritten, unsigned.” 











\ startled questioning flashed in 
glances between the two women. 

“Elaine, I must know. You have 
told me that vou would never have left 
without confiding in) me—prove it. 
Who is this man?" 


Desperately she tried to meet the 
situation. ‘Don't ask me, father,” she 
begged—"not now.” 

*“Now—or never!’ His voice was 
hard. 

She buried her face in her hands, 
trying to concentrate a century of 
thought into a brief second. Whom 


could she turn to—who would fill the 
breach—who so honorable as to be 
trusted—so kind as to understand ? 
She lifted her convulsed, tear-stained 
face, scarlet with mortification. 

“Bobby she whispered, 

Rita’s tense face relaxed. Elaine had 
found the one means of escape. 

“Bobby !" exclaimed Cameron, 
amazed. “Bobby! Why, by the name 
of all that’s holy, did vou think I'd have 





any objections? What on earth pos- 
sessed the lad!) What was he dream- 
ing—what were vou dreaming? What 


possible or inpossible objection could I 
have? You're lunatics—both of vou! 
Bobby !" Cameron sat down, his 
dread anxiety turned to amazement. 
The ludicrous vision of these children 
darkly planning a most suitable match 
for themselves; how absurd! His re- 
lief found voice in laughter. 

A knock interrupted. .\ sweet bari- 
tone voice in the corridor asked, “Can't 
I come in? What's the joke?" 

“Bobby !" cried Elaine, her heart in 
her throat. 

“Bobby !" gasped Rita. “Ot course, 
he came by the eleven o'clock train.” 

“Bobby !" = Cameron's voice grew 
suddenly grave. He rose and advanced 
to the door, his face serious, though 
kindly. 

Elaine sprang before him, realizing 
that the whole edifice of her love and 
sacrifice was in peril. Throwing the 
door wide open, she seized the aston- 
ished Bobby with fierce singleness of 
purpose. 

“Father knows!” she = said aloud. 
With her cheek resting on his broad 
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shoulder she pulled down his leonine 
liead to her lips, and whispered: “Pre- 
tend we've been engaged—for God's 
sake!—I had to 1 

A squeeze of her arm, of swift 
comprehension, assured her that she 
need not fear—the unexpected actor 
could take his cue. 

“Come in here, young man,” Cam- 
eron ordered. 

Elaine and her improvised fiancée ad- 
vanced into the room. 

Cameron closed the door. “We can 
at least keep the servants out of this,” he 
said. Then, with folded arms, he con- 
templated the young couple before him 
with an expression half indignant, half 
affectionate. “Elaine, sit down,” he or- 
dered. “Now, Mr. Mays, will vou, can 
you, give a satisfactory explanation of 
your conduct ?” 

Bobby shot an analyzing glance at 
his sister. He guessed much, but he 
knew nothing—only the single sentence 
whispered in his ear. His fear of say- 
ing the wrong thing, of entangling what 
was evidently an already serious matter, 
gave him an expression so confused as 
to appear guilty. 

“Elaine has told you——”" he said, at 
last. 

“Yes—that’s just it!’ objected his 
brother-in-law. “Why didn’t you tell 
me? What excuse have you for plan- 
ning to elope with my daughter—trying 
to induce her to fly with vou, like a 
Montague and Capulet? What have 
you to say of this letter? Why didn't 
you come to me like a man and speak 
out? I would have bet my bottom dol- 
lar on you, for an open, honest man, 
who would sooner die than be under- 
hand.” 

Bobby colored scarlet under this un- 
deserved attack. He was silent a mo- 
ment. Then, raising his clear eyes, and 
squaring his wide shoulders, he 
answered, sturdily: “Mr Cameron, I’m 
sorry I didn’t say it to you before, but 
I do now—I love Elaine with all my 
heart: I have since [ first met her. 
That | haven’t spoken before is solely 
because I am poor.” 

Cameron’s eyes 
spite of his rebuke. 








glowed tender in 
“So you felt too 
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poor to ask my consent, but not too 
poor to marry! A most curious state 
of mind, I must say. Pray, is it cheaper 
to elope than to be decently married and 
have a settlement ?” 

>chby’s eves rested on his sister. 
There was in them that which made her 
wince and, crimsoning, droop her head. 

Wentworth did not observe the look. 
“Explain!” he insisted. 

Elaine stepped forward. ‘Father, 
we were only going to be married, then 
I was coming back here with you to 
wait until he could take me.” 

“And you couldn't trust each other, 
then, any more than you could me? A 
pretty state of affairs. It seems to me, 
if that be true, that you had better wait 
till you are able to trust each other. 
Marriage without trust is impossible.” 

Rita shivered. 

“Father! Dada, 
voice was piteous. 
give?” 

Cameron looked at her a moment; 
then his eves twinkled. “Perhaps.” 

With a bound, she was in his arms 
again, hysterical with delight. 

He kissed her gently. ‘And now, let's 
close the unpleasant part of this matter, 
once and for all. | was—I am hurt at 
vour treatment of me, and I am sur- 
prised at Bobby. But we'll consider 
that over and done. You are young, 
Elaine; though, Bobby, you're old 
enough to know better. Rita says she’s 
desperate, and wants a change. We'll 
take a flying trip abroad next month, 
and when we come back in the fall, 
Elaine shall give her final answer. I'll 
back her up, whatever it is. Will that 
do?” 

Bobby’s blue eyes turned to Elaine, 
with a look that he had never shown 
before. “Will you tell me then, Elaine ?” 
he asked, softly. 

Elaine turned very white, a troubled 
gleam came into her deep eyes. She 
nodded. “TI will,” she said. 

“Now that we all understand each 
other, we'll be open and above-board 
ever after,” continued Cameron. He 
turned toward his wife, and was startled 
as he saw her pallor, and the heavy cir- 
cles beneath her “You are ill. 


Elaine’s 
you for- 


dear !” 


“Won't 


eyes. 


This has worn you out,” he said, with 
concerned affection. “I’ve been blind— 
forgive me. We'll go off for a lark in 
a week or two. It will do us all no end 
of good. Come, children; Rita’s fagged 
to death with all this excitement. Let’s 
leave her to rest.” 

Rita did not try to detain them. She 
rose with an effort, and followed them 
to the door. “Elaine,” she whispered, 
as they passed out. The girl stepped 
back into the room. “Elaine,” she said 
again, holding out her hand. 

In the single word was gratitude, a 
promise, a prayer for forgiveness. 
Elaine met it all frankly. 

The door closed. and Rita was alone. 

As the three went downstairs, the hall 
clock struck one, and the luncheon gong 
beat out its mellow summons. 

“Where is Ginger?” asked Cameron, 
“At the golf links ?” 

“Ginger has a headache.” said Elaine, 
quickly. 

“Miss Genevra took Campfollower, 
and went riding about twenty minutes 
ago; said she didn’t want lunch,” Bill- 
ings announced from the doorway, as 
he held back the curtains. 

Cameron detained his daughter for a 
moment in the hall. He stroked her 
hair with tenderest affection. “Don’t 
think [I don’t understand, dear,” he 
whispered. “I was romantic once my- 
self. I’—he hesitated—"! eloped with 
your mother, dear.” 


Meanwhile, down the hot, glaring 
road galloped Ginger. The big roan, 
shaking his bit, springing with great 
lunges that would have unseated any- 
one but a vacquero, or the hot-hearted 


girl who had once been a tomboy. She 
had made up her mind to meet Beverley 
before he reached Coulton’s Corners. 
He would take his horses by rail to 
Garden City, and drive over, fifteen 
miles, she reasoned. She would meet 
him halfway if she started before one. 
Obviously, he would have driven with 
Rita to the ordinary steamboat pier, 
three miles below. She would be less 
likely to be observed than if he took her 
to the nearer and more frequented dock 
of the yacht club. On she rode through 
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the glare and heat, reckless of the path 
or what was on it. 

At Coulton’s Corners she paused. 
The roan pawed and blew the dust from 
his nostrils impatiently. Then off once 
more over the wide road that led toward 
the distant spire of the town. There 
was but the one way for him to take. 
At last, she drew rein on a hilltop, in the 
shade of an elm. 

Far down the winding road she saw 
the sparkle of the sun on brass harness, 
the satin gleam of a well-groomed pair, 
and the spinning, fiery pinwheels of the 
vellow-wheeled cart. She sat and 
waited, like a little Claude Duval of the 
highway—armed with as fierce a pair of 
eves as ever blazed and a tongue as 
sharp as the keenest blade. 

Closer and closer came the spanking 
bays. She could see Beverley, his face 
shadowed by a broad sombrero, lifting 
them along with steady, light hand. He 
had not looked up. The horses breasted 


the rise gallantly, attacking the steep hill 
at a rattling gait. 

Ginger, with a single stab of her 
spurred heel, sent the roan across the 


road. There she stood—a little high- 
wayman of rose and bronze. 

3everley looked up. A swift exclam- 
ation escaped his lips. He drew up the 
horses on their haunches. 

“What are you doing here?” he de- 
manded. 

“Waiting for you.” The roan held 
his ground, blocking the way. 

His eyes framed an unspoken ques- 
tion; there was anxiety, too, in their un- 
winking gaze. 

Ginger nerved herself. “I came to 
tell vou to turn back. It’s no use going 
on, and you needn't be more of a cad 
than you have been.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“That I—that Elaine, knows—and 
Rita won't be at Coulton’s Corners, nor 
at any corner as long as she lives.” 

“So,” he said, calmly, as if accepting 
a sherbet. “To whom am I indebted?” 

Ginger set her lips hard. ‘That's one 
reason why I came,” she answered, head 
erect, though white to the lips. “I 
wanted to tell you. You're indebted to 
me. I opened your letter.” 


lor the moment, astonishment swal- 
lowed every other feeling. 

“You! What made 
Why ?” 

‘“Because”—she spoke slowly, looking 
him square in the eyes—"I was jealous 
—I was in love with you. I can tell you 
that now, because I’m not any longer. 
You are a cur and a coward! I am only 
—a thief—but, I wanted to tell you my- 
self what I did.” 

He looked at her, suddenly compre-" 
hending. “Poor little girl ” He 
checked the words, knowing instinct- 
ively they would hurt her more than any 
taunt. He forget his lost gratification 
and vengeance, realizing that Ginger 
would never, till she died, forgive her- 
self, nor forget what she had done— 
done in miserable, burning jealousy of 
him. He knew what her double con- 
fession had cost her. 

“That’s all,” she said, curtly. 
by—you had better turn here.” 

Wheeling her horse, she freed the 
reins. The big roan sprang forward, 
plunging recklessly down the hillside. 
the stones rattling behind him, then out 
across the level below in a cloud of dust. 

His left hand curbing his restless 
horses, Beverley swept off his sombrero 
with a low bow. “Ginger,” he said. 
aloud, “you’re a d d little gentle- 
man.” Then he turned his team slowly 

The girl rode on, her soul in sackcloth 
under the ashes of her first romance. 


you think? 


**Good- 


EPILOGUE. 


Again it was July. The breezy, 
sparkling July of mid-Atlantic. A huge 
ocean steamer ripped the sea, trailing a 
wake of tattered foam laces behind her. 
At the bows, a girl and a man stood, 
arm in arm. The wind caught the hood 
of her smart traveling coat with a 
wrench, nearly tearing it from its fas- 
tening, and sending a shower of tiny 
white particles upon the streaming deck. 

[Elaine laughed, and colored. 

“Heavens, Bobby!” she’ exclaimed, 
“shall I ever get the rice out of my 
clothes ?” 














SONG 


ACK to the siren South, 
Each mad red rose aglow, 

To the vintage of her mouth, 
Where purple kisses grow. 


Back to her Orient eyes, 

Her bosom’s buds ablow; 
Languorous land of ardent skies, 

What should the cold North know? 


Ropert LoveMAN. 


LOVE'S DREAM 


(FOR MUSIC) 


F it were mine to measure 
The ecstasy supreme, 
And all the pride and pleasure 
That fill a lover’s dream; 
O, what an untold treasure 
This heart of mine could show! 
Give me but this 
One dream of bliss; 
All other dreams may go. 


Before my vision dances 
A form of grace divine, 
Whose loveliness enhances 
The rapture that is mine, 
The fairest of all fancies, 
Love’s dearest gift and best! 
Give me but this 
One dream of bliss; 
The world may have the rest. 


Like melody her voice is; 
Her face like morning fair; 
And all my heart rejoices 
Because her love is there; 
What dream of dreams so choice is— 
So strangely sweet and true? 
Give me but this 
One dream of bliss; 
Sweetheart, the dream of You. 
FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 











CREIGHTON’S 
By Allan 


HE best luncheon the elub af- 
fordéd had not mollified the old 
gentleman one particle, and even 

after the first few puffs of a fragrant 
perfecto he was quite as unreasonable 
as when he unfolded his napkin and 
started to lecture his son and heir. 

“But, father,” protested the boy, “you 
never found fault with me for spending 
money before.” 

“No,” replied Creighton, senior, “and 
I shouldn’t now if you spent it sensibly. 
Haven't you horses enough to drive like 
a gentleman, without scenting your 
clothes with gasoline and staining your 
hands with oil, like a dirty machinist ?” 

“The day of the horse is past; the 
automobile is both horse and vehicle of 
the future—saves time, money, and 
strength.” 

“Saves time, does it?” snorted the 
elder gentleman, setting down his cof- 
fee-cup with a slam. “Were you born 
with a knowledge of how to run one, or 
did you learn it at college?” 

“I took lessons of Roussier, the best 
chauffeur in the country.” 

“So I judged—by his charges! 
Twelve hours’ instruction, one hundred 
and twenty dollars!” 

“He said I learned faster than any 
other pupil he had,” declared the youth, 
proudly. 

“But Jackson doesn’t say so. Here 
you've been in the office since fall, and 
I don’t believe you know a balance sheet 
from a daybook. There’s no better ac- 


countant in the business than Jackson, 
and if you paid him half the attention 
you gave that Frenchman, you might 
learn something about how Creighton 
& Company 
spend.” 


make the money you 
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The governor had talked like this be- 
fore; and, remembering the futility of 
defending himself, Chester lit a cigar- 
ette and smoked in silence, knowing that 
later his parent would regret his hasty 
words and make generous amends. 

“When I agreed with Charlie Hol- 
lister,” continued the old gentleman, 
“that his girl should marry my boy, I 
little thought that he was getting the 
worst of the bargain. Perhaps it is 
providential that poor Charlie didn’t 
live to see his son-in-law neglecting the 
best brokerage business in Manhattan 
to puff around the streets in an evil- 
smelling machine. The girl is coming 
to-morrow ; but if you don’t prove your- 
self worthy, I vow that you shan’t have 
her. I’m bound to be her father as 
well as yours.” 

“First, hadn’t we better consult the 
young lady?” the boy ventured to say. 
“Western girls have decided opinions, 
I understand, and perhaps the old- 
world custom of arranging marriages 
between babes in the cradle is not pop- 
ular in Montana.” 

“Oh, I know she was brought up on 
a ranch, without a mother’s care, since 
she was an infant; but she has been at 
the best school in the East, and Charles 
Hollister’s girl couldn’t be other than a 
lady as fine as the land produces. I 


_never saw her, but take my word for 


that. I hear she has her father’s ways 
—nobody could resist Charlie. You'll 
want her fast enough once you see her. 
But you must win her.” 

“The romantic old boy!” thought 
Chester, affectionately. “Tell me what 
I] must do, father, to prove myself 
worthy. Will you set me a _ task? 
Seven labors, perhaps?” 
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“Anything to show that you're a 
man, a worker and not a_ butterfly. 
Could you support yourself if you were 
cast adrift without a dollar? Did you 
ever earn a dollar in your life?” 

“Thanks to you, I never had to. 
I could.” 

“Prove it, then,” cried Creighton, 
senior. “To-night bring me one dollar 
earned by honest toil—no gambling, 
mind you—and I'll take back all I’ve 
said. Yes, I'll give you this chance to 
redeem yourself, and if you fail I swear 
that Nora Hollister’s name shall never 
be Creighton.” 

The arrival of the waiter with the 
charge-slip saved the awkward neces- 
sity of replying to this offer. Chester 
signed in silence, and the meal being 
over, pushed back his chair and rose 
from the table. 

“You understand, do you? I mean 
what I say,” said the old gentleman. 

“Yes, father.” 

“Very well. You haven’t any time 
to lose. Good luck to you. I'll stay 
until I finish this cigar.” 


But 


From the dining-room young Creigh- 
ton withdrew with dignity, but once 
outside he ran down the imposing steps 
of the clubhouse and sprang into his 


automobile like a joyous Mercury. 
“Good luck!” thought he, “I should say 
so. When father started hauling me 
over the coals, I had no idea it would 
end this way.” 

A push of the lever, a twist of the 
tiller, and he was gliding down the ave- 
nue, skillfully winding in and out 
among the slow cabs and carriages. A 
morning shower had washed the asphalt 
clean as a ballroom floor; the sun 
beamed mild and beneficent ; everybody 
looked prosperous and contented, and 
the driver of Creighton’s automobile 
was gay as a lark. In his happy, care- 
less life, the knowledge of his father’s 
matrimonial plans had been the one 
shadow, a very small shadow at first, 
but lately grown to gruesome size. 

Charles Hollister had been dead for 
several months, and his orphan daugh- 
ter was coming from school to live with 
the Creightons. Familiar with his par- 
ent’s cherished purpose and strong will, 


Chester had seen no avenue of escape 
from a marriage which, being prear- 
ranged, was as distasteful to him as it 
would be to any other modern young 
American. Now, without an effort on 
his part, thanks to the unexpected result 
of this controversy, he was free. For 
what could be easier than not earning a 
dollar. As to the uncomplimentary 
opinion expressed by the old gentleman 
in the heat of his tirade—he was not 
worried about that, since he knew, and 
knew that his father knew, that his im- 
patience over the dry details of double 
entry was more than offset by his ready 
grasp of the large principles of finance. 
Of course, he could earn a dollar—and 
he would, to-morrow. But, as he loved 
liberty, not to-day. 

Thus banishing the ancient shadow, 
he surrendered to the joy of the perfect 
afternoon, and deciding that the best 
way to celebrate his release would be a 
glorious run over a road he knew, out 
beyond Long Island City, he turned the 
corner of Forty-second street, on his 
way to the Thirty-fourth street ferry. 

Opposite the main exit of the Grand 
Central Station a stubborn horse, as if 
to prove the superiority of machine to 
animal power, had held up traffic until 
the way was completely — blocked. 
Creighton stopped near the curb on the 
north side and took advantage of the 
enforced wait to slip on a rather disrep- 
utable dust coat and exchange his derby 
for the green-visored cap that was kept 
under the seat, arrayed in which gar- 
ments he appeared businesslike and 
ready for any amount of dusty touring. 
When his preparations were completed, 
signs of an outlet appeared ahead, and 
his hand was returned to the lever; 
but passengers from an incoming train 
began to pour from the station, and 
the rush of eager Jehus jammed the 
blockade tighter than ever. He had 
about concluded to turn around and 
seek the ferry by one of the parallel 
streets, when right beside him he heard 
a voice: 

“Cabby, are you engaged ?” 

Little imagining that he was the per- 
son thus addressed, he looked hastily 
to see the source of the clear, sweet 
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tones. She stood on the sidewalk, not a 
yard away, a slight, girlish figure in 
smart black and white traveling attire. 
“Are you taken?” she repeated, looking 
straight at him from big brown eyes. 

One glance at the frankest, friendli- 
est face he had ever seen, and Chester 
Creighton, broker, clubman, and Yale, 
1yO1, answered without hesitation: 

“No, ma’am. Jump right in.” 

Then, recollecting that even a cab- 
man probably had manners he got down 
to take her bag and assist her to the 
seat. 

“I’m glad of that,” said the owner of 
the smiling eyes ; “for I never rode in an 
automobile before, and yours looks like 
the best one here. Will you promise to 
go fast?” 

“It’s only for you to say how fast,” 
said he, dexterously shielding her skirt 
from the wheel; “there isn’t a machine 
in the club that can pass me.” 

“Oh, do you automobile cabmen have 
a club? How swell!” 

“It’s just a union, ma’am.” 


“Well, of course, you have a right to 
feel superior to the cabmen who only 


drive horses. Do you prefer to be 
called ‘chauffeur’? You see, | am a 
stranger to New York.” 

It was not necessary for her to tell 
that. Any one could see that she was 
so full of the interest and delight of her 
introduction to the great city that she 
could not help talking with somebody— 
even a handsome young cab driver. 
Moreover, no New York girl would 
have mistaken a_twelve-horse-power 
touring car for an ordinary motor cab. 

“T want to go to Riverside Drive,” 
said the vision, as he climbed into the 
seat beside her, and took the tiller. “‘Is 
it far from here?” 

The chauffeur softly sniffed the faint 
—very faint—perfume of her nearness, 
and stole a look at a delicious profile. 

“Yes’m, a long ride; but I'll get you 
there as quick as anybody could.” 

“Never mind; there’s no great hurry. 
I've longed all my life to see Fifth 
Avenue and Central Park, and you must 
show them to me, no matter how long 
it takes. Oh! this is too exciting!” The 
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astonishing young creature almost 
bounced in her seat. 

Chester agreed with her perfectly— 
the prospect was exciting... Back 
through Forty-second street rolled the 
big machine, and up the avenue. Then 
for a while his fare was silent, as she 
gazed with frank, yet unobtrusive curi- 
osity at the houses, the people, and the 
passing, ever-changing parade of vehi- 
cles—an absorbing occupation that af- 
forded the youth an opportunity to do 
some guarded staring on his own ac- 
count. Blessed privilege, but all too 
short; for presently she showed an in- 
clination to study the metropolitan type 
nearest at hand. Creighton might have 
borne feminine inspection complacently, 
for his features were strong and pass- 
ably symmetrical, and a clean life had 
set no lines to be ashamed of about his 
mouth; but under this process of as- 
sessment he grew restive. In fact, he 
was glad when they reached the plaza, 
and his announcement that the park was 
before them drew her attention from his 
embarrassed self. 

Hardly had he regained his self-pos- 
session when he was thrown upon a sad 
dilemma. Just inside the park gate he 
was recognized, in spite of coat and cap 
pulled low, by Mrs. Van Soor, who 
leaned from her carriage with her 
sweetest bow. It was a question of cut- 
ting an old friend or betraying himself 
and losing the society of a girl he had 
known about ten minutes, but his choice 
was made without hesitation. Mrs. Van 
Soor passed by, hurt and astonished. 

“That woman thought she knew me,” 
remarked Innocence, beside him. “I 
wonder who she is.” 

Dragging his cap still lower, Chester 
steered for the most secluded road; for, 
although ready to repeat such sacrifices 
indefinitely, he could not expect that her 
suspicion would slumber forever. And 
so the car coasted along fairy lakelets 
and penetrated magic groves where the 
squirrels and robins hopped out to see, 
not on the shortest route to Riverside, 
perhaps—but how could she know? 
Certainly she did not complain that the 
journey was long. The soaring motion 
entranced her, and, entering a level 
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stretch of road, she urged, “Faster! 
Faster!’ until the car shook with the 
quick pulsations of the engine, and a 
great pennon of dust rose behind them. 
“Stop!” bawled a park policeman, 
mounting his bicycle to give chase; but 
they had disappeared around a turn be- 
fore his feet touched the pedals. “Glo- 
rious!” cried the girl, tucking back the 
shining strands of hair that had strug- 
gled from beneath her hat. “You are 
a very good chauffeur, and I mean to 
engage you again. What is your 
name?” 

The question came so unexpectedly 
that Creighton grew red, as he stam- 
mered: 

*‘J—Jones, ma’am—John Jones.” 

Then the automobile wandered aim- 
lessly, Chester explaining the devious 
course by the need of eluding the pur- 
suit of the law. They lost the police- 
man, but encountered somebody that 
caused infinitely more trouble. Speed- 
ing down a crossroad came Ryder San- 
ford, in his red runabout. Either he 


failed to observe that the lady was a 


stranger, or he didn’t care, for as he 
passed he swung his hat and called out, 
“Hello, Creighton! Great day, isn’t 
it! Don’t forget that dinner of mine 
to-night, Creighton !” 

Chester burned to run the idiot down, 
and ride like Juggernaut over his pal- 
pitating remains. The mischief was 
done. He wondered whether she would 
order him to stop and put her down in 
the center of the park. Why did she 
not say something? 

Had he dared to look, he might have 
seen Severity striving vainly to pucker 
a smooth brow and spoi’ the curves of 
a rebellious mouth. But, unfortunately, 
he kept his eyes on the road that flashed 
like a white ribbon under the dash- 
board. 

A voice came at last—very stern: 

“Now that your little masquerade is 
over, perhaps you will take me out 
where I can find a cab, Mister John— 
Jones—Creighton.”’ 

“Chester Creighton, at your service,” 
he could not refrain from saying, as he 
pulled off his cap, and bowed a contrite 
head. 


“Well, Mr. Chester Creighton, what 
have you to say for yourself?” 

He ventured a look, and took heart. 
It was not the deception he regretted— 
how could he? But the deceiving of 
such a miracle of trust. A true explan- 
ation was the most honorable course; 
and within certain limits he proceeded 
to make one. 

“Maybe | have no excuse,” he began; 
“but, think of the provocation !” 

The palest ghost of a smile might be- 
tray appreciation. 

“The temptation!” he added. 

The automobile recognized the situ- 
ation, and slowed to its gentlest glide. 

“When you understand the circum- 
stances, you will pardon me, I know.” 

“They must be very extraordinary.” 

“They are,” he declared, with sudden 
inspiration. “I let you hire me in order 
that I might marry a certain girl. I 
had to earn a dollar before nightfall.” 

“How remarkable! So you made 
the sacrifice for her?” 

“Sacrifice! Ahem! We have been 
practically engaged since we were chil- 
dren,” he replied. 

“Ah?” 

“T don’t wonder you're surprised.” 

“But how have I helped you?” 

Her interest was greater than she 
could conceal, and he determined to tell 
her the whole story. At any rate, he 
might enlist her sympathy—and after 
that—well, the main thing was to re- 
move her distrust and set himself right 
in her estimation. And so he related 
the circumstances that led to his fath- 
er’s demand, reserving only his own 
share in that memorable discussion. 
His companion listened intently, and 
before he had proceeded far he was re- 
warded by seeing the forgiveness steal 
into her look. Lives there a maid who 
could resist the appeal of such ro- 
mance ? 

“And when I made my funny blunder 
at the station,” she inquired, “you saw 
your way out of the difficulty and en- 
couraged my mistake for that reason?” 

“Y—yes,” he answered. Down con- 
science ! 

“I’m ever so glad I could assist you. 
Tell me about her; what is she like?” 
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“The truth is, I don’t know,” he re- 
plied, unthinkingly. “You see, I 
haven't seen her yet. But she’s coming 
soon to live with us.” 

“Perhaps I have no right to ask,” 
said she, “but—you are going to marry 
her then, just because your father’s 
planned it so?” 

“Yes.” 

“Few girls would fancy such an ar- 
rangement.” 

“Frank,” thought Clester, regretting 
nevertheless that he had concealed any- 
thing in the first place. “Do you be- 
lieve she would feel that way about it ?” 
he asked. 

“She might prefer to be won like 
other girls.” 

He had a strange anxiety for the 
good opinion of this outspoken young 
person, and now he feared that the tide 
was turning against him. He _ pon- 


dered; while the exhaust of the engine 
and the whirr of the big tiresonthe hard 
macadam were the only sounds. 
mind was soon made up. ‘ 

“Now,” he said, slowly, feeling his 


His 


way, “I am going to make a clean 
breast of it. Whether you can believe 
me or not, after being twice deceived, 
the real facts are these: I agree with 
you perfectly. Although the reason 
was purely selfish, I rejoiced when that 
condition was placed upon our mar- 
riage, because I resolved that it never 
should be carried out. Then, you see, 
my father will be bound by his promise 
not to throw me at the poor little girl’s 
head. He is a firm man, and no matter 
what happens, he'll stand by his word.” 

“Oh, are you sure he would?” she 
cried, in alarm. “Think how dreadful 
it would be if you should happen to like 
the girl, after all!” 

“That's hardly. possible,” he replied, 
rather brutally. “I’ve known Western 
girls before.” 

His companion’s eyes flashed and her 
lips tithtened. What could the matter 
be? Did girls—and strangers—usually 
fight each other's battles so loyally ? 

“Then what was the need of your im- 
posing upon me?” she demanded, turn- 
ing upon him so vehemently that he 
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caped going into the ditch. 

“Impose upon you?” he stammered, 

“Yes. What becomes now of your 
elaborate excuse?” 

Creighton threw up his hand in sur- 
render. “I’m at your mercy. The 
time for excuses is past. I just couldn’t 
help it. And that’s all there is to say.” 

“Couldn’t help what ?” 

“Taking advantage of the Heaven- 
sent opportunity to have you here be- 
side me. I'm telling the truth now, 
and, though you may make me get 
down and take to the woods right here 
—I’m glad I did it.” 

That his offense was beyond pardon 
her next words left no doubt. 

“You are taking me to Riverside 
Drive. Are we not nearly there?” 

For the first time since the disastrous 
encounter with Sanford, Creighton took 
his bearings, and found that the Sev- 
enty-second Street gate was just ahead. 
It was all over for the present; but she 
could not avoid letting him see where 
she lived, and perhaps at some future 
time—well, he just knew that the owner 
of those lips and eyes could never har- 
bor resentment. He put on more speed, 
and the machine bounced out on to the 
pavement. There was silence until they 
turned into the Drive, when he recol- 
lected that she had not told him her des- 
tination, and asked the number of the 
house. 

“T will tell you when we reach it,” 
was all she said. 

Up the beautiful street the girl 
scarcely vouchsafed a look at the grand 
panorama of the river and its towering 
western wall. Two blocks were passed 
—three—four—and Creighton’s heart 
beat faster. She would not be far 
away; for they were approaching the 
vicinity of his own home. Suddenly 
she spoke: 

“Stop here.” 

He shut off the power and threw his 
weight upon the brake. Trembling 
with balked momentum, the automobile 
stopped in front of a vacant lot! 

“T'll walk the rest of the way,” she 
announced calmly, in answer to his 
mute astonishment. 
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He started to protest fiercely, but 
she silenced him with a gesture, and 
stepped down before he could offer 
assistance. 

“Please give me my bag,” said she. 

Springing to the ground, he lifted out 
the leather suit case. 

“Do let me carry it for you,” he 
begged. 

“My bag!” 

He ground his teeth, and handed it 
over. “Good-by,” he said, holding out 
his hand beseechingly. 

Then at last did she prove relentless ; 
for, drawing a folded dollar bill from 
the opening of her glove, where evi- 
dently it had lain in readiness, she 
placed it in his upturned palm. 

The youth flushed crimson. “You 
know I didn’t mean that,” he said, re- 
proachfully. 

“Isn't it the regular fare?” 

“T can’t believe you are human,” he 
blurted out. “I have done wrong, but 
I’ve paid the penalty. You can’t know 
how you are punishing me. Please 
take it back.” 

Tor an instant he thought she hesi- 
tated; but he was wrong. 

“No; you must keep it,” she insisted, 
coldly. 

His answer was to cast the bill at her 
feet. 

“Have pity! You know what you 
condemn me to if you force me to 
take it.” 

“Pick it up!” 

Chester stooped and lifted the green- 
back, holding it between thumb and 
forefinger like some disagreeable little 
animal. 

“Put it in your pocket,” she com- 
manded, and he obeyed, resignedly. 


“And 
day.” 

Creighton stood, and watched her as 
she moved rapidly up the street, an 
erect, jaunty figure, in spite of the 
heavy bag. Long afterward he remem- 
bered how the big black letters, “N.C. 
H.,” on the end of that bag tantalized 
his vision. When he could decipher 
them no more he turned and sprang 
into his automobile. His soul cried out 
for the open road, the stinging rush of 
air in the face, and the headlong speed 
that demands the tension of every 
nerve. 

Yet, such is the weakness of human 
resolve that he had no more than turned 
into the cross street, when his foot was 
on the brake. With feverish haste, he 
brought the machine to a stand, and, 
leaving it unguarded in the middle of 
the road rushed back to the corner. 

The figure in black was gone! No— 
there it was ascending the steps of a 
house. What? Yes! By all the gods! 
the house was Creighton’s own. <A 
great light burst upon him. — Fool! 
Fool! But lucky fool! happy fool! fool 
with a brain aflame with joy! 

He thrust his hand into his pocket 
and pulled forth a crumpled greenback. ° 
A speck of dust soiled its newness. He 
tenderly brushed it off, and, taking out 
his card case tucked it in the inmost 
compartment, put the case back, and 
buttoned his coat over it. 

“She knew; and she made me take 
it,” he exulted, as he trod an airy path 
back to the automobile. 

The squat monster seemed to grin 
knowingly, and he patted its vast, pol- 
ished flank with an affectionate hand. 
Then he leaped to his seat and headed 
for the office of Creighton & Company. 


now, Mr. John Jones, good- 


we. 
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By Una 


Y dearest friend pulled a most 

doleful face. “Oh, Paula,” she 

cried, “it’s perfectly dreadful! 
Ilere the doctors have ordered mam- 
ma off to Colorado for the summer. 
They say she needs the climate or 
the altltude, or something, and I 
must either go along with her or stop 
here with papa, and New York is sim- 
ply unbearable in hot weather. And as 
tor Colorado—nothing you could offer 
me would induce me to go there. I 
know L would be scalped, or something. 
Oh, it’s simply awful!” 

“Oh, you would be safe enough,” I 
said, by way of consolation. ‘*Colorado 
is really a nice place, quite civilized, you 
know. They don’t scalp people out 
there any more; it’s not fashionable.” 

But Amy was not to be comforted. 
“| had set my heart on going to a dear 
little place up among the Vermont 
hills,” she cried, regretfully. “Quite the 
nicest place to spend the summer I know 
And now, to be poked off to Colo- 
rado, or forced to stay here—oh, it’s un- 
endurable ! 

“Amy,” I said, severely, “you have 
been spoiled, outrageously spoiled. It 
will do you good to do something for 
once that you don’t want to do.” 

Amy sniffed pathetically, and wiped 
her eyes on a mite of a lace handker- 
chief. Her eves are lovely, especially 
when she cries just a tiny bit; then they 
are like big purple violets washed over 
with dew. Amy can get anything on 
top of earth she wants, if she only cries 
for it. Amy in tears is irresistible. She 
doesn’t get red and spotted and gener- 
ally ugly. No, indeed. Her cheeks get 
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faintly pink and the corners ot her 
mouth have a little grieved droop, and 
before you know it, you are down on 
your knees fairly begging to be allowed 
to do the very thing she wants done. 

“Wewassett is quite the loveliest place 
I know,” she said, wiping away another 
tear. 

I carefully refrained from looking at 
Amy. I did not like to see her distress, 
and I really did not see how I could help 
her. 

“Wewassett,” I repeated, 
charming name, anyway.” 

“You could take me, Paula, if you 
only would,” Amy said, with deep re- 
proach, and a few more tears. 

I fairly jumped out of my chair. 
“Good gracious! Amy, are you crazy? 
What you need is a chaperone.” 

She looked at me over the top of her 
handkerchief. “Just call yourself Mrs. 
Somebody or other, and you would 
make a lovely chaperone, Paula,” she 
said. ‘You are so staid, so entirely ir- 
reproachable, always. You couldn’t do 
an indiscreet thing if vou tried, could 
you, now, laula?” 

It was only too true. Eyeglasses, a 
straight nose, and a generally severe 
countenance had acquired for me a rep- 
utation which I lived up to because | 
hadn't the courage to upset everybody's 
preconceived ideas concerning me. 

“Dear Paula likes solid reading,” they 
said, and gave me histories and horrid 
scientific works, when my soul yearned 
for the latest novels or a bit of nonsense 
verse. 

“How refreshing to find a girl who 
isn’t frivolous,” they said, and seated me 
at dinner beside an ancient professor, 
who talked fossils for two solid hours, 


“it's a 
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and said afterward that “Miss Thomp- 
son is a remarkably well-informed 
young person, considering her age.” 

And my sole contribution to our con- 
versation had been an occasional “Yes,” 
“No,” ‘How remarkable,” together with 
an effective uplifting of my eyebrows. 
I suffered in silence and longed with all 
my soul to break loose and be like the 
other girls, but I didn’t dare. 

“Amy,” I said, “your 
wouldn’t trust you with me.” 

Amy gave her eyes a final dab, and 
pocketed her handkerchief. Evidently, 
she saw that, so far as I was concerned, 
she had gained her point. 

“Oh, yes, she would,” she said, with 
cheerful assurance. “I can manage 
mamma, and papa, too,’ which was 
quite true. 

“Tf I chaperone you, you will have to 
behave yourself,” I said, severely. 

“T always behave,” Amy said, with a 
charming pout. “And, Paula, you will 
choose a nice name, won’t you?” 

“Let me think? How would ‘Mrs. 
Beverley Turner’ do?” The situation 
held possibilities, and 1 began to catch 
some of Amy’s enthusiasm. Who could 
tell? Perhaps Mrs. Beverley Turner 
would not feel compelled to live up to 
Miss Paula Thompson’s reputation. 

“That’s a lovely name,” Amy agreed. 
“You will be a widow, of course.” 

“No, I think not. I shall have a hus- 
band in South Africa or the Klondike, 
or some other inaccessible place. A hus- 
band, even though absent, is often a 
great protection. 

I spent the next three weeks getting 
together Mrs. Beverley Turner’s ward- 
robe, and I threw prudence to the winds 
and bought all the lovely things Paula 
Thompson had always coveted. I had 
been in the habit of wearing sweet white 
gowns and pale pink ones for evening, 
and modest grays and browns for the 
street; but Mrs. Beverley Turner fairly 
blazed in scarlet and shone resplendent 
in gold and silver embroideries. And I 
bought a quantity of black gowns, lovely 
fluffy things, ruffled and plaited, and 
covered with the most fetching gilt 
spangles that caught the light and shone 
and glittered and looked like tiny specks 


mother 


of fire. And I fairly reveled in French- 
heeled, silver-buckled shoes, and lovely 
sparkly things for my hair, and picture 
hats loaded with all kinds of impos- 
sible flowers. 


HH, 


I wouldn't let Amy have even a peep 
at my gowns till we unpacked our 
trunks at Wewassett, though she was 
consumed with curiosity and begged me 
to tell her what I had bought. 

“Nice frocks, these, for a chaperone 
to wear,” she cried, pointing a scornful 
finger at my gorgeous outfit. 

But she speedily forgot me and my 
clothes, and I understood why she had 
been so determined to come to Wewas- 
sett. Upon investigation, | discovered 
that Mr. Roger Howard was every- 
thing that was desirable as to family 
and money, and I saw no reason why 
Amy should not encourage him, if she 
chose; though I never was able to dis- 
cover that he stood in need of much 
encouragement. 

As Mrs. Beverley Turner, Amy’s 
chaperone, I was accepted without ques- 
tion, and for a week everything was 
lovely. Then, one afternoon, Amy burst 
into my room, where I was trying to 
choose between a red gown and a black 
one for that evening's dance. 

“Oh, Paula!” she cried, tragically, 
“he’s come! Your husband's here!” 

“Mv husband!” I fairly shrieked. 
“Good gracious, Amy! I haven’t any.” 

“Anyway, Mr. Beverley Turner is 
here. I was introduced to him not ten 
minutes ago. He's out on the lawn 
now, if you want to see him.” 

Amy dropped on the bed, and buried 
her face in the pillows and wept. 

Heavens! It had never entered my 
mind that there might be a Mr. Beverley 
Turner, but if Amy was to be believed, 
it appeared that there was, and to have 
inadvertently borrowed his name with- 
out either his knowledge or consent—I 
very nearly had a nervous chill, but I 
managed to walk to the window, and, 
keeping discreetly behind the lace cur- 
tains, I peeped out. As there was only 
one man in sight, I concluded he must 
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be Mr. Beverley Turner. He was big 
and blonde, and immaculately dressed. 
(I like a man to be careful about his 
clothes.) And he had a lovely mus- 
tache. (I hate a man without a mus- 
tache.) And his hair curled ever so 
slightly. He had the kindest eyes and 
the firmest mouth I had ever seen, and, 
altogether, he seemed the sort of a man 
one could trust. “Anyway, he looks 
like a gentleman,” I ventured, after a 
prolonged stare. 

Amy sat up in bed, and I saw with 
astonishment that her face was quite as 
spotted and her nose every bit as swollen 
as my own would have been under like 
conditions. For once in her life, Amy 
had not cried for effect. 

‘“He’s perfectly horrid,” she sobbed, 
“to come here and spoil all our good 
time. Oh, Paula, why didn’t you choose 
some other name?” 

“Well, you helped me,” I said, resent- 
fully. “You liked the name, you know 
you did.” 

Amy went back to her pillows, and I 
to my window. 

“And now, because of your horrid 
name, we shall have to go away from 
here,” came in muffled tones from the 
bed. 

“Amy,” I said, crossly, “if you want 
to talk to me, for Heaven’s sake, do 
take your head out of those pillows; I 
can’t understand a word you say. Be- 
sides, you are mussing my bed.” 

“You are a selfish thing to be think- 
ing about your bed, when we have got 
to leave this lovely place,” but she got 
off the bed and joined me at the win- 
dow. 

“No; we won't leave,” I said, with 
spirit. “I won't run away from any 
man, not even from my husband.” 

“Oh, Paula.” Amy gasped, ‘do you 
really dare to stay here? He may have 
a wife somewhere, and if she should 
find that you had called yourself Mrs. 
Beverley Turner and spent the summer 
here with her husband bs 

“IT am not here with Mr. Beverley 
Turner,” I interrupted, sharply; “I am 
here as your chaperone, and here I in- 
tend to stay. The real Mrs. Beverley 
Turner will have to look out for her- 


self, for this Mrs. Beverley Turner will 
probably have troubles of her own, and 
plenty of them, too. And, anyway,” I 
added, maliciously, ‘if she sues me for 
alienating her husband’s affections, you 
will be the star witness.” 

“Oh,” Amy gasped; “don’t you think 
we had better, perhaps, go away, after 
all?” 

“Nonsense! We'll stick it out,” and 
I began to search for my gloves and 
slippers. 

“But what shall we tell people?” Amy 
persisted. 

“Not anything till we have to, and 
then you can say we are not on speaking 
terms. That will be strictly true, at any 
rate. If Mr. Beverley Turner wants to 
make any other explanation, he can do 
so.” I got out gloves and slippers, and 
laid them beside my gown, the black 
gown, for it seemed more in keeping 
with my feelings. 

Amy looked on in wide-eyed astonish- 
ment. “Paula,” she cried, “you surely 
are not going down to the dance this 
evening? What if he is there?” 

“Of course, I am going,’’ I said, cool- 
ly; “I will have to meet him some time, 
and as well now as later.” 

But inwardly I quaked, and I dreaded 
the first meeting with Mr. Beverley Tur- 
ner far more than Amy suspected. But 
for that night, at least, | was spared, for 
Mr. Turner was conspicuous by his ab- 
sence, and at the end of the evening 
almost everybody seemed to have been 
made mysteriously aware that Mr. Bev- 
erley Turner’s presence at Wewassett 
was a most unfortunate circumstance, 
for which I was in no wise to blame. 


Il. 


I felt reasonably safe when I prom- 
ised to join a wheeling party the follow- 
ing morning, though nothing could have 
induced me to go had I known that 
Mollie Lewall was to be of the party, 
for to be with Mollie is to invite dis- 
aster. 

I enjoy bicycling more than any other 
sport, and the roads around Wewassett 
were lovely, quite the most beautiful I 
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had ever seen, and in such perfect con- 
dition. 

The others of the party were waiting 
when I joined them under the big oak 
tree in front of the hotel, which was to 
be our starting point. 

“Hurry, Mrs. Turner,’’ Mollie Lew- 
all cried, as soon as she caught sight of 
me. 

“Don’t wait,” I called back, wishing 
to put as great a distance between us as 
I possibly could. “I can easily over- 
take you. With whom am I to 
ride?” 

Mollie was mounting her wheel. 
“Oh, you will ride with your husband, 
of course, Mrs. Turner,” she flung back 
as she rode off. 

My husband! Good Heavens! I 
looked wildly around. Yes, he was 
there—Mr. Beverley Turner—and his 
face rivaled mine in its brilliant color- 
ing. 

Every one turned expectantly, but I 
said nothing. I had already played my 
card with Amy’s assistance. If Mr. 


Beverley Turner wished to deny my 
claim to his name, now was his chance. 
For a breathless moment we all waited. 
Then Mr. Turner came toward me, lift- 


ing his cap. I didn’t hear what he said, 
but I grasped the blessed fact that he 
had tacitly acknowledged me as his wife, 
and we mounted our wheels and rode 
off, while from behind us there came a 
very audible sigh of relief. 

It is embarrassing to find one’s self 
suddenly supplied with a ‘husband with- 
out any of the usual preliminaries of 
courtship and marriage. I did not know 
what to say; nor, it appeared, did he. I 
glanced covertly at my companion, and 
for a second our eyes met. Then we 
both laughed, and the ice was broken. 

“Awfully good of you, Mrs. Turner, 
to help me out like that,” he said, and I 
smiled my sweetest. Actually, he was 
thanking me for having permitted him 
to do the one thing that would make 
my position endurable. Truly, the fates 
had been kind when they chose my hus- 
band for me. 

“Oh, no,” I protested, “it is I who 
should thank you,” and we became 
friends at once. 


Mr. Turner, it appeared, had visited 
every place a civilized man could well 
visit, among other places South Africa 
and the Klondike. He talked entertain- 
ingly, and I very soon forgot the em- 
barrassment of my position. Indeed, I 
enjoyed myself immensely until we came 
in sight of the farmhouse where we 
were to lunch. 

No one said a word when we dis- 
mounted from our wheels, but the 
silence fairly bristled with exclamation 
points. Mollie Lewall looked ready to 
ery. “Oh, Mrs. Turner,” she cried, and 
I fairly shook in my shoes, for of all the 
utterly irresponsible, feather-brained 
girls | ever knew, Mollie was the worst, 
and I felt absolutely certain that she 
meditated a public apology. But some 
one pulled her back, and I managed to 
get hold of Amy. “Amy,” I said, “go 
and tell Mollie that we forgive her, but 
if she attempts to apologize to either one 
of us, I shall murder her.” 

Amy giggled heartlessly. “How do 
you like your husband?” she asked. 

“Oh, Amy,” I sighed, ‘‘wasn’t it angel 
good of him to come to my rescue as he 
did ?” 

“Paula,” she said, severely, “[ think 
you need a chaperone worse than I do,” 
and she went in search of Mollie. 

The farmer’s wife spread our lunch, 
picnic fashion, under the trees, and Mr. 
Turner sat beside me, and laughed and 
talked, and was as entirely at his ease 
as though picking up stray wives were 
an everyday occurrence with him. And 
he bought a huge bunch of glorious red 
roses and tied them to my handlebars 
when we started back, and left me at the 
door of the hotel with a pretty speech 
that made my cheeks as red as my 
roses. 

“I’m proud of my husband,” I said, 
in the privacy of my own room, while I 
carefully put my roses in water. 

I rather wondered what would be his 
attitude toward me the next day, but he 
merely bowed with grave courtesy when 
we happened to meet, and I liked him 
all the better because he did not once 
attempt to take advantage of the situa- 
tion Mollie Lewall had forced upon him. 

He had me at his mercy, but I very 
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well knew that, for all he would say to 
the contrary, | might masquerade as 
Mrs. Beverley Turner till the end of 
time, and I was profoundly grateful. 


IV. 


Amy fairly wriggled with impatience. 
“Do hurry,” she implored, “we'll be late 
and there are a lot of new men to- 
night.” 

I raised my eyebrows questioningly. 
“Mr. Howard?’ I suggested. 

Amy flirted outrageously with every 
man who happened her way, though I 
was convinced that in the end she in- 
tended to marry Mr. Howard. 

“Roger Howard is a nice boy,” she 
said, carelessly, (he was quite six years 
her senior), “but one can’t dance with 
him all the time; one must have a 
change. Aren't you almost ready?” 

I pinned a diamond butterfly in my 
hair, and took up my gloves. “Now I 
am ready,” I said. “I can put on my 
gloves as we go downstairs.” 

Amy looked critically at my gorgeous 
red gown, cut very low and wreathed 
with poppies. “Such a frock,” she said, 
“for my chaperone to wear. You don’t 
look the part, Paula, but it’s vastly be- 
coming. You will never sit in the chap- 
erone’s corner to-night. The men won't 
let you.” 

And I didn’t. Mrs. Beverley Turner 
claimed more attention than had ever 
fallen to the lot of Paula Thompson, 
and I ought to have enjoyed myself im- 
mensely. But I didn’t, for Mr. Beverley 
Turner stood around in corners, with 
his eyes glued on me, and I felt like a 
detected criminal. Wherever I went, 
whatever I did, his accusing eyes fol- 
lowed me, till finally I lost my nerve 
altogether, and determined to end it 
some way, any way. 

I stopped waltzing near Mr. Turner, 
and dismissed my partner. 

“Mr. Turner,” I said, “you are pay- 
ing but scant attention to your wife.” 

“T have been watching you all even- 
ing,” he said. (“As though I didn’t 
know it,” I thought, indignantly.) “And 


wishing I might ask you to dance, but 
I didn’t dare.” 

“Well,” I said, “you may ask me now. 
I promise you I won't refuse.” 

“Don’t you think,” he suggested, “it 
would be pleasanter outside? It is very 
hot in here.” 

I thought his tone rather more eager 
than the occasion seemed to warrant, 
but it was, as he said, uncomfortably 
warm, and I thought longingly of the 
pleasant, rose-scented darkness outside. 

I hesitated a moment, then we stepped 
through the open window, and found 
ourselves on the balcony that sur- 
rounded three sides of the hotel. Mr. 
Turner glanced at my bare shoulders. 
“You will be cold,” he said, and disap- 
peared into the ballroom. He was back 
almost before I realized that he had 
gone, and he carried a soft, white wrap. 
I gave him a little exclamation of aston- 
ishment. 

“Isn't that yours?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I said, “it is, and that is what 
surprised me.” 

Amy’s mother had given the wrap to 
me, and Amy had one so nearly like it 
that we ourselves sometimes failed to 
distinguish between them. 

“Miss Morris has a wrap very like 
this one,” Mr. Turner said, tranquilly, 
as he placed it on my shoulders, “but 
the fringe is knotted differently.” Then 
he tucked my hand under his arm, and 
led me down the steps, and out on the 
lawn. 

“We are going over there by the rose 
bushes,” he said, and before I fairly 
realized what he was about, he had 
picked me up and carried me to the 
rustic bench half hidden among the 
roses. ‘The grass is damp,” he said, by 
way of explanation. 

And then, quite suddenly, | realized 
what it would be to have Mr. Beverley 
Turner always to look after me, and I 
envied the real or the unreal Mrs. Bev- 
erley Turner with all my soul. 

And I felt small, and mean, and 
ashamed of having borrowed his name, 
and I longed to apologize, but didn’t 
know how to begin, and then, while I 
was still trying to collect my scattered 
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wits, Mr. Turner began to talk, and I 
forgot that I was a miserable impostor, 
and only remembered that I was hap- 
pier than I ever expected to be again. 
He did not make love to me—I should 
have hated him if he had. Indeed, I 
hardly know what he said; but to me it 
was bliss unutterable just to listen to the 
sound of his voice, and to sit there so 
near him that the folds of my wrap 
brushed his sleeve. 

I drew off my long black gloves, and 
laid them in my. lap, and leaned back, 
with a sigh of utter content, and 
thought that if my fairy godmother 
were suddenly to appear and grant me 
my dearest wish, I would ask that that 
night might never end. 

Once a tiny green worm dropped 
from the heart of a great pink rose and 
fell on my arm, and the man beside me 
brushed it lightly away. His hand had 
rested on my arm for but the merest 
fraction of a second, but the touch of 
his fingers sent my blood rushing wildly 
through my veins, and | turned faint 
and sick with the sweetness of it. 

Twice he asked if he were keeping 
me too long, if my partners would not 
be looking for me, but I told him no, 
that I had not been engaged for any of 
the later dances, and I furtively dropped 
my tell-tale programme among the 
roses. 

So we stayed on, till the music ceased 
and the lights began to go out in the 
ballroom, and then Mr. Turner carried 
me back over the dew-wet grass, and I 
went, up to my room, where Amy 
pounced upon me and demanded to 
know where I had been hiding. 

“No less than three men came to me 
and asked where you were,” she said. 
“You had promised them dances, they 
said, and | was forced to tell fibs about 
the heat and a sudden headache.” 

I had the grace to blush, but Amy 
rattled on, unnoticing. 

“IT suppose you were hiding from 
your husband, but you needn’t have, for 
he disappeared, too. Horrid thing! He 
has given us some very bad quarters of 
an hour, but you are even now, because 
none of the girls dare to be nice to him 
because of you, and he just mopes 


around by himself. He didn’t dance 
once to-night. But just you wait, Paula, 
till the real Mrs. Beverley Turner hears 
about you. She will have her innings 
then.” And Amy giggled heartlessly. 

“T don’t believe there is a real Mrs. 
Beverley Turner,” I said, shortly. “And 
I wish, Amy, you wouldn’t suggest such 
unpleasant possibilities. I have quite 
enough on my mind, as it is.” 

Amy left me then, with a gay good- 
night, and I turned out the light, and 
sat down by the window. Outside a 
speck of light moved around like an un- 
easy will-o’-the-wisp, but I knew it for 
the glowing end of Mr. Beverley Tur- 
ner’s cigar, for he had said that he 
would stay out and smoke. 

I wondered if it were really true— 
what Amy said—that I was spoiling his 
summer for him. Certainly, I had 
placed him in an exceedingly awkward 
position. I felt that I could not impose 
on his generosity any longer. To-mor- 
row I would go to him, and explain, and 
then Amy and I would leave Wewassett: 
If some one had to suffer for my mas- 
querade, I preferred that it should be 
Amy and not Mr. Turner, who was our 
unfortunate and wholly innocent victim. 


V. 


I sat beside Mr. Beverley Turner on 


the trunk of a fallen tree. I had fully 
determined on confession, but it was 
very hard to begin. I gripped the han- 
dle of my parasol tightly, and looked 
everywhere save at my companion. 

“Mr. Turner,” I said, “I think it is 
time we ended this masquerade.” I 
thought I was prepared for anything 
that he could say to me, but I wasn’t. 

“Mrs. Turner,” he said, “it is more 
than kind of you not to have denounced 
me as an impostor in the beginning.” 

I began almost to doubt my own iden- 
tity. He an impostor! Were we both 
impostors? Or had I in some mysteri- 
ous way ceased to be Paula Thompson, 
and had I really become Mrs. Beverley 
Turner? 

“T chose the name Beverley Turner 
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quite at random,” my some-time hus- 
band went on, “never dreaming that 
there was a real Mrs. Beverley Turner. 
You see, Mrs. Turner, I am considered 
a—well—er—I may be a cad to say it— 
but the fact is, I] have always been 
called a ‘good catch.” Odious expres- 
sion, isn’t it? It’s a horrible feeling 
never to be quite sure whether people 
like you for vourself or for what you 
have, and for this one summer I deter- 
mined to be merely a man, and not a 
‘catch.’ ” ' 

My brain was in a whirl, and I sat 
staring stupidly at the point of my par- 
asol. As | made no comment, the erst- 
while Mr. Turner resumed, “I am no 
end sorry for the embarrassment I have 
caused you, and 

My point of view had readjusted itself 
at last. ‘Pray, don’t mention it,” I in- 
terrupted, cheerfully. “I am an im- 
postor myself. So far as I know, there 
isn’t any Mrs. Beverley Turner. I be- 
came Mrs. Beverley Turner merely to 
provide a chaperone for Amy.” 

It was now my companion’s turn to 
be amazed. “Great Scott!’ he said. “Do 
you mean to tell me you are not mar- 
ried ?” 

“You are the only husband I ever 
had,” I told him. 

He looked at me with a quizzical 
smile. “Now that we have played at 
being married,” he said, “it will be awk- 
ward to drop all at once to the level of 
single blessedness.” 

I thought it might be. 

I found myself dispossessed of my 
parasol, and both my hands were taken 
in a firm grasp. “Let’s be engaged,” 
suggested a persuasive voice. 

“We can't,” I remonstrated, “without 


explaining a lot of things, and then 
Amy would have no chaperone.” 

“Then let’s be married. We will take 
Miss Morris and Mr. Howard into our 
confidence—we will need them for wit- 
nesses, you know. To the others we 
can still be Mr. and Mrs. Beverley Tur- 
ner; we will announce that we have 
made it up. You would still be eligible 
as Miss Morris’ chaperone.” 

“For Amy’s sake,” I began, but my 
husband, past and future, took my face 
between his hands and forced my eyes 
to meet his. 

“The truth,” he commanded. 

“Dear,” I said, “I love you with all 
my heart and soul,” and I hid my face 
on his breast. 

My love gathered me close, and cov- 
ered my face with rapturous kisses. My 
hat fell off, and he kicked it out of the 
way—my violet hat, that cost, I don’t 
know how many dollars, but I did not 
care, for | have a soul above hats. 

“Don't you think,” I suggested, mild- 
lv, when I had in a measure recovered, 
“it would be well to tell me whom I am 
really going to marry?” 

“T thought you were going to marry 
me. Certainly, considering your pres- 
ent indiscreet conduet——” 

“For shame,” I interrupted, “I mean, 
what is your name, your real name?” 

“Well, if you must know, you are go- 
ing to marry Mr. Warren Cooper-Ran- 
dolph. Jaw-breaker of a name, isn’t it?” 

“Oh,” I began, bréathlessly, but he 
stopped me. 

“Yes, I know,” he said, “ ‘the catch’; 
but you can't back out now, for you 
have already promised.” 

“Dear,” I said. softly, “I don’t want 
to back out.” 


ws 





THE LONG-LOST 


SON 


By Joseph C. Lincoln 


Author of **Cape Cod Ballads ”’ 


HEY called themselves “boes,” 
which, as the initiated know, is 
the professional contraction of 

“hoboes ;” the community at large would 
have called them tramps. They were 
seated in a corner of the stone wall sur- 
rounding Gaius Nickerson’s pasture lot, 
and were preparing their noon meal. 

A slim gentleman, with swarthy com- 
plexion and a fortnight’s growth of 
scrubby beard ornamenting his counte- 
nance, was engaged in removing sun- 
dry more or less tempting viands from 
numerous brown paper and newspaper 
parcels and arranging them upon a flat 
rock in front of him. The slim gen- 
tleman’s professional cognomen was 
New York Blacky. 

A broad-shouldered personage, with 
but a single working eve, who answered 
when hailed as One-Eyed Leather, was 
stirring with a stick the contents of a 
battered tin pail that hung over a fire 
of broken fence-rails. The contents 
boiled and sputtered, and smelt decid- 
edly like chicken. 

“Who lives up in the big house on the 
hill, the one with the cuperler and the 
orchards?” asked Blacky. 

The third member of the party, an el- 
derly and rotund individual, with a bald 
head and a blazing red nose—whence 
his title, Boston Red—answered, lazily, 
from his couch on the grass by the wall. 

“Old feller named Paine—Lysander 
Paine,” he said; “used ter be a sea- 
cap’n, same’s all the men down on the 
cape here. Jersey Sam told me, last 
time him and me was working this part 
of the map, that a good many folks 
thinks old Paine is crazy. Seems he 
married a widder with one little boy, five 


e 

year old or so, and she used ter go 
coastin’ voyages with him, and over ter 
the West Indies. One trip, when they 
was in Hayti or San Domingo, or some- 
wheres, the young un disappeared— 
killed or kidnaped, or somethin’, The 
old woman was a great b’liever in for- 
tune-tellers and sech, and her and the 
cap’n went ter see one—a nigger wo- 
man. She told ’em—the nigger woman 
did—-that the boy wa’n't dead, but that 
he'd Show up ag’in some day big as life. 
They swallered it all and ‘greed ter 
wait. The old woman’s dead long ago, 
but the old man’s waitin’ yit. 

“But that ain't the best part of it,” 
continued Boston Red, raising himself 
ponderously on his elbow. ‘The cap 
had a brother, a salt-water man same as 
him, and this brother was a widderer, 
and had a little gal. The brother died 
‘bout the time the cap’s wife died, and 
the cap took the gal ter bring up. After 
a while he took the notion inter his fool 
head that the gal was meant ter marry 
that lost boy of his. The gal’s ’most 
twenty year old now, but the old man 
won't let her look at a feller. She’s got 
ter wait for the ‘long-lost’.” 

“Humph! he’s crazy,” grunted Blacky. 

“Well, now, ver can’t tell. Sometimes 
old fellers like him git set on an idea 
that way, and they’re so stubborn they 
won't give in. ‘Why, I knew a chap, 
once i‘ 

“Hen’s biled,” interrupted Leather. 
The debate broke up, and the debaters 
sat down to lunch. 


While the luckless chicken and the 
morning collection of “hand-outs’’ was 
fulfilling its destiny, Captain Lysan- 
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der Paine, in the big house on the hill, 
was finishing his dinner in solitary state. 
His niece, Bertha, and the housekeeper, 
Mrs. Howes, had begun the meal at the 
same time that he began, but they were 
less deliberate, and their appetites were 
more easily satisfied. They had left the 
table some fifteen minutes earlier, when 
the captain had just cut his second tri- 
angle of rhubarb pie. Now he brushed 
the crumbs of the fourth section from 
his beard, heaved a sigh, and arose to 
fill his pipe and prepare his afternoon 
pitcher of “preventive.” 

The pitcher of “ preventive” was, in 
company with a corn-cob pipe and the 
Boston Morning Advertiser, Captain 
Lysander’s regular afternoon comfort. 
The preventive was a mixture of lime 
juice, ice water and Scotch whisky. 
The captain said he took it to prevent 
scurvy—hence its name. 

With the clinking pitcher in one hand, 
the Advertiser in the other, and the pipe 
between his lips, Captain Lysander 
sauntered down the orchard path toward 
the summer-house in the garden. It 
was late in May, and the apple-blossoms 
still clung to the trees. The summer- 
house was just around a curve in the 
path, behind a clump of lilac bushes, 
and when the captain came in sight of 
it he stood stock-still. It was occupied. 

On the curved seat, with their backs 
toward the path sat his niece and 
Harry Crocker. The young lady was 
saying : 

“No, it’s not one bit of use. Uncle 
won't hear of it for a minute. I’ve just 
got to be reconciled, and go on growing 
old and yellow, and be pointed out to 
summer boarders, along with the other 
curiosities of the place, as the crazy old 
maid who waited seventy years for a 
beau that had been dead sixty-five. Mr. 
Crocker, your arm hasn’t any business 
where it is. Take it away this instant.” 

The young gentleman’s arm had oc- 
cupied the same position for ten min- 
utes, but Miss Bertha seemed only then 
to have discovered it. Its owner did not 
seem to be in a hurry to obey her or- 
der, but a roar from behind him helped 
matters along. 

“Vast 


heavin’!”” bellowed Captain 


Lysander. “Cast off, there! What 
dy’er mean?” 

The pair on the bench sprang up and 
turned around. Miss Bertha’s face, 
from being very white, turned very red. 
Mr. Crocker, whose pleasant counte- 
nance assumed the same lurid color, 
shifted his hat from one hand to the 
other, and looked foolish. 

“Well!” grunted the captain. “This 
is a nice state er things, ain’t it? Bertie, 
you go in the house.” 

“Cap'n Paine,” said Mr. Crocker, 
manfully, “I don’t know’s I done any- 
thing to be ashamed of. I want to 
marry your niece. I think more of her 
than any one else on earth, and she’s 
said she likes me. I want to marry 
her.” 

“Yer do, hey? Well, yer can’t!” 

“What’s the reason I can’t? My 
character’s all right, isn’t it? My 
store’s paying well, my cranberry bogs 
are bringing me in money, and I’m 
likely to be postmaster one of these 
days. I’m able to support Bertha in 
good style, and——” 

“That ain’t got nawthin’ ter do with 
it. I'll tell ver this, Harry Crocker; 
if Bertie was free ter marry one of the 
young fellers round here, I don’t know’s 
there’s any of ‘em I’d choose sooner ’n 
you. I don’t know a thing against yer, 
‘less it’s this courtin’ of her in a un- 
derhand way, without sayin’ anything 
ter me.” 

“Oh, uncle; that wasn’t his fault! 
He F 

“Bertie, be quiet! Didn’t I tell yer 
ter go in the house? As I was sayin’, 
young man: She ain’t free, she’s go- 
in’ ter marry a feller by the name of 
Claude—stepson of mine, kidnaped in 
Port-au-Prince in ’84. Mebbe yer’ve 
heerd of him.” 

“Oh, for Heaven’s sake, 


Captain 
Paine! you don’t mean to stand there 
and tell me that you, a commonsense 
man, are going to let that girl throw her 
life away waiting for a fellow who’s 
been dead fifteen years, more’n likely! 
And all on the word of a fool fortune- 


teller! It’s——” 
“Belay, there! Hold on, young man! 
I make allowances fer yer bein’ hot- 
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headed and some provoked, else I'd 
bounce yer off these premises quicker’n 
lightnin’. I want yer ter understand 
that that fortune-teller wa’n’t no ord’- 
nary cheap-John cheat. That air wo- 
man was the Star-Eved Seeress of the 
East, that’s what her name was, and she 
told me and Sarah—Mrs. Paine I’m re- 
ferrin’ tew—more things ! Why, 
say, that woman told me what was in 
the pockets of my pea-jacket that was 
hangin’ behind my stateroom door. She 
told my wife ‘bout a gray cat with a 
stub tail that she used to own. I was 
kinder skeptic, as ver might say, ‘bout 
the jacket, ‘cause I’d ben talkin’ “bout 
that ter Sarah ‘fore the Star-Eyed crit- 
ter come in, but when she told ‘bout 
that cat, says I, ‘I give in.” There ain’t 
no cheat ‘bout her! And I'd D’'lieve 
what she told me after that, if ‘twas the 
most ridic‘lous yarn that ever was.” 

“But, cap’n , 

“Hold on, now: I ain’t through! 
Says she: ‘Sailor man,’ says she, ‘you 
and the lady has lost some one that’s 
near and dear,’ says she. I had ter own 
up that was so, and then Sarah out with 
the whole yarn. Then the Star-Eyed wo- 
man she went inter one er them trances, 
and she said not ter give up hope, ‘cause 
the boy wa'n’t dead, only stole away. 
‘Wait,’ says she; ‘sailor man, wait! It 
may be months,’ says she, ‘it may be 
years, but some day he will come back 
and find his bride awaitin’ him,’ says 
she; ‘yer’ll know him,’ she says, ‘by— 
by : 

**The little red anchor the cook tat- 
tooed on his right arm!’ I busts out. 

“*Ves,’ says she, ‘by the little red an- 
chor.’ 

“Fer a long spell neither Sarah ner 
me could make out what she meant by 
his findin’ his bride awaitin’ him, but 
when Tom died and left Bertie here 
fer me ter bring up, it comes ter me all 
ter once that she was goin’ ter be the 
bride. So, yer see, young man, there 
ain't no use yer hangin’ round here. 
This young lady's husband is all picked 
out. Now, with your p’mission, we'll 
say good mornin’. Bertie, come with 
me inter the house.” 

“Capt’n Paine, if vou think I’m going 


to give Bertha up just because you are 
foolish enough to believe such trash 
you're 


as that, mistaken. 


l'll 9 

“Trash, hey? Young man, I’ve stood 
all your sass that I’m goin’ ter. You 
march vyerself off these grounds, or, 
by mighty, I'll keelhaul yer!” 

“Oh, don’t, uncle, p/ease don’t!” cried 
Bertha, grasping the captain by the 
waist. “He'll go. Won't you, Harry? 
Do go, if it’s only to please me!” 

Mr. Crocker swallowed several times, 
and then jammed his clenched fists 
violently into his trousers’ pockets. 

“All right, Bertha, I'll go,” he said; 
“but I give you fair warning, Capt’n 
Paine, I’m going to marry your niece. 
She’s said ves to me, and I’m not 4 

“Shut up!” roared the captain. 
tie, come inter the house!” 

The indignant mariner seized his 
niece by the arm and started up the 
path. Mr. Crocker watched them for 
a moment, and then turned about and 
tramped violently down through the 
orchard and across the fields toward the 
highway, muttering to himself. 

He swung over the stone wall into 
the Nickerson pasture just at the place 
where Boston Red and his friends were 
dallying with the chicken. At any other 
time the sight of the three tramps 
would have meant a sharp warning to 
the latter to leave town, for, among: his 
other offices, \M[r. Crocker held that of 
selectman, but now he was too preoccu- 
pied to give the dinner-party more than 
a glance, and, with a mental note to the 
effect that the diners were a hard-look- 
ing lot, he passed on to the road, still 
soliloquizing. 

“Long-lost son!” he muttered. “Of 
all the fool ideas that ever I heard of! 
I wish I could think of some way to 
make him see how idiotic it is. If it 
wasn't for Bertha, I’d almost wish the 
fellow would turn up, and turn out to 
be a good-for-nothing Hey! by 
thunder !” 

Mr. Crocker’s foot, raised for the 
next step, hung- a moment in air and 
then descended slowly. He stood a mo- 
ment considering, and then spun sharply 


mightily 


“Ber- 
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about and strode back the way he had 
come. 


The rest of that day and the morn- 
ing of the following one were gloomy 
for the occupants of the big house. To 
begin with, Bertha kept to her room 
most of the time, and appeared only at 
meals, when, with eyes swollen and red, 
she sat in gloomy state, and positively 
refused to speak to the captain. Mrs. 
Howes, naturally enough, took the 
young lady's part, and Captain Lysan- 
der’s lot was not a happy one. After 
eating a dismal breakfast, he wandered 
out of the house, with a hazy intention 
of walking down to the post office to get 
the mail and the Advertiser. 

As he moved gloomily down to the 
front gate, it was opened by a stran- 
ger, who advanced to meet the captain. 
The man was tall and slim, with a 
swarthy complexion and a very scrubby 
black beard. Captain Lysander did 
not like his looks very well, and took no 
pains to conceal his feelings. 


“Well, what d’ yer want?” he asked, 
gruffly. 

The man gave a melodramatic start, 
and caught at the breast of his checked 
shirt with one grimy hand. 

“Excuse me, sir,” he said, “but ain't 
you Cap’n Paine, Lysander Paine?” 


“Yep! What of it? 

The stranger repeated the clutch, and 
gasped, “Great heavens!” 

“What's the matter with yer—got a 
pain?” inquired the captain, unsym- 
patetically. “Don’t put verself out ter 
have one on my account, ‘cause I ain’t 
got no money ter give ter beggars.” 

The slim man dismissed the insin- 
uation with a scornful wave of the hand. 
He came a step nearer, and whispered, 
hoarsely : 

“Father, don’t yer know me?” 

“Hey? What?” 

“Don’t yer know your little stepson 
Claudie, what was stole so long ago in 
Hayti ?” 

“Great Lord above!” 

“Sure thing! See the little red an- 
chor!” The stranger pulled up the tat- 
tered sleeve of the checked shirt and 
showed the picture of an anchor on his 


forearm, red 
ink. 

For one moment the captain stood 
there dumb and white. Then, with a 
yell that frightened the pigeons on the 
barn, he rushed up the path and into 
the house. 

“He’s come!” he shrieked, storming 
though the rooms and upsetting the 
furniture, “he’s come!” 

“Who’s come?” demanded the star- 
tled Mrs. Howes. 

“Claude! Claude! He’s turned up, 
jest as the Star-Eyed critter said. Ber- 
tha! Ber-tha! Mary Howes, git that 
gal downstairs.” 

“Capt'n Paine, you're crazy!” 

“Tbe, be I? I'll show you how crazy 
I be! Rushing to the door, he roared, 
“Claude, Claude!” at the top of his 
lungs. 

The slim gentleman suddenly appear- 
ing from around the corner of the 
house, the captain seized him and 
dragged him bodily into the dining- 
room. 

“Here he is, Bertie!” he shouted, 
fairly dancing in his excitement. “Ber- 
tie! Where is that gal? Ain’t she 
downstairs yit?” 

He was halfway to the entry leading 
to the back stairs when his niece ap- 
peared in the doorway. She had been 
alarmed by the captain’s frantic yells, 
and now, when she saw him apparently 
struggling with the slim stranger, she 
screamed and turned to run. But her 
uncle caught her and pulled her back. 

“Look at him!’ he commanded. 
“Look at him! Now, who is he, hey?” 

“Why—why, uncle, I don’t know!” 

“Don’t know? Why, no, course, yer 
don’t! Come ter think of it, yer never 
see him afore. But guess, now; guess!” 

Bertha, who began to think the old 
gentleman had suddenly gone crazy, 
stammered, faintly, that she couldn’t 
guess. 

“Well, then, I'll tell yer who he is. 
He’s Claude!” 

“Claude ?” 

“Yes, Claude! What ails the gal? 
Claude—Claude Paine, yer A’nt Sarah’s 
leetle boy, that was kidnaped in Hayti.” 

The young lady, who was now ab- 


apparently tattooed in 
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solutely certain of her uncle’s lunacy, 
looked as if she were about to faint, but 
Mrs. Howes came to her rescue. 

“Capt’n Lysander!” that lady ex- 
claimed. “You must be out er ver head. 
I don’t b’lieve that man’s your stepson 
any more’n I b’lieve he’s the Pope er 
Rome. Where’s the proof of it ?” 

“Where’s the proof? I'll show yer 
where ‘tis. Here, you, Claude, show 
’em the leetle red anchor.” 

The long-lost grinned cheerfully, and 
rolled up the checked shirt sleeve. 

“There yer are, mum!” he said. 

Mrs. Howes put on her spectacles and 
inspected the tattooed anchor with care. 

“Humph!” she sniffed, unconvinced, 
“that don’t prove nothin’ much. There 
might be a hundred fellers with anchors 
on their arms. I don’t # 

“Mary Howes,” bellowed Captain Ly- 
sander, “you hold your tongue! Now, 


Bertha, come here and shake hands with 
the feller that’s goin’ ter be ver hus- 
band.” 

But Miss Bertha, having somewhat 


recovered from her fright, was thor- 
oughly angry. 

“Uncle Lysander,” she declared, “if 
you think I’m going to believe that that 
creature there is Aunt Sarah’s son, 
you’re very much mistaken. If you let 
him stay in this house, I’Il—I’ll never 
speak to you again. There!’ And hav- 
ing thus defiantly expressed her senti- 
ments, the young lady burst out crying, 
and departed, slamming the entry door 
behind her. 

“And I want ter tell you this, Lysan- 
der Paine,’ tartly remarked Mrs. 
Howes, “I don’t blame Bertha one 
single mite! Him Claude? He looks 
ter me like a jailbird, and I b’lieve that’s 
jest what he is.” 

“Mary Howes, you’re discharged! 
You pack up your duds and walk out of 
this house.” 

“T shan‘t do nothin’ of the kind, Ly- 
sander Paine! I’ve kep’ house fer you 
fer seven year, and I shan’t leave yer 
now jest because yer’ve lost yer wits. 
The Lord knows yer need a guardian 
this minute more’n yer ever have since 
I’ve known yer, and that’s sayin’ con- 
sider’ble !” 


With this cutting comment, the in- 
dignant Mrs. Howes withdrew to the 
kitchen, also slamming the door with 
emphasis. 

The captain’s face was purple, and for 
a moment it seemed that he was about 
to have an apoplectic fit, but the long- 
lost son laid a soothing hand on his 
shoulder, and said: 

“That’s all right, pop. Don’t mind 
them. Women is queer, anyhow, and 
my showin’ up this way sorter knocked 
‘em out. Who's the young lady? Niece 
er your’n, I sh’d jedge.” 

Captain Lysander was rapidly cool- 
ing down. ‘To tell the truth, he was a 
little afraid of the female portion of his 
household, and was glad of a chance to 
declare a truce. Also, he remembered 
that he had not asked the prodigal for 
the tale of his wanderings. He led the 
way to the parlor, and, after opening 
the shutters and letting the light of day 
into that sacred apartment, drew up 
chairs and proceeded to explain who 
Bertha was, and his intentions concern- 
ing her matrimonial future. 

Then the long-lost lamb related his 
experiences, and they were varied and 
wonderful. He explained that he had 
been carried off by a gang of “‘thuds,” 
by which it is fair to suppose he meant 
thugs, but as the captain didn’t know the 
difference, the mistake was trifling. If 
the old gentleman’s acquaintance with 
Hayti had not been limited to the one 
voyage to Port-au-Prince, he might 
have found some points in his stepson’s 
narrative widely at variance with estab- 
lished geographic and climatic laws, 
but, as it was, nothing was too fairylike 
for him to swallow. 

The story-telling continued until 
noon, when Mrs. Howes crisply an- 
nounced dinner. 

Bertha did not appear at table, and 
the housekeeper’s manner was some de- 
grees below freezing, so Claude and 
the captain had the conversation all to 
themselves. The former was relating 
the details of a hair-raising adventure 
in which he had figured as the hero and 
a score or more thugs as the villains, 
when there came a loud knock at the 
back door. Mrs. Howes left the table 
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to answer it, and her voice was heard 
raised in angry expostulation. A mo- 
ment later she bounced back into the 
dining-room. 

“Cap’n Lysander,” she said, ‘‘there’s 
a man wants ter see yer right off, and 
he’s the wrst-lookin’ thing! I told him 
you was eatin’ dinner, but he wouldn’t 
wait, and 4 

“Don’t make no apologies, me dear 
lady,” said a voice behind her; “the 
cap ‘Il excuse me, I know.” 

“Massy on us!” exclaimed the star- 
tled housekeeper, hastily jumping to one 
side and thereby allowing the caller to 
enter. 

He was a big, thick-set man, with but 
one good eye, and his raiment was 
rather the worse for wear. 

“Who are you?’ demanded the 
wrathful captain, “and what d’ yer mean 
by bustin’ inter a man’s house this 
way?” 

The stranger staggered back, and 
smote his forehead with his hand. 

“That voice!’ he gasped. ‘‘Memo- 
ries of me childhood! ‘Tis he!” 

“*Tis he! What d’ yer mean by that 
foolishness ?” 

The stranger alternately smote his 
brow and clutched at his throat for a 
full half minute. Then, with arms out- 
stretched, he rushed toward Captain Ly- 
sander. 

“Father!” he 
know me?” 

“Keep off!” yelled the captain, jump- 
ing from his chair and holding the latter 
in front of him. “Go ’way! You're 
crazy! You've ben drinkin’ !” 

“Oh! that it should come to this!” 
sobbed the stranger, applying his coat 
sleeve to his eye. “That it should come 
ter this!” 

“Tt’'ll come ter somethin’ wuss in a 
shake. Git out er this house, you pesky 
tramp, you!” 

“Father, is this the way yer welcome 
yer little Claude, after all he’s been 
through? Ha! Yer doubt me word? 
See the proof, the little red anchor!” 

Wonder of wonders! On the new- 
comer’s muscular forearm was tattooed 
an anchor in red, the exact duplicate 
of that borne by the slim gentleman, 


shouted, “don’t yer 


the accepted long-lost son. The captain 
gazed blankly at it for a full minute; 
then he staggered to the haircloth sofa 
and sat down upon it with a thump. 

“Mary Howes,” he murmured, weak- 
ly, “fer the Lord’s sake, gimme some- 
thin’ out er that bottle in the closet! I 
—I b’lieve I’m goin’ ter founder.” . 

The housekeeper brought the bottle— 
which, by the way, contained the basis 
of the preventive—and the captain 
poured out a liberal dose. So far from 
helping him to collect his thoughts, 
however, it appeared to scatter them 
even more, for he sat there upon the 
sofa, the picture of tongue-tied and be- 
wildered misery. It was the slim gen- 
tleman, Claude, Number One, who 
broke the stillness. 

“Pop,” he said, cheerfully, “don’t yer 
worry a mite about this low feller, him 
nor his anchor. I kin prove my yarn, 
right word for word, and him : 

“Father,” interrupted the One-eyed, 
“don’t pay no attention ter him. I’m 
the reel thing, and I kin prove it. I was 
stole from you ’n’ ma by niggers—Voo- 
doo men they was—and they took me 
‘way up in the mountains. Oh, them 
long years % 

“But as I was sayin’,” broke in Num- 
ber One, “this is one er them things 
that can’t be settled in a minute. Yer’ve 
got ter hear both sides, and sorter jedge 
the ev’dence. Besides, it’s got ter be 
kep’ quiet; we don’t want no scandal. 
Let him stay ‘long with us fer a day er 
so, ontil the whole biz can be squared 
up. That’s what J say.” 

“That hits me all right,” said Number 
Two. 

The captain stared first at one and 
then at the other of the returned wan- 
derers, and when he spoke it was as one 
weary of the struggles of life. 

“Claude,” he said; “that is ter say, 
both of yer—you'll have ter excuse me 
fer a spell, I’m ’fraid, till I git my bear- 
in’s. Make yerselves ter home. I’m go- 
in’ fer a little walk, and when I come 
back, mebbe I’ll see land some’eres. It 
looks mighty thick ahead jest now.” 

He rose to go, but Mrs. Howes had a 
word to say. 

“Lysander Paine,” she sputtered, “I 
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did think yer’d have sense enough to see 
through this by now. If yer take my 
advice, yer’ll go downtown and have the 
constable come up and put both them 
rascals in the lockup. They can stay 
here, but I won’t be responsible fer their 
actions, and I won't have one thing ter 
do with ’em.” 

The captain made no reply, but went 
slowly from the room, and the house- 
keeper followed. Then the two prod- 
igals exchanged profound winks, and 
sat down to dinner with, for such deadly 
rivals, a surprising air of friendliness. 

Mrs. Howes lost no time in seeking 
Bertha’s room and imparting to that 
young lady the news of the return of 
Claude the Second. 

“It’s plain enough ter anybody with 
sense,’ said the housekeeper, “that the 
whole thing's a put-up job, and that 
neither of them two downstairs is any 
more Sarah's boy than I be. I reckon 
yer uncle ‘Il get all the long-lost son he 
wants ‘fore he gits rid of “em. I hope 
so, at any rate.” 

Bertha made little answer to this, be- 
ing too much engrossed in wondering 
what Harry Crocker was doing. <Af- 
ter a while, she decided to go for a walk 
in the garden, and stole down the front 
stairs and out at the front door. From 
the open dining-room windows came the 
sound of loud voices and roars of laugh- 
ter. The two stepsons had taken the 
bottle from the closet shelf and were 
waxing merry. 

Bertha wandered about the garden 
and orchard for a while, and then sat 
down upon the familiar bench in the 
summer-house to muse upon the sweet- 
ness of the past and the desolation of the 
present and future. She sat there for 
- some time, and rose to go only when 
she heard footsteps and voices behind 
her. 

“Here she is!” cried the slim gen- 
tleman, suddenly appearing around the 
lilac bushes, followed by his one-eyed 
rival. “Here she is, a-thinkin’ about 
her Claudie, what has showed up at 
last! Was yer waitin’ fer me, me 
dear ?” 

“Not much she wasn’t,” said the other 
fellow; “what would she be waitin’ fer 


’ 


a long-legged giraffe like you fer? 
’Twas me she was expectin’ ter see— 
me, the only original package, take no 
imitations.” 

The spirits of each of the “long-losts” 
appeared to be very high, and their gait 
was a little unsteady. They were at 
the door of the summer-house before 
Bertha could reach it. 

“Ain't she a lucky gal,” said Num- 
ber Two, “ter have two sech handsome 
and talented gents ter choose from? 
Of course, there ain’t no doubt which 
she'll choose, is there, honey ?” 

3ertha was frightened, but she bravely 
endeavored not to show it. She tried to 
leave the summer-house, but the slim 
man caught her by the arm. 

“Aw, don’t tear yerself away like 
that’, he said. ‘‘Come on over and set 
down. All right, then, stand up: I 
likes ter set down meself, ‘specially after 
dinner.” 

This was evidently very funny, for 
the pair laughed loudly. 

“Let me go!” said Bertha, furiously. 

“Now, that ain’t the right way ter 
leave yer husband what's goin’ ter be,” 
said Number Two. “Tell yer what we'll 
do: If yer'll give us jest one kiss apiece 
we'll let ver go fer this time. Won't we, 
Blacky—Claudie, I should say?” 

“Sure!” said the slim one, delight- 
edly. “Jest one afore we part, hey? 
Me first, ‘cause I got here soonest.” 

Then Bertha screamed, but they held 
her by the waist, and there is no telling 
what might have happened if Captain 
Lysander had not come puffing to the 
rescue. The captain had been down to 
the post office. where his dazed manner 
and absurd remarks had caused much 
comment. Way down in his bosom the 
old man was now inclined to the belief 
expressed by Mrs. Howes that both the 
long-lost sons were impostors. But he 
had accepted the first one so unhesitat- 
ingly, and had boasted this acceptance 
so openly, that he was ashamed to back 
down. He was returning to the house 
as undecided as ever, when Bertha’s call 
for help brought him to the summer- 
house. 

“Vast heavin’!”” he shouted, bursting 
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“Take yer hands off 


in at the door. 
that young lady!” 

“Why, blast me if it ain’t pop!” said 
the slim man, holding Bertha as tight as 
before. ‘Why, popper, you’re all outer 
breath !” 

“Let go of her or I'll masthead yer!” 
shrieked the captain. He sprang at his 
new-found stepson, but was brought up 
suddenly by the one-eyed man, who 
caught him from behind, pinned his 
arms to his sides, and bore him, strug- 
gling, to the bench. 

“Popper's excited,” said Number 
Two. “He needs ter be argued with. 
Blacky, bring me that clothesline. Here, 
vou, gal! you stay where yer are. If 
ver move or vell, I'll choke the old 
man’s head off.” 

The terrified Bertha stood motionless, 
while the slim man ran up to the back 
yard and returned with the clothes- 
line, scattering Mrs. Howes’ spotless 
wash right and left as he came. Then 
they tied the frantic captain hard and 
fast to the bench and gagged him with 
his own handkerchief. 

“There!” said Number Two, “now 
you look solid and comfy. Blacky, 
don't you think me and you oughter see 
what popper’s got in his pockets ?” 

“Why, seems ter me,” said the slim 
gentleman, who was still engaged in the 
pleasant duty of holding the half-faint- 
ing Bertha fast, “that ‘twould be no 
more ‘n what he oughter expect, we 
bein’ sech dutiful sons, hey ?” 

“Tf he done the right thing and ’cord- 
ing ter the books, he’d have shelled out 
in the fust place, without waitin’ ter be 
asked. Well, here goes.” 

It was a very business-like job, and 
showed that the one-eyed prodigal was 
no apprentice at the trade. 
minutes he transferred the captain’s 
watch, gold pencil, purse and loose 
change to his own pockets. 

“There!” he said. “I guess pop’s 
milked dry. Now, hadn't we better see 
if the gal of our hearts has got any 
souveneers ter give us, “fore we say our 
fond farewells?” 

He stretched out his hand toward the 
locket at Bertha’s throat. The captain 
writhed in his bonds, and a smothered 


In a few: 


~while I attend to these fellows. 


grumble came from behind the hand- 
kerchief. 

“Stand exactly where you are,” said 
Harry Crocker. “Don’t take a step one 
way or the other.” 

Mr. Crocker was standing by the lilac 
bushes, and he held Captain Lysander’s 
double-barreled shotgun at his shoul- 
der. Behind him stood Mrs. Howes, 
pale, but valiantly holding a pitchfork 
in a charge-bayonet attitude. The 
housekeeper had heard Bertha’s screams 
and the captain's shouts, and had recon- 
noitered from a safe distance. Then 
she had run, first for the shotgun and 
pitchfork, and then for help. She found 
the latter in Harry Crocker, who, a little 
anxious and troubled, perhaps, by a 
guilty conscience, had been walking up 
and down the sidewalk opposite the big 
house. 

“You, too,” said Mr. Crocker, indicat- 
ing the slim man by a nod. Let go of 
that lady and stand ‘side of this fellow. 
Be careful, this gun’s got two barrels.” 

“Why, blast it!’ shouted Claude 
Number Two, gazing at Mr. Crocker 
with a look of utter surprise; “of all 
the nerve! Why, Blacky, it’s the guy 
what put us up ter ; 

“Be quiet!” roared Mr. Crocker, at 
the top of his voice. ‘Not one word!” 

“Leather,” said the slim gentleman, 
“don't be a fool! He's got the best 
hand.” 

“Now, then, march straight out of 
that summer-house and down to the 
fence. Don’t try to run, because I'll be 
behind you. Oh, wait! First give the 
captain back his things.” 

Ruefully and with profane mutter- 
ings, the dutiful stepson laid his parent's 
belongings on the bench. 

“Bertha,” continued Mr.. Crocker, 
“vou and Mrs. Howes untie your uncle 
I'll be 
back in a jiffy. Now, then, trot!” 

The long-lost sons fell into line and 
marched at the point of the gun across 
the garden, over the fence and on 
through the pasture toward the road. 
The slim gentleman facetiously bade the 
captain and his niece farewell, but he of 
the one eye was sullen and silent. 

When Mr. Crocker returned to the 
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summer-house he was poorer by some 
dollars, but his mind was at ease. He 
found the captain frothing with rage, 
and sputtering wild threats to the world 
at large. 

“T thought we didn’t want to make 
this thing public,” said Mr. Crocker, 
magnanimously, “so I warned ’em to 
leave town within an hour. They won't 
come back.” 


Late that afternoon the captain 
wended his way once more to the sum- 
mer-house, a pitcher of the preventive 
in his right hand and the Advertiser in 
his left. As had happened so often 
within the last two days, he found the 
summer-house occupied. Bertha and 
Mr. Crocker were there, and the young 
gentleman’s arm was in the forbidden 
position. Strange to say, however, Miss 
Paine seemed to be perfectly satisfied. 
Stranger still, the captain made no ob- 
jection, but turned softly on his heel 
and went back up the path. 

Along the driveway came a very stout 
man with a red nose. He removed his 
hat, and his bald head glistened in the 
sun. The captain stood spellbound. 

The stout man started, 


“Great heavens!’ he cried, “can it 
be?” 

Captain Lysander only grunted. 

“Father!” shrieked the stranger, 
“don’t you know me?” 

The captain’s chin dropped and his 
lips moved, yet he said nothing. 

“Father!” cried the stout man, “I’m 
your little Claude. See the red an- 
chor !” 

Then Captain Lysander awoke. He 
hurled the Advertiser to the ground and 
the preventive, pitcher and all, full into 
the stout man’s prominent waistcoat. 
Then, with a howl, he rushed at his col- 
lar. 

The stout man turned and fled. No 
one of his boon companions would have 
believed that Boston Red could run, 
but run he did, and the captain fol- 
lowed. 

When Mrs. Howes reached the gate, 
she found her employer gazing up the 
dusty road, where a portly figure was 
moving rapidly. 

“Mary Howes,” puffed Captain Ly- 
sander, “if another one of them ever- 
lastin’ long-lost sons shows up on these 
premises, b’gosh t’ almighty, (ll make 
shark meat of him! I’m cured!” 


i 


HOSTAGE 


H EAV'N was an hour, long since caught up by time, 
When all my soul cried out in one glad rhyme— 


Oh, life to come, how good thou wert to me 
To grant this hostage of eternity! 


CHARLOTTE BECKER. 





LOVE’S WAYS 


| OVE gives us curious potions of delight, 
Of pain, and ecstasy, and peace, and care. 
Love leads us upward to the mountain height 

And, like an angel, stands beside us there ; 
Chen thrusts us, demon-like, in some abyss, 

Where, in the darkness of. despair we grope, 
Till suddenly Love greets us with a kiss 

And guides us back to flowery fields of hope. 


Love makes all wisdom seem but poorest folly. 

And yet the simplest mind with love grows wise. 
The gayest heart he teaches melancholy ; 

Yet glorifies the erstwhile brooding eyes. 
Love lives on change, and yet at change Love mocks; 
lor Love’s whole life is one great paradox. 


ELLA WiEELER WILCOX. 


x 


SANCTUARY 


~ LOSE in thy heart I pray thee shelter me, 
A hunted thing with no more will to flee: 
Say the great word that bars this rabble out— 
Oh, grant me sanctuary from the rout 
That tore me with old taunts and mockery. 


Calm the hot eyes that had too much to see, 
The tired lips that spake too much of doubt; 
Let the great silence circle me about, 
Close in thy heart. 
I would forget how many foes may be 
Without the doors of this sweet certainty ; 
Far in the distance die the threat and shout. 


Love, hold me cloistered from the world without— 
Helpless I falter to the strength of thee 


Close in thy heart. 


THEODOSIA GARRISON. 





THE GILDED 


GANG 


By Edgar Saltus 


YOCIETY we once defined as the 
S paradise of the plebeian. We are 
frequently in error, and we were 
then. Morality we coincidentally de- 
fined as consisting in improper thoughts 
of other people. There, too, we were in 
error. But little mistakes of this nature 
have never disturbed our conscience. 
To err is highly literary. Besides, a 
man who is always right is a bore. lf 
he does not send you to sleep, he makes 
you feel ignorant, and either proceed- 
ing is very vulgar. 

The awakening to our errors is due 
to an eruption, quite volcanic, which 
recently convulsed the press and rever- 
berated through the small talk of the 
land. In the light of it we beheld so- 
ciety as we had never beheld it before. 
We learned that the gilded gang, which 
is indifferently known as the Smart Set 
and the Upper Four, is an aristocracy 
without a pedigree, whose Newport mo- 
rality is a zero from which the periphery 
has gone. 

All of which, in correcting our errors, 
interested us very much. It disclosed 
vistas of gayety which we had not dis- 
cerned before. It disclosed originality, 
also. Personally, we have never found 
either at Newport. There, as in the 
metropolitan crush, the gilded gang has 
seemed to us ornamental and inept. In 
other climes and epochs society was 
livelier. According to history, it used to 
sin and sparkle. According to observa- 
tion, to-day it sins and yawns. 

That may be progress, but it is not 
right—the yawning, at least. The sin- 
ning is another guitar, on which we will 
presently strum. Besides, assuming that 
sinning there be, it has a precedent to 
back it up. What more could the cen- 


sorious require? Unless we are again 
in error, and it would not surprise us if 
we were, Antisthenes described the 
jeunesse dorée of Athens as the cosmet- 
ics of sin, an expression which so 
pleased Lucretius—or if not Lucretius, 
then some other chap—that he, or who- 
ever it may have been, handed it out in 
Rome. It will be seen that we have no 
pseudo erudition to display. But there 
are certain things we remember. Among 
others, the inkstand which Luther flung 
at Satan and his pomps. That is en- 
tirely too lovely to forget. So, also, is 
the farandole which Diderot, Voltaire, 
et al., executed on the follies of fine 
folk, and from which a revolution en- 
sued. And look at Mr. Dooley! All 
these cynics have shown up society quite 
as thoroughly as Colonel Watterson has 
talked it down. As a result, progress 
is manifest. Where it sparkled, now it 
yawns. Only the sinning remains. 

For sinning there is, though it be but 
in taste, of which society has so much, 
and all of it so bad. Yet, no; there we 
are in error again. Not all of it, but a 
good deal. A good deal is more than 
enough. ‘Not too much of anything,” 
said Epictetus, whom society never 
reads, not, of course, because it does not 
know how, but because it does not con- 
sider it smart to read anything. And 
why should it? In these days of emetic 
fiction there is nothing fit to read. 
Then, too, it is so much more delightful 
to live novels. In which respect, if we 
may believe everything we hear, and 
that is always such a pleasure, the ex- 
istence of the gilded gang is comparable 
to a romance that d’Annunzio might 
write, and which if he did Comstock 
would seize. 
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Let us see about that. To see it the 
better, place aux dames. Among them 
we have beheld not a few who resem- 
bled nothing so much as figurines of 
Fragonard, retouched by Félix. They 
are adorably constructed, and  con- 
structed to be adored. What is quite 
as appetizing is the fact that they dress 
with a deliciousness that never, any- 
where, at any time, has been exceeded. 
Whether they digress with equal effect 
is a matter which we will reach later on. 
Meanwhile, it is worth noting that the 
beauty of the raiment of the young 
empresses of old Byzance is not in it 
with them. A dream, a delight and a 
desire is the briefest form in which 
their millinery can be expressed. 

In addition, even during the Régence 
-—had you had the good fortune to have 
lived in that fortunate time—you could 
not have dined more admirably than 
you may at their tables. The service is 
impeccable. At Windsor, V. R. was 
served with greater pomp, but not with 
greater perfection. The tables, 
are set in homes far more satisfactory 


and infinitely less uncomfortable than 


many a royal palace. And about those 
tables you will see stones by comparison 
to the glare of which there are crown 
jewels that are lackluster. 

The bank accounts are as gorgeous 
as the gems. Since the days when Cal- 
igula got away with a sum equal to four 
hundred millions of our money, and in 
so doing succeeded, to his delight and 
to ours, in turning himself into a bank- 
rupt god, an emperor without a copper ; 
since those fair days, and the fairer ones 
still, in which Heliogabalus declined to 
touch the same garments, the same 
shoes, the same jewels, the same dishes, 
the same lips twice, there has been noth- 
ing like unto it—financially, that is— 
no, not even when Hertford, Hamilton 
and De Grammont-Caderousse startled 
Europe with the splendid uproar of 
their orgies. 

Add that all up and you will find that 
there is more money represented in the 
gilded gang than in any other society 
however famous or infamous. You will 
find, also, that among these people there 
are better opportunities for prodigality 


too, - 


than have been enjoyed by any society, 
however distinguished or extinguished. 
And not merely for prodigality profuse 
and perverse, but for wickedness mag- 
nificent and majestic. Since the Medici 
vacated the planet and the Sun Kings of 
France followed their excellent example, 
never has there been such a chance. 

Yet that chance which is there, seated 
at their tables, careering in their auto- 
mobiles, scudding in their yachts, ac- 
companying them to the links, tiptoeing 
along their halls, plucking at their 
sleeve, whispering to them, “Behold 
me!” they ignore. 

Is not that a shame? Indeed it is. 
It is regrettable, also. It is deplorable, 
that from settings such as these, from 
halls so spacious and millinery so divine, 
succession of stunning scandals do 
not burst like bombs. 

jut they do not burst. We regret it, 
and our regret, if not poignant, at least 
is ethical. The splendor of billionaires 
and millionairesses should be manifest 
in Sardanapalian luxury, in super-Baby- 
lonian magnificence, in Belsharazzurian 
festivals, in Assyrian disdain of the 
prejudices of the herd. What are they 
here for, if not to entertain us? Yet, 
were they to go about it in any such 
fashion, we would affect to be shocked, 
of course, for that is our endearing 
custom. But, privately, how we should 
revel ! 

A succession of such things, a beauti- 
ful string of bombs bursting to an ac- 
companiment of fanfares in the monot- 
ony of the eternal blue of our sky, a 
profusion of stunning scandals tossed 
off like Roman candles in the azure of 
our nights, a cascade of deviltry and 
gorgeousness combined, a high projec- 
tion of incandescent loveliness and li- 
cense exploding to the hum of harps and 
the kiss of flutes, would do us all a 
world of good. 

Yes, indeed. It would heighten us 
in our own esteem. It would show 
Europe that in the diversions of our 
gilded gang we have nothing to envy 
its royal circles. There is patriotism, 
is it not? Of course, the press would 
rail and the pulpit fulminate. Yet, what 
of it? It is only through sheer excesses 
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that man can in any way approach the 
ideal which Nature in her divine prod- 
igalities herself has set. It is only 
through the higher emotions and their 
transcendent aspirations that man can 
so much as attempt to clutch some 
fringe of her mantle of stars. Therein 
are the ethics of our regret. 

The gilded gang does not look at it 
in that light. Now and then, behind 
their gates, there will occur a romance 
unpretentious as one of Chopin’s, now 
and then the waltz from “Faust” is 
heard, now and again the Ernani invol- 
ame warbles from dog-collared throats. 
But the romanze and the arias are never 
very palpitant. They are usually with- 
out conviction and generally in minor 
keys. 

That is not right. When Louise of 
Belgium wanted to sing she sang at 
the top of her voice. It is true she was 
declared insane, but if every princess of 
similar lungs were treated in that fash- 
ion the asylums of Europe would have 
to be enlarged. And look at that other 
princess, an American this time, who 
She 
And 


executed a fugue with a fiddler. 
made no bones about it whatever. 
consider the bedrabbled ermine in the 
various courts over the way, including 
those of bankruptcy and divorce. 


Consider, too, the men. There is 
Leopold, for instance. This gentleman 
is now too advanced in years to perform 
any more fantasies, and his neighbors, 
the last King of Holland and the Prince 
of Orange—Lemons to the ladies of the 
ballet—are dead, damned, too, for all 
* we know to the contrary, bien qu’ils sont 
morts en hommes qui savent vivre. Yet 
these people, together with their cous- 
ins throughout Europe, are the very 
ones whom the gilded gang do their 
best, though not their worst, to imitate, 
and in no way succeed at all. The day 
is not distant,gue dis-je, what are 
we saying? It is here, when the giving 
of automobiles and polo ponies by way 
of cotillon favors, will, with little 
games of pillows and keys and other 
nursery romps, satisfy, and amply, their 
conceptions of What’s What. 

A condition of things such as this 
cries, if not to heaven, at least to us all. 


It is a matter that narrowly escapes be- 
ing personal. Many of us, it is true, 
possess only such acquaintance with the 
gilded gang as seeing their names in the 
papers affords. Many of us, it is also 
true, are no better off than the law 
allows. Yet, though we live on a hun- 
dred dollars a day, we can always dream 
of a million. Moreover, in a land so well 
supplied with bumper crops as this is, 
nobody can tell what spoiled old man 
of Fortune the poorest of us may yet be- 
come. In addition, the gilded gang be- 
ing an aristocracy without a pedigree, 
we are not obliged to regret any more 
than they do that the best part of us is 
not underground. 

But the point is that we are all in- 
terested in them. As a nation we are 
simply splendid. We are a righteous, 
self-respecting, God-fearing lot. We 
have no cant or hypocrisy or pretence 
about us. We never have stood, and 
never will stand, for snobbery of any 
kind. In spite of which, or, perhaps, 
precisely on that account, entrance to 
the gilded gang is the goal of every am- 
bition. 

A very laudable ambition it is. En- 
trance there enables you to take your 
proper place. It fortifies the conscious- 
ness of your merit. It throws your 
neighbor into spasms of indignation. 
That is quite as it should be. Yet the 
circle being restricted, few are chosen 
and many left. Do you know what hap- 
pens to the latter? Some affect a lofty 
indifference. Some succumb to morti- 
fication morbus. Some become hydro- 
phobiac. We have beheld splendid 
specimens foaming at the mouth. We 
have understood that retention from 
functions kept their wives awake. We 
have been told that it gave their daugh- 
ters nightmares. 

Quite unavailing, too. Indifference 
does not appeal to the smart set. Hy- 
drophobia, insomnia and nightmares do 
not, either. There are but two things 
that do. The first is money. The sec- 
ond is push. Given these little things, 
and in no time you are in the thick of it. 
Without them, then, though you de- 
scend from Charlemagne, though you 
have the manners of Chesterfield and 
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the soul of Chopin, you will never get 
there. Jamais, nunca, niemals, never. 
To be modish, you must have money ; 
tons of it. You must have push; acres 
and more to spare. In modesty there is 
not a bit of merit. In genteel poverty 
there is no gentility now. The worship 
of what clergymen call the fatted calfi— 
or is it the golden one ?—never was 
more ardent. That calf has Nebuchad- 
nezzared the country. His fleece is as 
admired in society as his fleecing is 
loved in the Street. Yet, has a calf a 
fleece? No matter. The simile is there, 
and behind it is the gilded gang. 
These premises accepted, it follows 
that since admission to it is the dream 
of every right-thinking citizen and his 
wife it would be nicer were the gang 
remoulded more in accordance with our 
heart’s desire. It would not only be 
nicer, it would be gaver, and if it in any 
way resembled descriptions which we 
have encountered, it would be ideal. 
These descriptions represent it as 
composed of vicious, sinful and wicked 
people. But was anybody ever really 
wicked? Has there ever been anything 
in human nature beyond—or below— 
egotism, curiosity, the love of power and 
the faculty for being bored? Psychol- 
ogy rather doubts it. Even otherwise, 
an abhorrence, real or affected, for what 
Mr. Swinburne calls the roses and rap- 
tures of vice, is distinctly bourgeois. 
Quite so. As for sin, what is it, except 
what we think it, and does not what we 
think it depend on where we live? 
Conceptions of sin vary with geog- 
raphy, occasionally with the weather, 
very often with the times. It is not so 
long ago that the hoop skirt was re- 
garded as an invention of the devil. 
Next year or the year after it will be 
the fashion again. It is not so long ago 
that a man, when walking with a wo- 


man, offered her his arm. Now the 
woman would be considered indecent if 
she took it. It used to be the custom to 
drink claret after dinner. Now there is 
no claret fit to drink. But there are 
men who still offer an arm to women, 
precisely as there are others who 
drink chemistry and see no sinfulness in 
it. 

The subject, therefore, however con- 
sidered, resolves itself into the point of 
view. Yet, though a criterion escape, 
and with it a synonym, an antonym we 
possess. Catalogued as morality, we 
once, as already noted, defined it as con- 
sisting in improper thoughts of other 
people. In so defining it, we have fan- 
cied ourselves wrong. But we won't 
any longer. For it is in those thoughts 
that sin resides. The most and the 
worst to be gathered concerning it, is 
obtainable only from the small talk of 
the pure. 

Purity being rumored to be infre- 
quent in society, it follows that there can 
be precious little sinfulness there. Apart 
from occasional lapses of taste, there, 
really, is not much. For that matter, 
barring the nursery romps to which we 
have referred—barring, too, the uncer- 
tain arias from “Ernani” and “Faust” ; 
barring, also, the golden calf, the per- 
fection of millinery, the perfection of 
push, the perfection of cooks—there is 
not much of anything. Instead of being 
splendidly sinful, the gilded gang is 
amazingly dull. 

Yet, from afar, how it glitters! In 
view of which—in view, too, of the fact 
that admission to it is the dream of 
every imbecile—we know of no good 
and valid reason why, since we have 
reconciled ourselves to one definition, 
we should not reconcile ourselves to an- 
other, and again sum up society as the 
paradise of the pleb. 


Ys] 











A CHANGE OF WIND 


By Katharine 


T was difficult to say how the trouble 
had started. In the beginning it was 
only a slight coldness. It might 

have been because he had come so late 
on Sunday evening; or, perhaps, be- 
cause he had tactlessly told her that he 
liked her better in white, when she had 
had the blue dress made especially for 
him, after he had declared blue to be 
his favorite color. In any case, a dis- 
tinct coldness had arisen between them 
and seemed likely to increase. Each 
fresh topic of conversation so far had 
caused a further drop in the thermom- 
eter. 

It was a cold day, with a vicious, sud- 
den wind that seemed to come from 
every direction at once. He started a 
brisk monologue about his last golf 
score, as they descended the steps of her 
house. 

“T don’t know why you insist upon 
talking golf to me,” she broke in, pet- 
tishly, at the first semicolon. ‘You 
know I detest it. When any one be- 
gins to recite golf scores to me, I feel 
just as one does at committee meetings 
when some one gets up and says, ‘the 
secretary will now read her report.’” 

They walked on in silence for a mo- 
ment after that ; then he remarked pleas- 
antly—the pleasantness was marked: 

“You are almost the only woman I 
know that dislikes golf. It seems odd 
when you are so athletic. I am sure you 
would like it, if you practiced a lot and 
learned to play well.” 

Her lips compressed—which they 
were not meant to do—as she replied: 

“‘Learn to like it; it’s healthful!’ 
Thank you, I don’t take my pleasures 
that way. I play well enough, as far as 
that goes. That familiar and illiterate 
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person who gives lessons at the club, 
Willy—what is his name? (They are all 
Willies. I wonder why?) Anyway, he 
said, ‘I ’ad great natural haptitude!’ 
But it is such a bore—such a bloodless, 
joyless, solitary sort of affair—nothing 
to beat but a score.” 

His smile certainly had something ir- 
ritating about it. “How absurd,” he 
began; then tossed aside the subject. 
“\Vomen seem always to insist upon the 
personal interest, don’t they?” 

“And men upon the competitive.” 

The movement of his eyebrows was 
akin to the Latin shrug. “It’s a pity 
you don’t play, anyway, since I am so 
fond of it.” 

Obviously the answer to this was: 
“It’s a pity. You don’t care for music, 
since I am so fond of it.” 

“Our tastes don’t seem to be very 
similar.” 

They had come to a street crossing, 
and a cart rattling around the corner 
crashed into the conversation, drowning 
her reply, which was, perhaps, just as 
well. 

“IT am fond of music,” he remarked, 
when they had reached the opposite 
corner; “but I don’t like Wagner.” Un- 
questionably, the placing of emphasis 
was offensive. 

“You mean you like ragtime,” was 
blown toward him on a puff of wind. 
“T shall never forget your comments 
on ‘Lohengrin’ the other night!” 

“Tt is not permissible, then, to specu- 
late as to where in the swan Lohengrin 
kept his blue and silver trousseau? I 
remember you were not interested.” 

“In the middle of the bridal music! 
But, of course, you don’t understand.” 

His smile disappeared, and the lines 

















ot his face stiffened. At that moment a 
violent gust of wind, dust-charged, 
swept down the avenue, blowing the 
loose papers about in circles and unset- 
tling her hat. 

“How I hate this microby New York 
wind,” she panted. “Why on earth are 
we walking in it. Let’s take a stage.” 

They paused. ‘Where are we going, 
anyway ?” he asked. 

Her glance, had it reached its desti- 
nation, would have made words super- 
fluous; but a second whirl of dust 
obliged her to turn her head and cough. 

“You have a good memory,” she ob- 
served, icily, when she could get her 
breath. 

“But you didn’t tell me Some- 
thing suddenly gave way in his tone. 
“You said some pictures I would want 
to see. Isn't it your memory He 
broke off without finishing. 

She smiled neatly. “Yes; I remem- 
ber. It was last week that I said that. 
I have changed my mind now. I don’t 
believe you would care about them, after 
all. It is an exhibition of the Barbison 
painters, pictures of the Forest of Fon- 
tainebleau.” 

“Our 

“Yes; 

If voice or eyes had faltered over the 
name of that place of sacred memory 
all might vet have been well; but both 
eyes and tone were as cold and dry as 
the wintry wind. He stopped abruptly 
before a shop window full of. silk 
bodices and lingerie. 

“T don’t believe we do want to go to- 
day,” he said, slowly. 

“Well, we certainly don’t want to 
stand in front of this window. It looks 
too idiotic.” 

They walked:a few steps farther, un- 
certainly, 

“You can speak of it like that!’ he 
said at last, wretchedly. 

“Of what ?” 

“Fontainebleau.” 

“You don’t care to see the pictures, 
then ?” 

“Tf you cared as you once did, you 
could not have spoken like that. I have 
felt for some time that there was a dif- 
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ference. You have not been the same 
since we came home ‘ 

“Yes, there is a difference,” she broke 
in. “We are different; that is the trou- 
ble. As you have just said, our tastes 
and interests are different.” 

“T didn’t say it that way 

“And we are totally unsuited to each 
other. One does not see those things at 
first. It takes time. Isn’t it fortunate 
that we have found it out—in time ?” 

“What do you mean?” he asked, 
quickly. 

After a barely perceptible hesitation 
she answered: “That we have made a 
mistake.” 

“You are saying this seriously ?” 

“Quite seriousiy.” 

“You really mean that you wish to— 
to break % 

“Our engagement—yes.” The answer 
came a little breathlessly. 

He stopped walking and looked down 
at her, but her eyes were fixed upon the 
perspective of the avenue. After what 
seemed a long time he said: 

“Will you take a stage or shall I call 
a cab?” 

“Thanks; I will take the stage. 
if you don’t mind, 
alone.” 

“Certainly.” He hailed a_ passing 
stage, handed her into it, and lifted his 
hat without again meeting her eyes. 

Twenty minutes later she alighted at 
Thirty-fourth Street and walked toward 
Broadway. As she was crossing the 
street toward Sixth Avenue, a violent 
burst of wind tore through the cross- 
street. It caught her skirt, whipping it 
about her feet, blew her hair into her 
eyes and twisted her hat sharply upon 
her head. At the same moment came 
the deafening crash and rattle of heavy 
wheels and the rush of the elevated 
train overhead. She was conscious of 
a rough voice calling out above the din 
and confusion. Then she felt herself 
caught from off her feet by an arm of 
iron and swung to one side. 

The truck passed, grazing her shoul- 














And, 


I would rather go 


der. Some one drew her back to the 
curbstone. She looked up and met his 
eves. 
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“Such a terrible day!” she gzsped. 
“Did you ever see anything like this 
wind ?” 

His lips moved, but he dia . ‘peak. 
The look on his face was strange One 
or two passersby stared at them a. they 
stood there. 

“Where did you come from? 1  dn't 
see you. I thought Her voice 
died away. 

“It might have killed you,” he said. 

©*.: laughed nervously. “That truck 
—yes. There was such a noise. Why, 
if it hadn’t been for you 

“T was just in time,” he said. 

Something in his voice made her un- 


able to answer. He turned and directed 
her steps toward Fifth avenue. 

“Where are we going?” she ven- 
tured, halfway down the block. The 
form of ie question was significant. 

He stepped to the edge of the side- 
walked, and called a hansom. “Home.” 
Then, as it came up, he added: “You 
will pardon me if I insist upon going 
with you. I really can’t let you go 
alone—i 1st now.” 

He tu:ned to give the address to the 
driver, but with one foot on the step she 
paused and laid her hand on his arm. 

“Tt willbe nice in the Park, don’t you 
think—in spite of the wind?” 


AVOWAL 


|F where you sit so calm apart, 
The white carnation in your hair— 
Would there be any answer there? 


So smooth your forehead, and the sky 

Of your frank glance so pure in mine— 
Ah, would it cloud them if ’twere I 

Who whispered you that word divine? 


Your tender earnestness I fear 
To burden thus with love’s alarm; 
Your joys to sorrows seem so near— 
Your griefs so delicate’ charm. 


Yet, where you sit so calmly there, 


With sweet hands folded 


can it be, 


Oh, heavenly hope! that you can care, 
And waiting, waiting, trust in me? 


For in your breast some dream, I feel, 
You treasure with a silenced joy; 

And but one word can break its seal, 
One word—to save me or destroy. 


Tuomas WALSH. 





THE CHAMPIONS ,OF CHARITY 


By Caroline Duer 


RS. PROUCY had opened the 
meeting by reading the One 
Hundred and_ Thirty-third 

“Behold, how good and _ joy- 
brethen, to dwell 


Psalm, 
ful a thing it is, 
together in unity,” and, feeling that 
she had complied with every law, 
human and divine, for the proper guid- 
ance of such gatherings, she now pro- 
ceeded to dispose of preliminaries and 
arrive at the business of the day. She 
sat at what was supposed to be the head 
of a round-table in the middle of a 
square, white-walled room full of black 
and yellow cretonne-covered furniture, 
corner cupboards, and walnut-framed 
engravings. On one side of her sat 
Mrs. Fairbanks, the minister's wife, act- 
ing as vice-president, and on the other 
Miss Merrick, secretary and treasurer of 
the society. A semi-circle of ladies 
faced her, in more or less interested at- 
titudes, and upon all was shed a dim, 
greenish light from windows overshad- 
owed by the vine-laden piazza. 

“Minutes of the last meeting, please, 
Miss Merrick,” said Mrs. Proucy, 
briskly, and Miss Merrick, in a voice 
so ladylike as to be almost unintelli- 
gible, began to read. 

It did not take long, but the presi- 
dent was impatient. 

“Ladies, you have heard the min- 
utes,” she resumed, almost before the 
last word had been uttered. “Those 
who approve of their acceptance will 
say ‘Aye,—ihe contrary ‘No.’ The 
minutes are approved. And now, has 
anybody anything to report? For my 
own part, I regret to say that subscrip- 
tions come in very slowly, and dona- 
tions not at all. Heathen missions have 
almost exhausted the funds left in the 


treasury, and unless some of us are dis- 
posed to put our hands in our own pock- 
ets” (here she looked very hard at a 
short, fat lady who occupied a comfort- 
able armchair directly opposite her) 
“IT am afraid we shall not be able to re- 
carpet the church before winter.” 

The short, fat lady, whose name was 
Mrs. Bunnicorn, unclasped her hands 
from their natural resting place in front 
of her, and, smoothing the region where 
her lap should have been had she pos- 
sessed one, said, in a sort of thick, baby- 
ish voice, that she thought the present 
carpet looked ve’y nice and would do 
ve’'y well for another season. 

This being exactly what everybody 
expected, and nobody wanted to hear 
from her, the expressions on the other 
ladies’ faces were evenly divided be- 
tween contemptuous smiles and virtuous 
frowns. 

The late Mr. Bunnicorn had left his 
Arabella a little better off than it 
seemed quite pious for a widow to be, 
and many excellent men, a professor, 
a lawyer, several elders, and even (it 
was rumored) a minister, had patiently 
labored after her and her fortune in 
vain. 

It was by no means a large fortune, 
but it grew no smaller in the careful 
hands of the lady who owned it. With 
proper regard for second-class tickets 
and economy in washing, to say noth- 
ing of a thrifty collecting of candle- 
ends and sugar at places where such 
things were unduly charged for, she 
had, during the years immediately suc- 
ceeding her husband's death, contrived 
to travel over the larger part of Europe 
at the smallest possible outlay. 

And she remained Mrs. Bunnicorn, 
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Every winter she went for four months 
to brighten the hearth and hopes of an 
elderly nephew with a large family who 
lived in New York (this was viewed 
with great disfavor by those for whom 
the village of North Haven was good 
enough all the year round), and every 
summer she returned a little older, a 
little fatter, a little more imperturbable 
and a little meaner than before. 

It was said that the butcher abso- 
lutely refused to drive into her place 
any more, but tossed the lonely chop 
over the hedge. It was said that she 
would not have a refrigerator in the 
house because ice was so expensive. It 
was said that her little servant lived on 
skimmed milk—and yet the society had 
not despaired entirely of charming a 
church carpet out of her pocket. They 
knew it would take time, but once, long 
ago, a new Bible had been given, and 
they did not mourn as those without 
hope, although the present attack had 
met with a repulse. 

“There’s dreadful 


worn places all 


up the middle aisle, Mrs. Bunnicorn,” 


said the minister’s wife, pleadingly. 
“Maybe you can’t see them without 
your glasses, but Dr. Fairbanks is just 
as distressed as he can be about them.” 
“T see most all that it’s necessary for 
me to see, without my glasses,” re- 
turned Mrs. Bunnicorn, while a con- 
tented chuckle quivered from the depths 
to the surface of her person, and shook 
it very slightly. ‘You tell the doctor 
there’s nobody but him thinks of that 
carpet when he’s preaching. We're all 
uplifted above such things, I hope.” 
“Well, I must say,” broke in Miss 
Merrick, a thin, biscuit-colored woman 
with squirrel teeth, “that no matter how 
much my mind is set on the sermon— 
and we all know what a fine preacher 
the doctor is!—I never can keep my 
eyes off that patch they put in opposite 
our pew. The pattern doesn’t match, 
and I always want to take it out and 
change it round. If we do get a new 
one I| hope it will have a more religious 
pattern,” she added, dropping her voice 
and more particularly addressing Mrs. 
Proucy. I don’t want to be indelicate, 
but this always did remind me of ma- 


roon w—worms, you know, on a red 
ground.” 

“Oh, we certainly must have a new 
one,” declared Mrs. Proucy. “I’m 
ashamed to have the summer folks come 
into the church on a bright day.” 

She had a square, pink face, and 
white hair which sprang in vigorous 
waves from the roots, and she always 
said what she thought, from the highest 
motives. 

“Tf Mrs. Bunnicorn would undertake 
to help a litth——”’ she suggested, “I 
think it would be only right.” 

Mrs. Bunnicorn looked in placid be- 
wilderment from one to the other. 

“My Caroline can make a cake,” 
said, “if you want to give a strawbe-y 
festival. The young people enjoy them, 
I know.” 

She had been a handsome woman in 
her youth, and her brow, eyes and nose 
still bore the evidences of beauty, but 
owing to the unsuccessful efforts of a 
cheap dentist to provide her with a 
good set of false teeth below the market 
price, her mouth was sadly distorted— 
the lower lip thrust out in a helpless 
way which entirely belied the character 
of its owner. She looked helpless now. 

“T don’t hold much with strawberry 
festivals myself,” spoke up an angular, 
black-eyed woman from the corner. 
“They’re very messy, cheap affairs in 
my opinion, meaning no offence to Mrs. 
Bunnicorn. If we can’t raise the money 
just so, among ourselves and the neigh- 
bors, seems to mic we'd better get up 
some entertainment in the Town Hall, 
like we did before for the new has- 
socks, and charge them to come in. 
What do you say, Mrs. Proucy ?” 

3ut here a clamor broke out, which, 
for the moment, completely overpow- 
ered anything Mrs. Proucy had to say. 
One lady supported the strawberry fes- 
tival idea, having also a cook, who was 
a “good hand at cake.” Another voted 
for a fair, because her girls made shell- 
frames and beaded pincushions, “the 
most elegant you ever saw.” A third 
had a beautiful crocheted counterpane, 
which she would give to be raffled for, 
but, as the wickedness of the mere word 
“raffle” almost caused Mrs. Fairbanks 


she 
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to stiffen out in a fit, this suggestion was 
quickly suppressed. Miss Merrick had 
a leaning toward tableaux, having once 
played the part of “Hope” with an an- 
chor, and having the anchor still handy 
in the attic. Mrs. Bunnicorn, who was 
as righteous, and, in a fat way, as mis- 
chievous, as she was mean, said she was 
afraid tableaux would be worldly—par- 
ticularly if given in so public a place as 
the Town Hall. 

The spirit of unity seemed, for the 
moment, to be dwelling elsewhere. Miss 
Merrick shut her mouth tightly, and sat 
rigid under affront, while Mrs. Proucy, 
dashing boldly into the fray, asked, 
point-blank, if, since she disapproved of 
the Town Hall, Mrs. Bunnicorn would 
lend them her house for the occasion. 

Mrs. Bunnicorn hastened to explain 
that it was the nature of the perform- 
ance more than the place in which it 
was to be given, that seemed to her so 
inappropriate, and she appealed to Mrs. 
l’airbanks to say what the doctor would 
think of tableaux as a means to a church 
carpet. 

Mrs. Fairbanks said the doctor would, 
of course, prefer private subscriptions— 
or a gift from some generous friend. 

Mrs. Bunnicorn settled a tag of fine 
lace, which, with a lilac ribbon and a 
diamond pin, formed the somewhat in- 
appropriate neck adornment of a plain, 
black, postillion-tailed basque, turning 
rather green at the seams, and observed 
in her most babyish voice that “she 
hoped some ve’y rich person would give 
the good doctor all he wanted, for, if 
ever a man deserved it, he did.” 

The question of subscriptions was 
again discussed, but, though many of 
the ladies offered to contribute, the 
widow’s mite was not forthcoming, and 
the result was so unsatisfactory that an 
entertainment had finally to be decided 
upon, which would combine a chaste se- 
lection of songs and recitations, and yet 
have nothing in it which smacked of 
“play-acting,” Miss Merrick, who--still 
with an eye to the accoutrements of 
“Hope’—had suggested dressing in 
character, having to stand a great deal 
of snubbing before her motion was car- 
ried. 


Almost every lady had a son, daugh- 
ter, friend, or even enemy, who would, 
if urged, contribute a song or recitation, 
and Mrs. Bunnicorn, who loved to pa- 
tronize quite as much as she hated to 


spend, began to find herself (for the 


first time at such a gathering) of abso- 
lutely no importance. She cast about in 
her mind for something which should 
serve to reinstate her in the public at- 
tention. 

“There was a pretty young lady sat in 
the pew with me last Sunday,” she ob- 
served. “I saw your Bob looking at 
her, Mrs. Proucy, when he should have 
been attending to the sermon,” and her 
little chuckle quivered to the surface. 
“She had a ve’y sweet voice, and sang 
the hymns so beautifully that when 
church was out | asked her her name, 
because, I said, I never enjoyed ‘Hark, 
from the Tombs’ so much before.” 

“That’s a hymn that takes a great 
deal of singing, too,” said Miss Mer- 
rick, who, as organist, felt she had a 
right to an opinion. 

By this time the other ladies were lis- 
tening. It happened that they had also 
observed the stranger, whose modish- 
ness of costume allured the eye even 
while the heart condemned it. 

“Dr. Fairbanks spoke of her—her 
singing, I mean,” said Mrs. Fairbanks. 
“Indeed, everybody noticed it. Do tell 
us about her, Mrs. Bunnicorn, if you 
found out anything!” 

“Well,” returned that lady, “she told 
me her name was Charlotte Lingard, 
and she came from New York. She 
and her little sister are boarding at Cap- 
tain Jake’s, across the road from me. 
We walked down street together, and I 
invited her in, and gave her a handful 
of flowers—they grow so wild now, you 
might just as well pick them as not— 
and she seemed to think a great deal of 
that. She said if I liked singing she’d 
come over and sing for me some even- 
ing. Maybe I could get her to sing for 
you, and then,” said Mrs. Bunnicorn, 
slvly, looking round the circle, “‘all the 
gentlemen would be sure to come.” 

This gave offence to those who pos- 
sessed daughters, and uneasiness to 
those who were blessed with sons, but 
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Mrs. Bunnicorn carried her point, con- 
fident that her prestige would be vastly 
augmented by the performance of such 
a protégée. She left the meeting with 
the comfortable feeling of having played 
the part of Lady Bountiful without 
opening her pocketbook, and behind her 
the spirit of unity settled down again, 
while each lady told the other what she 
thought about folks who were so close 
with their money—naming no names— 
and yet so forward in arranging other 
folks’ concerns. 

As luck would have it, Mrs. Bunni- 
corn, her head adorned with the latest 
thing in Paris bonnets of twenty years 
ago, and an embroidered mantle of thin 
black cloth depending from her shoul- 
ders, shut Mrs. Proucy’s gate behind 
her, and stepped heavily into the path- 
way at the very moment when Miss 
Charlotte Lingard was returning from 
a visit to the post office. 

The old lady walked with some diffi- 
culty, owing to the smallness of her feet 
and the weight of her person, and what 
is more natural than that a good- 


natured young woman should offer her 


services? So the pair proceeded down 
the village street, Miss Lingard convey- 
ing Mrs. Bunnicorn much as if she were 
a bulging black reticule hooked to her 
arm. 

She was not very tall—though her 
rose-clad shoulders did seem to be al- 
most on a level with the topmost feather 
of the Paris bonnet; she had a charm- 
ing, if perhaps too much emphasized, 
figure, blue eyes, and black hair, which, 
in accordance with the fashion of the 
day, was tumbling down the back of her 
head. Her face was pretty, merry, mis- 
chievous, and good-tempered, and her 
voice unusually deep for a woman. 

As they swayed along under the trees, 
Mrs. Bunnicorn, with much circumlocu- 
tion, propounded her request. An en- 
tertainment for the benefit of the church 
was being arranged to take place in the 
Town Hall at the end of the week. 
Everybody had noticed Miss Lingard’s 
beautiful singing the Sunday before— 
everybody wanted to hear her again. 
Would she sing for them on this occa- 
sion? 


Miss Lingard said, gently, that she 
was leaving North Haven on Saturday, 
and feared she could not put off her de- 
parture. 

“But this is to be Friday night,” 
urged Mrs. Bunnicorn. “They couldn't 
have it Saturday night on account of 
Sunday.” Then, as Miss Lingard still 
appeared to hesitate, she added: ‘Now, 
you mustn't say no, my dear. All the 
young gentlemen and ladies are going 
to perform, and there don’t any one of 
them compare to you. You mustn’t be 
afraid, but just do your best. Why, the 
doctor himself—our minister, Dr. Fair- 
banks, you know—he noticed you on 
Sunday! I always think young folks 
ought to be pleased when old folks com- 
pliment them. And it is a real privi- 
lege to be asked to assist in church 
work.” 

“I don’t call to mind that I was ever 
invited to do anything of the kind be- 
fore,” returned Miss Lingard, demurely. 

“Now, that’s strange,” said Mrs. Bun- 
nicorn. “When I was a young girl | 
don’t believe there was anything in the 
way of a church fair, or sociable, or pic- 
nic, or entertainment, that I wasn't 
asked to take part in.” 

Miss Lingard laughed. “But, sup- 
posing I’m awfully rattled,” she ob- 
served, mischievously. “They say 
you're sure to have stage fright the first 
time you face an audience.” 

“You just think about how much 
money you're helping to make, my dear, 
and not about the people, and you'll do 
well enough,” returned Mrs. Bunnicorn. 
“Now, don't say ‘No! ” 

3y the time they reached the old 
lady’s house the affair was virtually set- 
tled. Miss Lingard had promised to 
sing two songs, and had even engaged 
to produce some sort of costume appro- 
priate to each. 

As they paused at the gate of Mrs. 
Bunnicorn’s domain, an invitation to the 
midday meal was almost hovering on 
her lips, but habit was too strong for 
her. It would not do to establish a 
precedent. 

“Well, I mustn’t keep you standing in 
the hot sun.” she said, minding it no 
more herself than if she had been a tur- 
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tle; “but be sure to come over any time 
you've a mind to, and just sit on my 
piazza. Maybe your little sister’d like 
to look at the flowers closer? There’s 
a bed there I'd be glad to have her weed. 
Children do love to grub about a gar- 
den. Well, good-by. And thank you 
ve’'y much.” 

The days which followed were full of 
bustle and activity. Yards of colored 
cheesecloth were brought out of a seclu- 
sion in which they had lain since the last 
Fourth of July and tacked up in the 
Town Hall by earnest workers. Mas- 
ter Bob Proucy practiced “Rocked in 
the Cradle of the Deep” so vigorously 
that the very crockery shared in his 
emotion. The piano in Mrs. Fairbanks’ 
front parlor tinkled incessantly, and a 
perpetual high note seemed to hover 
over Miss Merrick’s cottage. Choruses 
and part songs met in the early evening, 
but the voice of recitation could some- 
times be heard ringing from an upper 
window as late as half-past ten o’clock. 

Captain Jake declared that his 
boarder could ‘beat the lot into fits” (he 


had been in command of a whaler years 
before, and the viltage listened with 
leniency to his violent language) ; and 
he used to beckon in the passersby till 
he had collected quite a group of people 
among the bushes in the moonlight to 


listen to her thrills and shakes. Mrs. 
3unnicorn, watching like an old spider, 
behind her web of honeysuckle vines, 
absolutely swelled with pride to think 
that it was by her efforts this siren had 
been secured. 

“Take a little trouble and 
money” had ever been her motto. 

She opened her windows on Friday 
morning to a white fog, which wrapped 
North Haven in such thick folds that it 
was absolutely impossible to see across 
the road. Captain Jake’s cottage was 
lost to view, the very trees by her own 
gate were but shadows, and the mois- 
ture dripped dismally from the upper 
saves to the gray slate roof of the 
piazza. 

Mrs. Bunnicorn flattered herself that 
she was an early riser, but, as she al- 
ways spent a mysterious two hours sort- 
ing and arranging various hoards as she 


Save 


dressed, she hardly ever sat down to 
breakfast before nine o'clock. Owing 
to the disconnection of her teeth, she 
could not eat fast, and it was usually 
close upon ten when she began to read 
the paper, which an abject milkman had 
been instructed to call for and leave at 
her door every morning. This lasted 
her till eleven, by which time she was 
ready to sit on the piazza and wait the 
passing of some chance acquaintance 
who could be prevailed upon to stop at 
the post office and fetch her letters. 

On this especial occasion, however, 
the denseness of the fog would have 
prevented her recognizing a good Sa- 
maritan, even if the dampness had not 
kept her from her usual post of observa- 
tion, and she had almost formed the 
desperate resolve of calling Caroline 
from the kitchen and dispatching her 
for the mail, when the front doorbell 
rang in so violent a manner that the 
house fairly vibrated with the sound. 

Before she could struggle out of her 
chair, and arrange her headgear at the 
glass, Mrs. Proucy was in the room, and 
one glance at the worthy woman’s face 
apprised Mrs. Bunnicorn that some- 
thing of an extraordinary nature had 
occurred. Moreover, Mrs. Proucy’s 
bonnet tilted to one side, her shawl was 
clutched crookedly about her shoulders, 
and the quality of her voice was strained 
to a most unwonted pitch. 

“IT suppose you haven't been to the 
village this morning, Mrs. Bunnicorn ?” 
she cried, with ominous shrillness. 

“No,” returned that lady, pushing 
forward a chair for her visitor and sink- 
ing back heavily into her own. ‘I don’t 
often go out just at this time. But | 
was thinking I should soon have to send 
for my letters if some one didn’t come 
along. I suppose you've been ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Proucy; “I’ve been 
—oh, ves, Mrs. Bunnicorn, I’ve been; 
and, if you had seen what I saw, you 
wouldn’t be thinking of letters!” 

“Why? Has anything happened?” 
inquired Mrs. Bunnicorn, with her pro- 
voking slowness of utterance. 

“Happened!” echoed Mrs. Proucy. 
“Happened! I wouldn’t have believed 
that such a thing could happen in North 
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Haven if I had not seen it with my own 
eyes !”” 

““Dear me!” said Mrs. Bunnicorn, 
rather petulantly. “Do let me _ hear 
what this is all about.” 

“T couldn't tell you, Mrs. Bunnicorn ; 
I really couldn’t bring myself to describe 
it to you; but I’ve got the carryall at 
the door on purpose to take you up, and 
you can see for yourself. The other 
ladies are waiting for us at Mrs. Fair- 
banks’. They said I must bring Mrs. 

3unnicorn.”’ 

But it took some minutes to persuade 
Mrs. Bunnicorn to adjust her second- 
best bonnet and throw a light camel’s- 
hair shawl over the graceful negligence 
of her morning attire, and several more 
for the carryall to be got near enough 
to the horse-block, and the door opened 
sufficiently wide to allow of her squeez- 
ing herself in. She looked exceedingly 
sulky, as she and her companion turned 
out of the gate and drove rapidly up the 
main street of the village. 

The feg had begun to roll away, and 
the houses on each side were distinctly 
visible. As they approached the Town 
Hall, Mrs. Bunnicorn was aware of a 
small crowd standing in front of it—a 
crowd composed of groups, constantly 
arriving and departing. The whole 
street appeared to be full of movement. 

“What are they looking at?” she 
asked Mrs. Proucy, who only groaned 
in reply. But at that instant, over the 
heads of the people, her horrified eyes 
beheld an enormous poster, represent- 
ing a young and shapely female figure, 
in the briefest of buff jerkins, the long- 
est of light green tights, and the sauci- 
est of feathered caps; while large red 
letters beneath declared it to be the por- 
trait of “Miss Lottie Lingard, as Allan- 
a-Dale, in the Great Musical Success, 
Robin Hood.” A smaller strip of red 
lettering, evidently composed for the oc- 
casion, announced that Miss Lingard 
would appear at the Town Hall that 
evening and sing two of her most popu- 
lar songs. 

The whole scene swam before Mrs. 
Bunnicorn’s eyes. A greenish pallor 
overspread her face. She leaned her 
head against the side of the carryall. 


“Let us drive to Mrs. Fairbanks’,” 
she said, faintly. 


“The long and short of it is,’ declared 
Mrs. Proucy, taking the head of the 
table from habit, “that you got us into 
this disgraceful position, Mrs. Bunni- 
corn, and we all look to you to get us 
out !” 

“Tt’s too awful!” cried Miss Merrick. 
“T declare, I’m mortified to walk in the 
same street with that shameless pic- 
ture.” 

“It only shows the hidden depravity 
of the human heart,” said the angular, 
black-eyed woman from the corner. 
“Every ticket they had at the drug store 
has been sold since that shocking thing 
appeared, early this morning.” 

“When was it put up, do you sup- 
pose?” asked somebody, in an awe- 
struck whisper. 

“At the time all evil is perpetrated— 
at night,”’ returned Mrs. Proucy, dryly. 
“But the question of how to get rid of 
it is more important.” 

“Has the doctor seen it?” inquired 
Mrs. Bunnicorn, her lower lip trem- 
bling more helplessly than usual. 

“The doctor was called away last 
night, and has not vet returned,” said 
his wife. “But he’s coming back in 
time for the entertainment this even- 
ing.” 

“T guess we'd better not have any en- 
tertainment,” said Mrs. Burnicorn, 
feebly. 

A chorus of “Ohs!” 
arose from the ladies. 

“Why, Mrs. Bunnicorn,” cried Mrs. 
Proucy, “we don’t mean that at all. We 
just want you to see this woman again 
and tell her we can’t accept her services. 
We don’t propose to expose Christian 
young people to the evil influences of 
the stage, and we consider the whole 
thing a most indecent attempt to impose 
upon us. That is simple enough.” 

But to Mrs. Bunnicorn, who had a 
guilty remembrance of having been 
somewhat pressing in her request for 
those services, the affair sounded more 
complicated. 


’ 


and ‘“Ahs!” 
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“T’'d rather you'd give up the enter- 
tainment.” she said, desperately, “and 
—l’ll pay for the carpet, if you'll get 
that play-picture taken down before the 
doctor comes home.” 

An hour later, Captain Jake’s boarder 
received a note, written in a _ little, 
scratchy hand, and conveying Mrs. Bun- 
nicorn’s compliments and the informa- 
tion that, “owing to unforeseen circum- 
stances, the performance that evening 
was given up. 

The old lady lay awake most of the 
night, and it was with a sigh of relief 
that she heard the early train whistle 
as it left the North Haven station on 
Saturday morning. While she was 
dressing, a note was brought to her, di- 
rected in large, bold characters, which 
she found no difficulty in reading, al- 
though her glasses had lost themselves 
in a drawer full of odds and ends. 

“Dear Mrs. Bunnicorn,” it said, “I’m 
awfully sorry about the poster. They 
sent down the wrong one—it must have 
jarred the old ladies a bit! Since I 
seem to have queered the whole show, I 
hope you will accept the inclosed check 


for two hundred and fifty dollars. I 
shan’t miss it, and, if it doesn’t carpet a 
good place for you, it will probably help 
to pave a bad one for me. So you'd 
better take it straight from—Charlotte 
Lingard.” 

Mrs. Bunnicorn looked at her own 
checkbook, which was lying on_ her 
dressing table, and then at the check in 
her hand. After a minute, she fastened 
the check to her pincushion with a large 
pin, and shut the book up in a drawer, 
which she carefully locked. Then she 
went on with her dressing. 

“Tt is not right to discourage anybody 
in well doing,” she said to herself. 

And the ladies of the society—mind- 
ful of a proverb about birds in the hand 
—so far agreed’ with her that they has- 
tened to cash Miss Lingard’s check be- 
fore twelve o'clock that day. They 
begged, however, that it might be ac- 
knowledged wnofficially by the person 
to whom it had been sent; feeling, with 
many other worthy citizens of the 
world, that it is sometimes permissible to 
accept that for which it would be un- 
advisable to say “thank you.” 


= 
Dd 


IN A GARDEN 


AY kneels beside the purple twilight sea 
To gaze into its glass of mystery. — 
Deep-shadowed tides creep through the solemn pines, 
The earth is faint with bliss in night’s love signs; 
Let us be still— 
Here in our garden where the lilies fill 
The night with haunting sweetness—you and I— 
Ah, hark! the nightingale’s low melting cry! 
EMERY Port te. 
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By Robert 


Author of ‘‘ The Green 


VELYN TRESILIAN was a pale, 
oval-faced woman, with enormous 
hazel eyes. She was not tall. She 

was slim, piquant-looking and vivacious. 
Her hands and feet were, beautiful. Her 
mouse-colored hair was thick and 
wavy, and was always arranged in the 
latest mode. The whole effect of her 
was gnomish. Infantine sins seemed 
peeping out of her big eyes, full of 
laughter at their own naughtiness. Men 
said of her that she looked a regular 
little rascal. She was the sort of woman 
that a Sandhurst boy thinks of as a rav- 
ishing divinity who “knows a bit.” A 
bishop would have looked upon her with 
grave disapproval; vet, if she had been 
with him for an hour, she would have 
made him wish that he was not a bishop. 

She was married to a king’s Coun- 
sel, who had a great deal of talent and 
energy, and who was just beginning to 
“arrive.” He was immersed in his pro- 
fession; she wished him to remain im- 
mersed, for she was very ambitious, 
greedy of money, and determined to 
make a figure in the world. And she 
was getting on very well, though there 
were still several rungs in the ladder to 
which she had not yet climbed. Most 
women who mean to get on socially, and 
who make their own way, take up some 
definite rd/e, and take much pains to 
dress and look their part. Who does 
not know the determined, “dainty rogue 
in porcelain” who is intent on ruling the 
whole mantelpiece? Who has not met 
the woman with black eyes who plays 
the gypsy réle, moulding her character 
to Carmen, because somebody has said 
she has a look of Calvé? And there is 
the angel woman, with her self-con- 
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Carnation,” 


Hichens 


Etc., Ete. 


scious, celestial manner, and the Diana 
woman, and the woman of the Alcestis 
type, with the careful, self-sacrificing 
expression, and many another. 

Mrs. Tresilian knew she looked like 
an utter little rascal, and that this made 
her very attractive to men. Also, to 
tell the truth, she was an utter little 
rascal. Nature, then, had been kind to 
her, and given her temperament its ap- 
appropriate outer shell. For she wished 
and meant to make her way by a clever 
and persistent appeal to the eager 
naughtiness of society. And she knew 
that the appeal which fixes society’s 
eyes is half the battle. 

She was getting on well, but wished 
to quicken her progress. A great sea- 
son was approaching, a season of sea- 
sons. If she could shine fiercely in it, 
be the little rascal of London for three 
months, she felt that her fondest am- 
bition would be satisfied. She looked 
into her mirror and thought of a plan. 

There was in London a brilliant por- 
trait painter, famous for his terrible au- 
dacity. When you sat to him you sat 
to an inquisitor. When he took his 
brushes in hand and stood before his 
canvas he looked at your face, which 
he was going to reproduce, it is true, 
but he also looked at your secret. He 
fished for your soul, hooked it, pulled it 
up wriggling from the depths, and set it 
there in your painted eyes, on your 
painted lips, even in your painted hands, 
or in the curve of your painted body, 
for all the world to see. And it seemed 
as if he chose for his sitters those whose 
secrets and whose souls were—well, to 
put it kindly—bizarre. His portraits 
were sensations. His sitters became 
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famous through him, and not slowly, in 
the lapse of years, but at once. All 
London talked, and not simply of their 
features. Their personalities were 
eagerly discussed. People became in- 
tensely curious about them, intensely in- 
terested in them. 

Wrestby could paint you into fame, 
and into fame de scandale, such as 
women love when it does not render 
their social position unsafe. 

Mrs. Tresilian, looking in the glass, 
resolved to be painted by Wrestby, and 
to be the picture of the year. She 
smiled as she thought how exquisitely 
wicked he could make her. 

She knew him slightly, and knew how 
difficult he was, how many women he 
had refused to paint. But she scarcely 
doubted that he would accept a com- 
mission from her, as she glanced at her 
big and elfish eyes and at her impudent 
mouth. She was so pretty and_ so 
naughty, so audacious in appearance, 
that she felt Wrestby would simply revel 
in the task of painting her. She had no 


idea of a queer truth—that Wrestby 


was secretly in love with her. 

He was a small, silent man, very re- 
served, and even cold in manner—a man 
whom few people knew anything about. 
So reserved was he, and so clever, that 
he was quite capable of deceiving even 
a woman. He had deceived Mrs. 
Tresilian. Vain though she was, she 
would have laughed to scorn the idea 
that Wrestby loved her. 

“Well, Mr. Wrestby?” she said, at 
in her most charming manner, a little 
like a pretty gamin’s of the street: 

“Mr. Wrestby, will vou paint me and 
put me in next season’s Academy ?” 

Wrestby pulled his short, black beard 
and looked at her for some time in si- 
lence before he answered. She thought: 
He is looking for my se- 
And she assumed a pose of rev- 


“T know. 
cret.” 
elation. 

“Well, Mr. Wrestby?” she said, at 
length. 

“Yes, I'll paint you,” he replied, in a 
frigid voice. 

She thought he sounded reluctant. 
However, it didn’t matter. He had con- 
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sented. 
spirits. 

Soon the sittings began. After the 
very first Mrs. Tresilian, who knew 
nothing about painting and a great deal 
about curiosity, begged to be allowed to 
peep at the canvas. Wrestby very 
bluntly refused her request. 

“Certainly not,” he said. “I shall not 
let you see it till the picture is entirely 
finished.” 

She was obliged to yield. 
was an autocrat. 

The sittings continued. They were 
many. Wrestby professed to be satis- 
fied with his work, and made Mrs. Tres- 
ilian spend long hours in his. studio. 
She was a good deal bored, but mur- 
mured to herself, ‘// faut souffrir pour 
étre, painted by Wrestby.” And then 
she consoled herself with the thought 
that he must be making a masterpiece 
of her. She would go down to posterity 
as the most bewitching rogue of her day, 
the veriest little devil that ever drove 
men and turned good women pale with 
envy. 

So she was patient, and Wrestby, si- 
lent, cold, grim, painted on and on, or 
stood regarding her. 

Show Sunday was perilously near be- 
fore the picture was finished, but at last 
it was nearly done. 

“Come to see me on Wednesday,” 
said Wrestby, “and I'll show it you.” 

She flushed, with pleasure. 

“And I'll bring——” 

“Don’t bring any one,” he interrupted. 
“Come alone.” 

“Very well,” she said. 

What an autocrat he was! She 
waited impatiently till Wednesday came, 
and then hurried off to the studio. 

“Here I am!” she cried, entering it, 
her bright, mischievous eyes shining 
with excitement. “Show it me!” 

Wrestby was rather pale. 

“Wait a minute,” he said. 

She noticed that his eyes, usually so 
cold, were glowing, and that his face 
twitched as if he were nervous, or were 
trying to get the better of some power- 
ful emotion. But she did not care about 
Wrestby. It was herself she was think- 
ing of—the work, not the man. 


She rustled away in the highest 


Wrestby 
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“But why?” she cried, impatiently. 
“You promised me 9 

“Yes, ves, I know,” he said, quickly, 
yet with a sort of reluctance, too. 
“Well, look at it.” 

He took her hand, and Jed her in 
front of the picture. There was an in- 
stant of silence, then Mrs. Tresilian 
said, in a hard voice: 

“What do you mean by it?” 


Wrestby turned sharply toward her. 

“Mean!” he said. 

“Yes—mean! What have you done 
to me? Why, that is the face of an 
angel !” 

“It is your face, as I see it,” he an- 
swered, simply. ‘You are an angel!” 

“T—an angel!” cried Mrs. Tresilian, 
shrilly. ‘You fool!” And she burst 
into a passion of angry tears. 


i 


VILLANELLE 


By Julien Gordon 


(Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger) 


Y love has gone across the sea— 
© my sweetheart, | am alone! 
The woods are sad, and so are we. 


To-day her letter came to me, 
I read it o’er at set of sun— 
My love has gone across the sea. 


O my sweetheart, art cold to me? 
I dreamed that | thy love had won— 
The woods are sad, and so are we. 


She wrote, indeed it could not be 
Till winter’s frost and snow were done, 
My love has gone across the sea. 


And is she panting to be free? 
I dreamed our love had but begun— 
The woods are sad, and so are we. 


O my sweetheart, forget not me! 
The weary days their web have spun— 
My love has gone across the sea; 

The woods are sad, and so are we. 





THEY WERE ON THEIR HONEY- 
MOON 


By Edward S. Van Zile 


Author of ‘‘The Manhattaners,” Etc., Etc. 


6é EREN’T we clever, Tom? 
There may be a few white 

ribbons tied to the wheels, 

but it’s growing dark so fast that no- 
body will see them. Isn’t this jolly? 
Getting married is rather good fun, 
after all, Tom. But I’m so glad to have 
all the fussy part of it over. You were 
afraid of Ned Stanton, weren't you?” 
Tom Rutherford gave vent to a sigh 
of relief at the thought that he and his 
bride had foiled the mischievous wiles 
of his best man and could escape to the 


family homestead on Long Island with- 
out making a public exhibition of the 
fact that they had been married late 
that afternoon. 

“Ned did the planning, Elinor, and 
all my ushers were in league with him. 


It was revenge, you know. I've al- 
ways had the habit of getting grinds 
on the crowd, and they had schemed to 
take it out on me to-day. But we’re 
safe enough now, my dear. I’m going 
to kiss you, little wife.” 

“Don’t be silly just at this moment, 
Tom. You can hold my hand and talk 
to me. But you’re not to kiss me until 
we get to Sea Breeze.” 

“But it will be nine o'clock before we 
reach there,’ protested the bridegroom 
rebelliously. 

“And you'll be hungry and tired and 
rather cross by that time, won’t you, 
Tom ?” 

Rutherford laughed merrily, pressing 
the small, slender hand that he had won 
against so many rivals. 

“Do you see that bundle over there, 
Elinor?” he asked, peering through the 
twilight at the opposite seat. “Ned sug- 


gested that we might need a light lunch- 
eon between here and Sea Breeze. We'll 
have a snack, after we've shaken the 
city from our wheels.” 

“Don’t talk about eating, Tom. I 
simply want to sit here and listen to the 
rattle of the wheels. Please don’t be 
unkind. You mustn’t act like a spoony 
boy, Tom. Yes, I love you. You know 
that. Well, just one kiss; but you're 
not to have another for hours to come. 
Gracious me, what’s that?” 

Rutherford sat erect, as if a wasp had 
stung him in the back of the neck. The 
carriage was swaying with the pace set 
by a driver who had been ordered to 
carry the Tom Rutherfords from the 
city to Sea Breeze by the shortest route 
and at top speed. But the sound that 
had disturbed the bridegroom as he was 
about to kiss his bride had not been 
caused by the vehicle’s rattling flight. 
It had emanated from the white bundle 
on the back seat, within which, Ruth- 
erford had supposed, Ned Stanton had 
kindly placed a few sandwiches and a 
bottle of iced coffee. But a cold lunch 
is not possessed of lungs and a human 
voice, and, surely, there had come from 
the white package a cry that had turned 
Elinor’s hands into lumps of snow be- 
neath Tom’s hot, spasmodic clasp. 

“What the deuce is that ?” cried Ruth- 
erford frantically, bending forward and 
peering down at the white mystery on 
the rear seat. “Great Scott, Elinor, it’s 
moving! See it squirm!” 

“What do you mean, Tom?” queried 
his bride in an awe-struck whisper. “Is 
it a kitten or a puppy?” 

“T—I—don’t know,” faltered Ruth- 
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erford, glancing helplessly through the 
carriage window at the lights that 
flashed by. ‘Whatever it is, Elinor, it’s 
—it’s a joke.” 

“Listen, Tom!” shouted Elinor, as 
their vehicle struck the rough pavement 
of the city’s outskirts. ‘‘That doesn’t 
Look 


sound like anything but a baby. 
at it, will you, and see what it is?” 
“But Ned Stanton wouldn't dare,” 
muttered Rutherford, as he bent for- 
ward and gingerly thrust a trembling 
hand toward the noisy, fluffy bundle 
restlessly 


that wriggled the 
cushions. 

“Well, I'll be 
groom, desperately. 

“Don’t swear, Tom,” said his bride, 
peremptorily. ‘What is it?” 

“Are you prepared for the worst, dar- 
ling?’ asked Rutherford, realizing that 
he was making an ass of himself. “It’s 
a baby!” 

“Tom!” cried Mrs. Tom, many con- 
flicting emotions sounding through her 
frantic cry. “Be careful, Tom! It'll 
fall off the seat.” Then a wave of re- 
volt, a horrible suspicion, a feeling of 
despair seemed to sweep over her, for 
she strove to get to her feet. “Stop 
the carriage, Tom Rutherford,” she 
shouted imperiously. “I must get out 
right here. Do you hear me? Stop the 
carriage !” 

Rutherford, throwing an arm around 
her waist, pulled her down into her 
seat. 

“Don't grow hysterical, Elinor,” he 
said to her, his lips close to her ear. 
“There's nothing to be done just now. 
We must take time to think.” 

“Don't touch me, Tom Rutherford. 
I’m not hysterical. I’m perfectly calm. 
And I don’t need time to think. Either 
that—that baby leaves this carriage at 
once—or I do.” 

“But—but, Elinor,” pleaded Ruther- 
ford. “It’s a joke. It’s the limit, I'll 
admit, in this style of humor, but you 
know what Ned Stanton is. He doesn’t 
stop at anything.” 

“But I do,” retorted Mrs. Rutherford, 
suppressing a sob that shook her slen- 
der figure beneath Tom’s insistent arm. 
“How can you call it a joke, Tom Ruth- 


against 


* began the bride- 


erford? Hear it cry! Have you—have 
you got a match, Tom?” 

Rutherford, delighted at his bride’s 
change of mood, ignited a small wax- 
taper and bent forward to throw the 
light upon the baby’s face. 

“Tsn’t it pretty?” gasped Elinor, as 
the youngster, a child apparently about 
three months old, ceased crying, to 
stare up with wide-open eyes at the 
flickering gleam above its tiny, well- 
shaped head. Suddenly the baby gave 
a lusty outery and resumed its noisy 
weeping. 

“Do you—do you suppose, Tom, that 
the poor little thing is hungry?” asked 
Mrs. Tom, presently. 

“Tf I could find a sandwich 
gan Rutherford, musingly. 

“Or a Welsh rarebit,” added his 
wife, contemptuously. “It’s lots you 
know about it, Tom Rutherford.” 

“Here’s a bottle of something,” cried 
the bridegroom, triumphantly, after ex- 
ploring the rear seat with nervous 
fingers. “It’s milk, I think,” he added, 
holding it toward the carriage window. 
“It was thoughtful of Ned, wasn’t it?” 

“You seem to be convinced, Tom, 
that Ned Stanton is responsible for 
this,” remarked Elinor, coldly, taking 
the milk-bottle from her husband's 
clumsy grasp and bending forward to 
offer the protesting baby the nourish- 
ment it craved. 

“I’m sure of it,” returned Rutherford 
stubbornly. ‘He probably hired the 
child for the occasion. But it’s awful 
bad form, don’t you think? Practical 
jokes are so vulgar, Elinor! But 
what'll we do about it? We can't take 
the baby to Sea Breeze. And we can’t 
hide it—wonder if it’s a girl or a boy !— 
we can't hide it anywhere. It’s hor- 
ribly awkward, isn’t it?” 

“Poor little thing, it’s gone to sleep!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Tom,  irrelevantly. 
“Where are we, Tom?” 

“Pretty well out,” answered Ruther- 
ford, peering into the darkness and not- 
ing the scattered houses and groups of 
trees that flitted by as the carriage rolled 
smoothly along a well-kept suburban 
turnpike. “At this rate, my dear, we'll 
reach Sea Breeze inside of an hour.” 


” De- 
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“But the baby, Tom!” cried Mrs. 
Tom, almost hysterically. “What are 
we going to do with the baby?” 

“T don’t know, Elinor,” answered 
Rutherford, gloomily. “I’ve got about 
a thousand dollars with me in cash. I 
might persuade the driver—he’s from 
the Knickerbocker Stables, you know— 
to carry the child back to Ned Stanton’s 
apartments. Or he might go to the 
‘Varsity Club with it. Ned ‘ll be there 
until after midnight, I'm sure.” 

“But supposing Ned wasn't to 
blame,” suggested Mrs. Tom, argumen- 
tatively. ‘“Supposing——”’ 

“Well, Elinor?” nudged Rutherford, 
as his wife hesitated. 

“Supposing somebody who wanted to 
abandon the child saw the carriage 
standing before the house in the twi- 
light, and took advantage of the 
chance. I’ve read of such things being 
done.” 

“That's not impossible, Elinor,” 
answered Rutherford, thoughtfully. 
“But it doesn’t help us out at all. How’s 
the little one dressed ?” 

Mrs. Tom leaned forward and deftly 
examined the sleeping child’s costume, 
while Tom held a flaming match aloft. 

“Pretty little creature,” murmured 
Mrs. Rutherford. “Neatly gowned, 
Tom. Nothing very costly, but every- 
thing in good taste.” 

“That points toward Ned Stanton, 
Elinor. He’s very economical, you 
know. But we're wasting time, my 
dear. We'll reach Sea _ Breeze in 
twenty minutes. If it begins to ery 
again, Elinor, we'll be up against it. I 
con't see how we're going to escape 
discovery as it is.” 

“Tom Rutherford !” 
wife, haughtily. 

“Forgive me, Elinor,” he pleaded. 
“The English language is so clumsy! 
We ought to talk French in such a case 
as this. But I said just what I in- 
tended to say. We're in a wretchedly 
awkward position. If I could prove 
that Ned was really responsible for this, 
I’d make New York too hot to hold him. 
I wonder what the coachman knows 
about it. I believe I'll cross-examine 
him before we reach the lodge.” 


exclaimed his 
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“Oh, Tom, don’t!” cried Mrs. Tom, 
nervously. “If he doesn’t know any- 
thing about it, what could we say to 
him? He may be a very respectable 
man.” 

“But he'll have to know it anyway, 
Elinor. If we should smuggle the baby 
into the house, we'd be even worse off 
than we are now.” 

There was silence within the carriage 
for a time. The Tom Rutherfords, 
hand clasped in hand, sat gazing de- 
spairingly at the white menace to their 
young happiness that lay motionless 
upon the opposite seat. 

“I’m going to do it!” exclaimed Ruth- 
erford presently, opening the carriage 
door and shouting to the driver to 
pull up. 

“Get off the box and come here,” he 
ordered, when the horses had come to 
a standstill. ° 

“Oh, Tom, why did you do it?” 
gasped Elinor, as a clean-shaven Irish- 
man in livery appeared at the window, 
touching his hat respectfully. 

“Did anybody open the carriage door, 
James, before we drove away?” asked 
Rutherford, sternly. 

“Not a soul, sor, so far as I know, 
sor,’ answered the coachman, the sur- 
prise in his face appearing even in the 
semi-darkness. 

“Don't say anything more, Tom,” 
whispered Mrs. Tom wildly. 

At that instant, the baby, feeling the 
night air, awoke suddenly and filed a 
noisy exception to the doings of the 
court. 

“Be the powers, what's that?” ex- 
claimed James, startled out of his habit- 
ual self-poise. 

“That, James, is an unidentified and 
wholly superfluous baby,” answered 
Rutherford, calmly. “Are the Knicker- 
bocker Stables attempting to add_ all 
the comforts of home to their rolling- 
stock ?” 

James had removed his high hat and 
thrust his head into the carriage. 

“Little Marie Anne!” he cried. “It’s 
my Marie Anne, sor! Me woife’s that 
careless, Misther Rutherford! Oi tuk 
her and the baby fer a droive around 
the block before I came for you, sor. 
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Poor little t'ing! She’s snazin’ wid de 
cowld, sor. I’ll trow a blanket over her, 
sor, wid your permission.” 

A great reaction had come with un- 
expected suddenness upon the Tom 
Rutherfords. But it was curious how 
differently the coachman’s revelation 
had affected the bride and groom. 
While Tom rent the quiet of the coun- 
tryside with loud and uncontrollable 


laughter, Mrs. Tom sat far back in the 
carriage weeping silently. 

“Your wife will be glad to see the 
baby again, James,” remarked Ruther- 
ford, recovering his breath as the coach- 
man turned away to remount his box. 

“She will that,” admitted the Jehu 
emphatically. “But,” he added, under 
his breath, “she’s goin’ to have a bad 
half hour wid Jimmy O'Sullivan!” 


zy 


«WHEN 


DO I LOVE THEE BEST? 


HEN do I love thee best ? 
When in a dewy field at morn I stand, 
And pure as thy deep eyes lies all the land, 
While through the fragrant hush comes close at hand 
The liquid love-song of a bird beside his nest— 


’Tis then I love thee best! 


When do I leve thee best ? 


When through the weary noon there comes to me 
The thought that all the toil’s for thee, for thee, 
And my dark, dingy room grows fair to see, 

And bright because thy face is my sweet spirit-guest— 


’Tis then I love thee best! 


When do I love thee best? 


Ah, when the hour arrives which breaks the chain 
That keeps me from thy side, and makes me fain 
To say my day begins at eve, when once again 

i turn my eager footsteps toward the golden west— 


’Tis then I love thee best! 


When do I love thee best? 


When we two stand alone beneath the sky 
And watch the star-worlds file in splendor by, 
The night’s soft silence holds no jarring cry, 
And our two hearts are like the sleeping world, at rest— 


’Tis then I love thee best! 


VENITA SEIBERT. 
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V.—A BACHELOR’S COST OF LIVING 


By George Barry Mallon 


NE morning, a few weeks ago, an 
auctioneer’s red flag hung be- 
fore a somber-faced house in 

West Seventy-second street, the wealth- 
iest crossway of New York’s South 
Kensington. No other house in the 
row, on either side of the street, extend- 
ing from Central Park to the Hudson 
River, was like it. Nor was there one 
about which curiosity was greater and 
less was known. Its owner had been a 
bachelor, with a fortune that was Alad- 
din-like in growth and painfully sensa- 
tional to many people in its disappear- 
ance. The only tangible evidence that 
it had ever existed was this house. Much 
gossip and a few facts were known 
about its lavish decorations and the 
bizarre bachelor entertainments that had 
been given there. The public welcomed 
the auctioneer’s symbol as an open 
sesame to the home of a man whose ca- 
reer as a millionaire bachelor, had been 
crowded with incident, a brief plunge 
into the most eccentric extravagances 
of one of the wealthiest cities in the 
world, and then—humiliating flight. 
Originally, this house had been con- 
structed with no windows opening on 
the street, a suggestion of those myste- 
rious lodges of Yale’s senior secret so- 
cieties, and a spur to the curious to spec- 
ulate as to the manner of life within. 
The owner wanted no sunlight. His 
house must be illumined only by the 
subdued and colored lights that best 
suited his decorations. He had a de- 
cidedly Oriental taste, and in the days 
when he maintained this establishment 
the visitor who entered it from modern 
Seventy-second street felt as if he had 


stepped into a foreign country. The 
main hall on the first floor was fur- 
nished in beautifully carved white mar- 
ble. In the center of it an Italian foun- 
tain threw a spray of scented water into 
the broad basin. A hidden musical in- 
strument played soft music. Oriental 
rugs of great value added the necessary 
touch of color. The building contained 
twenty-two rooms, done in a great vari- 
ety of decorative styles. There was a 
Turkish room, of course, but it was not 
the ordinary Turkish room of com- 
merce and of the department stores. It 
was real. Every article in it was an 
original, and it was the owner’s boast— 
for he valued most things by what they 
cost, and he assumed that his friends did 
also—that he had expended thirty-five 
thousand dollars on this one room. An 
evidence of the eccentricities of his taste 
was his wine cellar, with its original old, 
heavy-hinged door, imported from Italy. 
This cellar was a reproduction of one 
built six hundred years ago, in a monas- 
tery in Chartreuse. The bottles were 
stored in round holes bored in the solid 
rock, and, to complete the realism, some 
two hundred spiders, collected at an ex- 
pense of four hundred dollars, were 
turned loose there to spin their cob- 
webs. The owner's white marble bath- 
room was equipped with solid silver fix- 
ings, and from a row of spigots at one 
side of the tub he might run into it bay 
rum, witch hazel or cologne. Opening 
off of it was his own private barber 
shop. Another room was fitted up com- 
pletely as a private bar-room, and an- 
other as an imitation bungalow, in 
which the illusion was carried out by 
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making the ceiling resemble the roof of 
a tent. Great cabinets were scattered 
through the house filled with valuable 
objects of art collected in all parts of the 
world. Above it was an elaborate roof- 
garden, protected by an awning, and 
here, once a week in the summer, the 
owner entertained his friends like an In- 
dian prince. He hired the best orches- 
tras during the winter for his entertain- 
ments, and the latest dancers and the 
most talked-about vaudeville artists. 
His dinners preceding these concerts 
were prepared by a chef to whom he 
paid five thousand dollars a year, and 
they were served under the direction of 
a butler to whom he paid as much more. 

The cost of the house and its furnish- 
ings was about eight hundred thousand 
dollars, and the expense of running it 
must have been at least seventy-five 
thousand dollars. No other million- 


aire bachelor has played the rd/e more 
picturesquely than this man, and he 
fairly won a place in the history of the 
extravagance of the times. 


The ethics of bachelordom seem to 
demand that the man who lives in that 
state, whether by accident or design, 
shall, at least, spend his income; and, if 
he spends more, and his tailor grows 
weary of dunning him, no one but the 
tailor thinks the worse of him. And 
the ways by which a bachelor may spend 
his income, not throw it away, but dis- 
pense it like a gentleman, have multi- 
plied in double ratio to the general in- 
crease in luxurious living. ‘There never 
was a time in the history of this coun- 
try when there were so many healthy, 
hospitable, good-looking young fellows 
enthusiastically assisting in the circula- 
tion of inherited or rapidly acquired 
wealth as there are to-day. Once upon 
a time, the bachelor was not expected to 
keep up a household. Society looked 
upon him as a welcome probationer, 
whom marriage would qualify ulti- 
mately for full membership. He was 
simply a young man hurrying along to- 
ward matrimony. But  bachelordom 
has changed. Its members loiter longer 
on the road to matrimony, and they take 
their ease as never did bachelors before. 

Not all rich bachelors are extrava- 


gant in the first thing which they must 
consider, their lodgings; and, though 
there are a few who spend as much or 
more on their household expenses as did 
this bachelor of Seventy-second street, 
they divide it up between a house in 
town and one or two country places. 
Occasionally, one of these unattached 
men lives in a hotel, but more frequently 
in his own apartments or his own house. 
This initial expense for a home may 
vary from a very modest three thousand 
dollars a year up to a sum that is limited 
only by the owner's income. The best 
bachelor apartments rent from five thou- 
sand dollars a year up to fifteen thou- 
sand dollars, and in the furnishing and 
running of them the cost may be as 
much as the tenant’s taste directs. If, 
in addition to wealth, he has social po- 
sition to maintain, his ménage probably 
will be complete enough to excite the 
envy of the most fortunate matron of 
his acquaintance. In these more expen- 
sive apartments for unmarried men, 
every possible device for their comfort 
has been considered by the architect. 
He has even provided a storage-room 
and repair-shop for automobiles in the 
basement. Not satisfied with the lodg- 
ings thus provided by professional 
builders, six members of New York’s 
most exclusive club have tried their skill 
in planning for themselves a_ bachelor 
home that is now approaching comple- 
tion. It stands on one of the side 
streets, above [orty-second, between 
Fifth and Sixth avenues, within five 
minutes’ walk of their club. The build- 
ing will cost about five hundred thou- 
sand dollars. The apartments are one 
and two-story, the latter being a conces- 
sion to the fellow who wants an up and 
downstairs in his home. Each apart- 
ment will have its own kitchen, and its 
own properly-cooled wine closet. Each 
is arranged according to the tastes and 
the needs of the man who is to occupy 
it. The men who are building this 
house have been bachelors long enough 
to know the faults of buildings con- 
structed especially for bachelors, and 
they propose to avoid them. 

The man who runs a house entirely 
for his own use doubles his domestic 
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worries in return for a home that is 
more private than any apartment. One 
of the most artistic of these private 
houses, though by no means the most 
expensive, was completed two years ago 
for a playwright, whose royalties for the 
past few years have given him the in- 
come of a millionaire. His taste runs 
to antique furniture and old tapestries, 
and to a noticeable degree he built his 
house around his collection of both. 
There is no suggestion of garishness in 
its interior, and probably seventy-five 
thousand dollars represents his en- 
tire expenditure. His entertainments 
attract many of the younger society 
people, who, by their interest in ama- 
teur theatricals and amateur orches- 
tras, and even in amateur applicants for 
admission to society’s most exclusive 
circle, have established a little coterie by 
themselves. 

The American bachelor, par e.rvcel- 
lence, a man of international reputation 
as a bachelor, keeps up in excellent style 
a big country place in New Jersey, and, 
when he needs it, a house of his own on 
lifth avenue. He is a_professiona! 
bachelor, though still a comparatively 
young man. There are, of course, ru- 
mors of an unfortunate love affair to ac- 
count for his being unmarried. Those 
who know him best say that he is a so- 
cial philanthropist, who would sacrifice 
himself rather than rob society by mar- 
rying. The late Ward McAllister, who, 
among many foolish things, said some 
surprisingly wise ones, asserted that this 
man was “the most luxurious unmarried 
man in America.” He is also one of 
the wealthiest. His fortune of twenty 
million dollars was left to him by a rich 
manufacturer, who had the honor to be 
his father. Probably it is more than 
twenty million dollars now. There have 
been shrewd that he spends 
nearly a million a year, and so well does 
he do it that no one has arisen to call 
him a spendthrift. It is due to this gen- 
tleman to say that his reputation here 
and abroad has not been of his seeking, 
and that it was thrust upon him with 
no carping criticism. All the world de- 
sires to know what an_ exceptionally 
wealthy bachelor does with his money, 


guesses 
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and this one has been at no loss to find 
a legitimate outlet for his income. He 
may make a pretense of business, but he 
is really a man of leisure, that being the 
misnomer for a man of his class whose 
time is very fully occupied with the 
sports in which he is interested and with 
the obligations which society imposes. 
He excels as a horseman. There are 
frequently from forty to sixty well-se- 
lected horses in his perfectly-appointed 
stables in New Jersey. Perhaps he is 
best known here and in England and 
France as a “tooler,” or driver of 
coaches. His feat of tooling a coach 
from Paris to Trouville, a distance of 
one hundred and forty miles, in ten 
hours and two minutes, several years 
ago, is still a pleasant topic of conversa- 
tion in the French capital. He was also 
at one time the champion fencer of this 
country. He owns and has in commis- 
sion regularly a_ fifteen-hundred-ton 
steam yacht, that is one of the handsom- 
est private boats afloat. On this yacht, 
to run which costs as much as many an 
ocean passenger steamer, he takes a 
dozen or more friends for long cruises, 
entertaining them ashore as well as 
afloat. If he were not pre-eminent as a 
thorough sportsman, he would be as a 
princely entertainer. There have been 
occasions when he has entertained at 
breakfast, at his country place, all the 
members of a neighboring hunt club, 
and the scene on his lawn later, with the 
huntsmen in their red coats, the eager 
horses, and the great variety of traps of 
those who did not choose to ride, must 
have been recompense enough to him, 
In the months which he spends on his 
New Jersey estate his house is always 
well filled with guests. For their 
amusement he plans old-fashioned tour- 
naments (in which the queen of beauty 
crowns the victor), polo games on his 
own field, and golf on his own course. 
Back of the house is an oval half-mile 
track for racing, and overlooking: it is 
an ornamental grand-stand large enough 
to accommodate a hundred or more of 
his guests. There are racquet courts 
and tennis courts, and if any of his 
guests profess a desire for other amuse- 
ments, they are provided. It is more as 
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a country gentleman than as a city man 
that this notable bachelor spends his in- 
come. 

One of society's distinguished unmar- 
ried men who is now approaching mid- 
dle age acquired something more than a 
local reputation by a ball that he gave 
at Delmonico’s a few vears ago. It was 
the most elaborate entertainment of the 
kind given by a bachelor up to that day. 
The time was spring, and the ballroom 
was transformed into an apple orchard 
in bloom. It is the trifles of which so- 
ciety makes much, and because, on this 
occasion, this man introduced the inno- 
vation of serving a second supper, 
which almost encroached on the break- 
fast hour, his name is usually associated 
with that fact. This man belongs to 
the nomadic type of rich bachelors, who 
are equally at home in London, Paris, or 
New York, and whose only permanent 
address is their favorite club. 

If the bachelors of unlimited means 
live in modest apartments, that is, of 
course modest as compared with their 
incomes, in eccentric or otherwise ex- 


pensive city homes, or maintain both 
city and country homes and a floating 
palace besides, there is one expenditure 
in which all of them who are eligible 


have incommon. That is the club. But 
few confine themselves to one club. 
There is no city in the world that has 
more expensive club-houses than New 
York, and nowhere else are club dues so 
high. To aman with a modest income 
one good club is in many ways an econ- 
omy. For the millionaire, a dozen 
clubs are not worth their dues. He 
may find it convenient to use three or 
four of them, and he probably does not 
enter the others more than once a year. 
I know one man in New York who is 
a member of twenty-one clubs. He has 
paid dues to one of them ever since it 
was organized, nearly twenty years ago, 
and he has been inside its doors but 
once. There are others in which he has 
not been during the past five years, and 
possibly for a longer time. If one 
picked out at random a dozen young 
men of wealth and social position in 
New York, he would find that they had 
at least five clubs in common. This is 


both the weakness and the strength of 
New York's club life. The club does 
not identify a man here as it does in 
London. Each club has a few men 
whose names are alwavs associated with 
it, but the majority of its members are 
also members of several other clubs 
which they use quite as much, and their 
loyalty is divided. Were this not the 
case, however, we should have many 
fewer handsome clubhouses, because 
there would not be members enough to 
support them. We could not follow a 
better example in selecting clubs for 
our millionaire bachelor than that set by 
the discriminating possessor of twenty 
million dollars, who devotes much of his 
time when here to his country place in 
New Jersey. He selected such clubs as 
he thought a gentleman should belong 
to, rather more from sentiment than 
from-actual need of them. Here is his 
list, with the annual dues which he must 
pay: Union, $75: Racquet, $75; Tux- 
edo, $100; University, $60; Metropoli- 
tan, $100; Coaching, $35; Riding, $100; 
Country, $75: New York Athletic, $50; 
Fencers’, $30: New York Yacht, $25. 
He is also a member of his college fra- 
ternity club, of several New Jersey 
clubs, of half a dozen associations, and 
of a good club in London and another in 
Paris. The initiation fees of the New 
York clubs to which he belongs range 
from the $300 of the Metropolitan and 
the Union and the $200 of the Univer- 
sity down to the $50 of the Fencers’. 
If our bachelor happens to have strong 
Republican convictions, we may add to 
this list the most influential club in the 
United States, the Union League, with 
its initiation fee of $300 and its annual 
dues of $75. Or, he may have a fond- 
ness for arts and letters, and join the 
Century Club by paying $150 initiation 
and $50 annual dues, or the more frisky 
Lotos, with its entrance fee of $200 and 
its annual dues of $75. The Calumet, 
with an initiation fee of $200, prides 
itself, with some justice, on being a 
junior Union Club, and its far more ex- 
clusive neighbor, the Knickerbocker, 
with an entrance fee of $300 and annual 
dues of $100, counts among its mem- 
bers some of the most popular bachelors 
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in New York society. Nor should the 
claims of the Players’ Club be over- 
looked, if the bachelor likes to get as 
near the stage as did the man to pu- 
gilism who shook the hand that shook 
the hand of Sullivan. There are some 
actors still in the Players’ Club, but, for 
the real midnight-to-dawn flavor of the 
“profession,” he should join the Lambs’ 
Club—and use it moderately. To this 
list may be added, if our bachelor is 
something of a rover, and appreciates 
club comforts in the cities where he is 
likely to spend the most time, the Met- 
ropolitan, of Washington, at $50 a year ; 
the Philadelphia, in the city of that 
name, $75 annually, and the Somerset, 
of Boston, at $75 a year. Then there 
are likely to be three or four golf and 
hunting clubs, if he be a sportsman. He 
may make a choice of ten or a dozen of 
these organizations already mentioned 
without being extravagant, and possibly 
without being described as a ‘“well- 
known club man,” should misfortune 
make him a target for the newspapers. 
But when he has paid his initiation fees 
and his dues, his club expenses are not 
ended, even if he does not use them. 
There are Christmas boxes for the club 
servants to which he is expected to sub- 
scribe and an occasional subscription for 
other purposes. It would be fair to put 
his annual club expenses, exclusive of 
his restaurant and bar bills, at $1,000 
a vear. If he uses one or two of his 
clubs frequently his restaurant and bar 
bills may easily average him $5,000 a 
year. A distinguished member of one 
of the clubs mentioned died two years 
ago, and a curious steward who went 
back through his accounts with the club, 
found that his bar bills alone amounted 
to $33,000, and at that time the club 
was less than thirty years old. It is only 
fair to say that this man’s case was an 
exception. There is very much less 
hard drinking in the best New York 
clubs now than there was twenty years 
ago, and in most of them gambling is 
prohibited. 

Having permitted our bachelor to 
house himself as he may choose and to 
join a few of the best clubs, it becomes 
necessary to cast an inquisitive eye to- 


ward his wardrobe. Very likely only 
his valet has the faintest idea of what 
clothes he owns, and if he happens to 
be of his master’s size, he probably 
would object to having them carefully 
inventoried. Some one has recently de- 
fined a gentleman as “a man who can 
wear a fur-lined overcoat without look- 
ing like a music-hall proprietor.” This 
is but another way of saying that he 
must be sure enough of his clothes to 
be unconscious of them. Although it 
is safer to guess at next vear’s weather 
from last year’s almanac than to hazard 
a prophecy about sartorial fashions, it 
may be asserted, with the present con- 
servatism in men’s clothes, that most of 
them made for a gentleman this year 
may be worn with perfect propriety by 
him next vear. During the past decade, 
following a period of eccentricities in 
men’s fashions, there have been no 
abrupt changes in styles. This is the 
natural reaction from the extremes in 
men’s dress, the very tight trousers, the 
pointed shoes, the very high or the very 
low hats, which came trailing after the 
esthetic craze of a few years ago, that 
started otherwise well-meaning people 
to making parlor furniture out of old 
ash barrels and doing other foolish 
things. It would be idle to speculate 
when the next period of eccentric styles 
may bring joy to the tailors. We 
may only be thankful that the present 
styles are conservative. 

Aside from the way in which he 
wears his clothes, the distinguishing 
feature of a gentleman’s wardrobe to- 
day is his avoidance of extremes. His 
military sack coat will have just the 
vaguest suggestion of a flare in the 
skirts when the young man who care- 
fully arranges his gloves so that the 
fingers stick out of his pocket wears a 
coat that exaggerates the style into a 
caricature. If our fortunate bachelor 
with money and good taste has the 
natural fondness of his kind for good 
clothes and many of them he will prob- 
ably pay special attention to his boots. 
They must be made by one of the three 
or tour recognized expert bootmakers 
in New York, should he live there, and 
they will include one pair of button kids 
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at $12, one pair of tan shoes for the 
country at $16, two pairs of patent 
leather pumps at $10 each, one pair of 
button patent leathers at $14, one pair 
of riding boots at $30, and several pairs 
of Oxford ties at $10 each. For each 
of these he will have trees that will 
cost him about $6 apiece. Assuming 
that he will go to the best tailors, he 
will pay from $75 to $80 each for six 
suits of tweeds, and $90 for a more for- 
mal cutaway, a slight variation of the 
style that came in with the horse show 
two years ago. He will have a frock 
suit at $100, a dinner suit for stag af- 
fairs at $110, and two suits of evening 
clothes at $125 each. His riding togs 
may cost about $75. He will have four 
overcoats for various kinds of weather 
and a fur-lined overcoat for evening 
wear, the former averaging him $80 
each and the latter costing possibly only 
$300, though it may cost him several 
times that. One of these millionaire 
bachelors brought back from London a 
vear ago a coat lined with Russian 
1,000 
To place the bachelor on rec- 


sable, for which he had _ paid 
guineas. 
ord as to his clothes it is necessary to 


discuss his underclothing. He may 
have a dozen suits of silk underclothing 
at $20 a suit and half a dozen suits of 
pajamas, with his monogram embroid- 
ered on each, at $18 a suit. The smart- 
est monogrammed fine linen handker- 
chiefs will cost him $3-each. His dress 
shirts, with collars and cuffs attached, 
say a dozen of them, will cost him $84. 
Not to string out this list like the fire 
loss of a haberdashery, we may add to 
his wardrobe negligé, silk and linen 
mixed shirts, and three or four of the 
smartest kind of flannel shirts at an av- 
erage price of $7 each. His silk socks 
may cost him from $2 to $5 a pair, his 
winter gloves $4.50 and his summer 
gloves $2.50. Despite the fad for going 
bareheaded, he must have hats: an opera 
hat, $12; two silk hats, $10 each, and 
two derby hats at $6 each. If he wears 
a panama straw in summer he may pay 
from $20 to $100 for it. This does not 
complete his wardrobe. He may have 
fancy waistcoats, golf and hunting suits, 
yachting suits, scarf pins and gold but- 


tons for his white evening waistcoat. 
We have now housed, clubbed and 
clothed our bachelor, all very essential, 
and we must amuse him if we are to 
keep him in good humor. He will pay 
some attention to horses, of course. One 
of New York’s best known society bach- 
elors manages to live on $25,000 a year 
allowed him by his father because his 
horses are his only extravagance. Tew 
of these men keep more than a saddle- 
horse or two in town, because they 
know the city is no place for horses. 
Their stables are in the country. lf 
they go in for racing, they may easily 
spend $25,000 or $50,000 a vear for the 
pleasure of seeing their colors on the 
turf. There has been a very marked re- 
vival of interest in private and public 
coaching during the last three years. 
The owner of a private coach who goes 
in for long-distance records must be a 
millionaire if he expects to have any- 
thing left after paying his coaching ex- 
penses. One of them, who has made 
several attempts to break the road rec- 
ord from New York to Philadelphia 
and return, sent out under his own 
grooms, on his last attempt, sixty-four 
horses for relays. A good private coach 
that is maintained purely for the love 
of it, and not for racing, costs about 
$4,000 a year. It is not a poor man’s 
amusement. The public coaches that 
run regularly from several of the New 
York hotels to country clubs and the 
race tracks are really public in name 
only. They are tooled by wealthy young 
men who have a very businesslike way 
of trying to make them pay expenses. 
That is part of the fun. Any one may 
subscribe for seats on them. For the 
most desirable runs, however, the en- 
tire coach is usually engaged by a party 
of ladies and gentlemen who belong to 
the real coaching crowd. If by chance 
an outsider secures a place he is likely 
to come back by trolley. He finds him- 
self distinctly “out of it.” He may have 
the entire coach for himself and _ his 
friends, however, if he can find an open 
date, and such a coaching party as this, 
including a lunch between trips, can 
be done for $100. This is one of the 
ways in which a bachelor may repay his 
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social obligations, and if the day be 
pleasant and the route well selected, it is 
a very much appreciated way. 

The advertisers of racing and touring 
automobiles may say that they burn gas- 
oline or any other kind of cheap fuel, 
but the men who maintain them would 
probably say that they burn more money 
than anything else. No man likes to 
be last in an automobile run, and to pre- 
vent such a humiliation, if he travels 
with such men as we have been describ- 
ing, he must invest about $10,000 in one 
of these young locomotives. His chauf- 
feur must be a man of skill and nerve to 
pilot his flying machine safely, and such 
men are still rare enough to command 
good salaries. Then, when he congrat- 
ulates himself on having taken all the 
necessary precautions to avoid the 
other fellow’s dust, some inconsiderate 
manufacturer brings out a still faster 
machine, and he must sacrifice his old 
one and buy it. 

Yachting is another expensive amuse- 
ment, if one is not content with that 
greatest delight of the true sailor, a 
small boat. Big racing yachts are fickle 
property. They are not worth one- 
tenth of their cost for cruising purposes, 
and if a season's races demonstrate that 
they are outclassed, they are discarded, 
sometimes for their value in old junk. 
Comfort is not considered in the build- 
ing of these boats. Speed is the essen- 
tial quality. The initial expense of 
building an ocean-going steam yacht is 
even greater. But perhaps our bachelor 
does not want to own his own yacht 
and be at the mercy of his captain. In 
that event he may charter one from 
$1,000 to $5,000 a month, and if things 
go wrong aboard, the owner may do 
the worrying. In such a boat he may 
take his friends for a cruise through the 
Mediterranean or down through the 
West Indies in the season. 

Although in a general way the asser- 
tion that gambling by young men of for- 
tune is decreasing is true, a part of the 
average wealthy bachelor’s income must 
be deducted as a tribute to the Goddess 
of Fortune. He plays occasionally in 
a gentleman’s game of poker. After a 
stag dinner he may try roulette or faro 
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in one of the gambling houses that are 
nominally run as private clubs. These 
private gambling houses are expensively 
appointed to suit the sybaritic taste of 
such young men. There is no ostenta- 
tious scrambling for winnings in them, 
nor does the loser bewail his losses. 
They are run in accordance with the 
strictest ethics of the gamblers’ code. 
To one of these houses last winter a 
young bachelor of New York took his 
friends one evening after dinner, and 
when he had finished playing he gave 
the proprietor his check for $250,000 
to balance their accounts. Bridge 
whist has proved even more expensive 
to many an unattached man than poker 
or faro, because it has flourished as a 
social diversion in which women might 
join without losing caste. One young 
woman, whose social position is unques- 
tioned, said proudly at the opera last 
winter that a diamond necklace which 
she wore had been purchased with her 
bridge whist winnings of the month be- 
fore, and no one of her circle of friends 
found in this statement anything but a 
reason for congratulating her on her 
skill. Another woman, a matron in 
whose train may be found the wealthiest 
and the poorest bachelors of New 
York’s smart society, gave a series of 
Saturday night bridge-whist dinners 
and the play which followed them was 
so high that several fashionable preach- 
ers found timely texts in it. Another 
form of popular gambling is called, eu- 
phemistically, speculation in stocks, and 
so far-reaching has been its influence 
during the past five years that few 
young bachelors of wealth have escaped 
it. These forms of “dispensing wealth 
like a gentleman” must not be over- 
looked in cataloguing the actual ex- 
penses of the millionaire bachelor, and 
to them should be added a good many 
different kinds of wagers made during 
the vear. 

The entertaining done by such men 
is varied. A few of them who felt that 
society's account against them was be- 
coming too large, instituted the Bach- 
elors’ Ball in New York several years 
ago and made a success of it. One 
bachelor who quite recently inherited 
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$50,000,000, and who has since dis- 
played an interest in social affairs, 
paid $300,000 several months ago for 
a desirable site in New York, on which, 
if current gossip be true, he will erect 
a private recreation building for the 
entertainment of his friends at a cost 
of a million dollars. If these plans are 
carried out he will have here stabling 
for his horses, a riding ring, squash and 
racquet courts, a gymnasium and a pri- 
vate theatre for amateur theatricals. 
Another luxury of a few young men 
who affect Bohemian tastes that are par- 
adoxically expensive is the maintaining 
of studios for certain kinds of entertain- 
ing. This does not imply that they 
paint. They give receptions in their 
studios, and late suppers and vaudeville 
entertainments. They are merely little 
eccentricities of the times. If the bach- 
elor has more money than imagination 
he always finds that dinners and theatre 
parties are legal tender equivalents for 
society's hospitality. One of the newly- 
rich steel bachelors, who has an office 
in a building in lower New York that 
now shelters among its four hundred 
tenants a iittlke group of men who con- 
trol two billions of wealth, gave a din- 
ner last winter for which, including the 
singing of several grand opera stars, the 
decorations and the souvenirs, he paid 
$500 a plate. It is one of the curious 
inconsistencies of New York’s exclusive 
society, however, that one aspirant may 
give a dinner which excels in expense all 
previous dinners without attracting its 
favor, and another, by the compara- 
tively inexpensive feat of walking 
through a fountain in evening clothes, 
may be acclaimed as the very kind of 
an entertainer that it wants, even if his 
income should come from persistently 
insisting on the merits of a certain 
brand of champagne. This is discour- 
aging to the millionaire bachelor who 
lacks originality and who has a conven- 
tional desire to keep his feet dry. If the 
average bachelor, with a millionaire’s 
income, not the fellow who goes in for 
extravagant fads, but the man who 
maintains good social position and who 
entertains liberally, were to balance up 
his personal account for the year, it 


might contain these charges without 
comparative extravagance: 


House or apartment, and service $10,000 
Valet 

Clubs 

Restaurant and entertaining... 
Clothing 

Automobiles 

Chartered yacht 

Cards 

Bad loans 

Horses, coach, grooms, etc.... 


These are the more or less fixed items 
of expense, and any one who has ever 
attempted to keep a personal account 
knows that when you have put down 
the necessary expenses you may add al- 
most as much more for the thousand 
and-one things that may be grouped 
conveniently under the head of “inci- 
dental expenses.” In a general way, it 
may be said that the millionaire bach- 
elor who spends from $75,000 to $100,- 
000 a year is living his life in accord- 
ance with the demands of the time on 
men of wealth. There are at least two 
bachelors in New York’s exclusive so- 
ciety whose incomes are barely $5,000 
a year. They live in very comfortable 
bachelor apartments that cost from $800 
to $1,000 a year. They are members of 
but one club, a good one, for which they 
were proposed almost before they were 
out of knickerbockers. During the sea- 
son they dine out on an average five 
times a week. Their clothes are quite as 
acceptable as those of their millionaire 
friends, but they may not be made by 
the same tailors. Thev “shop” for 
them and they wear them well. One 
valet in the apartment house in which 
they live serves five men, and he is 
worth all that he costs. He presses and 
cleans their clothes, polishes their boots, 
and on special occasions serves as a but- 
ler. These men dress well and they 
talk well. They have inherited their 
social position and they are sure of it. 
Society looks upon them as available, 
ineligible bachelors, and their wealthier 
men friends pick them out for their 
yacht parties and their coaching trips. 
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The matrons who entertain them are 
amply repaid by their presence and per- 
haps an occasional box of well-selected 
flowers or a little dinner, on which more 
thought than money has been spent. A 
comfortable allowance for a bachelor 
who moves in this society is from 
$10,000 to $20,000 a year, though this 
does not permit him to be extravagant 
in his way of living. But without the 
millionaire bachelor, with his horses and 
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his yacht, his country place and _ his 
pleasant surprises, his subscriptions to 
all the good things going, and, as a 
class, his wholesome desire to have his 
friends share his pleasure with him, life 
would be duller for many people and 
much less picturesque for the rest of 
us, who, though we may envy the fel- 
low a bit, get our share of satisfaction in 
criticising or applauding the way in 
which he spends his money. 


% 


A .PAGAN’S 


PRAYER 


IVE to me, ye gods of Reason, 
Gods of Labor and of Grief, 
Leave to worship for a season 
Gods of younger earth's belief. 


] would hear, with hush of wonder, 
Though this placid stream be mute, 

Where the slender reeds sway yonder, 
Pan complaining to his flute. 


I would see, smooth as the gleaming 
Young birch stems. within the shade 

Hemlocks spread in their still dreaming, 
Dian’s beauty, unafraid. 


Lithe-limbed dryades my will is 
To encounter, where the lines 
Of tall, yellow, woodland lilies 
Burn like torches ‘neath the pines. 


In the forest is a portal 


I would find and wander through 
To the hidden source immortal 
Of the joy the pagan knew. 


GERTRUDE BARTLETT. 








THE ASCENT 


HERE was a brawling brook to gossip cheer— 
When first the hill-path found the woods and lead 
Through cool green glooms. The branches overhead 
Touched friendly hands, and once a thrush sang near ; 
Then sudden stillness and the way climbed sheer 
Up breathless stretches, through a shadowed space, 
When hemlocks whispered, and then, face to face, 
I stood with the last peak, far off and clear. 


It flung a splendid challenge to the breeze— 
I sped on, strong and eager, up the steep— 
Behind me lay the forests hushed with sleep— 
Above me in its granite majesty— 
Sphinx-like the peak thro’ silent centuries 
Met the eternal question of the sky. 
ARTHUR Ketchum. 


st 


THE SUMMIT 
I. 


ICTOR at last—throned on the cragged height— 
I scan the green steeps of the mountain side 
Where late I toiled. The forest lands stretch wide, 
And in deep valleys farms gleam far and white 
Vistas of distance break upon my sight, 
The peopled plain creeps to the sky’s blue rin 
Where new peaks gather—substanceless and dim, 
As half-remembered dreams at noontime light. 


Between two silences my soul floats still 
As any white cloud in this sunny air. 
No sound of living breaks upon my ear, 
No strain of thought—no restless human _ will- 
Only the virgin quiet, everywhere— 
Earth never seemed so far, or Heaven so near. 
ARTHUR KReTCHUM. 





THE DARK 
III. 


HE shadow falls from Time's slow-passing wing— 
The color burns to ashes in the west ; 
The last light fades along the darkened crest, 
And night takes still possession, like a king. 
In the near fields of sky are blossoming 
The white stars in a shining multitude ; 
It seems my hand might pluck them, if it would- 
All flower-like in their close companioning. 


The valleys fade in dark—the woods recede; 
A swift wind, fresh from space, blows keen and cold: 
In the awed silence of this dim high place 
One keeping vigil might not fear, indeed, 
If it befell him as that man of old, 
Who in the mountain met God, face to face. 


- 


ARTHUR KETCHUM. 


oe 


THE SNUB-NOSED 


By George 


STORM-BEATEN old showman 
was Bill Truetell. Thirty years 
of worry had eaten across his 

forehead many deep furrows, every one 

of which represented a show venture 
that had been taken out on the road by 
him full of rosy prospects and wound 
up by unfeeling sheriffs full of writs 
and attachments. Theatrical — ship- 
wrecks were his specialty, and yet, in 
the days when “shoestring” manage- 
ment flourished, Bill was a king among 
his brethren. During that palmy pe- 


A 


SOUBRETTE 
H. Brennan 


riod of the draima a manager possessed 
of a surplus over the amount of money 
required to move his attraction to the 
first stand was regarded with distrust 
by the fraternity. Of such suspicion 
Bill was never the object. On the con- 
trary, he sometimes lacked the price of 
the initial transportation of his troupe, 
and relied upon the generosity of the 
manager of the first stand to advance 
sufficient funds for the journey thither. 

That was the condition when he was 
preparing to launch the “Gay Gotham- 
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ites,” an organization alliteratively an- 
nounced on the posters as a “Merry 
Mélange of Mirth and Melody.” 

John Reece, the local manager who 
presided over the destinies of the Op’ry 
House, and pasted the show bills in 
sranton, the town selected for the pre- 
miére of the “Gay Gothamites,” was 
considered by Bill as an old-time pal. 
Indeed, this fact had influenced the 
choice. 

“Always book your first night with a 
friend” was one of Bill's favorite pieces 
of advice to young men aspiring to have 
their foreheads seamed by furrows sim- 
ilar to his own. “Otherwise, if you run 
short of coin, you’re liable to close your 
show before you open.” 

Bill telegraphed this message two 
days before the opening date to the man- 
ager at Branton: 


Chase it 
Bint.” 


“Need fifty to make your town. 
to me quick. 


Old-time friendship is one thing. An 
abrupt demand for fifty is quite another. 
The manager at Branton experienced a_ 


chilling sensation when he read the tele- 
gram. If Bill could have seen his face 
at that moment, he might have won- 
dered why he ever imagined Reece to be 
kindly disposed toward him. 

“T’ll see Bill in Jericho first!’ was his 
savage comment. “Touch me for fifty; 
will he? He must think I’m dead easy.” 

Actuated by this inimical spirit, he 
wired : 

“Tam over seven. Smoke up. REEcE.” 

Bill grinned when he received the sar- 
castic reply. 

“Tt will take just two more bluffs to 
land him,”” was his mental prediction. 

Half an hour later this tearful plea 
sped over the wire to Branton: 


“Company absolutely 
railroad fares. 
them something. 


require money for 
Open your heart and give 
Br.” 


In reply, came this curt response: 
“Give them my regards. REECE.” 


As he read the joke, Bill laughed, tri- 
umphantly. 


“He's changed his tune, and I’ve got 
him going. Now for his solar plexus.” 

With a confident hand, he penned the 
following telegram: 


“All right, old man. Cancel engagement. 


BIL. 


His firm belief in the potency of his 
ultimatum was begotten of cool, calm 
reasoning. He argued that, inasmuch 
as it was only two days before the time 
set for the opening, the manager at 
Branton had already incurred advertis- 
ing expenses which would be a dead loss 
if the company failed to appear; fur- 
thermore, that the sale of seats had 
started, and Reece could not afford to 
disappoint his patrons beforehand, how- 
ever much they might be disappointed 
after witnessing the performance. Thus 
Bill arrived at the conclusion that Reece, 
to protect his own interests, must com- 
ply with the request. 

The accuracy of Dill’s logic was evi- 
denced by the prompt arrival of the fifty, 
accompanied, however, by a statement 
from the Brantonian theatrical magnate 
to the effect that he advanced the money 
under protest, and would reimburse 
himself out of the first receipts. 

On the night of the presentation of 
the “Merry Mélange” in Branton, Bill 
and Reece stood at the door of the 
Op’rv House waiting for the auditors to 
arrive. Their little telegraphic passage- 
at-arms was evidently forgotten. Fig- 
uratively speaking, the olive branch of 
peace waved above their heads, while 
between them stood a very material af- 
fair in the shape of a high, battered, old 
tin box, to be used as a receptacle for 
the hundreds of tickets that were ex- 
pected to be bought that evening. The 
local amusement purveyor took the tick- 
ets. He deftly tore off the coupon from 
each bit of pasteboard as it was given to 
him, handed the coupon to its owner, 
and dropped the remainder in the old 
tin box. Since every stub Reece depos- 
ited represented an integral part of the 
company’s share of the receipts, Bill 
maintained a close guard, lest Reece 
should be unmindful of the olive branch 
and neglect to drop the tickets where 
they belonged. Unfortunately, Bill's 
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vigilant surveillance of his brother man- 
ager did not require any prolonged ef- 
fort, as the prospect of business that 
night was most discouraging. 

At seven-thirty o'clock, when the 
outer door was opened, there was a rush 
of exactly three adults and a boy for ad- 
mittance. 

I’m afraid the church sociable’s go- 
ing to hurt us, Bill,” remarked the 
ticket taker. 

“Hurt nothin’,” retorted the director 
of the fortunes of the “Gay Gotham- 
ites.” “If they want us, they'll come, 
sociable or no sociable.” 

As time wore on it was apparent, even 
to Bill’s sanguine vision, that the inhab- 
itants of Branton did not want the “Gay 
Gothamites” very strongly, or, if they 
did, they succeeded admirably in sup- 
pressing their desire. Only a few had 
trickled through the door by ten min- 
utes of eight, and the performance was 
scheduled to commence at eight. 

“They come pretty late in this town, 
don’t they?” asked the traveling man- 
ager, in a vain hunt for consolation. 

“Yes,” replied the other. “They dine 
late, and linger over their wine.” 

“You mean cider,” corrected Bill. 

Just then he felt the pressure of a 

hand on his arm, and, turning, saw at 
the door a shabby-looking trio, consist- 
ing of a male and two females. 
Pardon me,” said the man, in sepul- 
chral tones, “but have I the honor of ad- 
dressing the manager of the ‘Gay Goth- 
amites ?””’ 

“If it is an 
grunted Bill. 

“Do you recognize the profession ?”’ 
was the next question, and, without 
waiting for an answer, the visitor con- 
tinued: “Allow me to introduce myself 
and family.”” He handed Truetell a 
soiled card, on which was printed : 


honor, you have it, 


THE THREE VAN BALKENS 
WHIRLWIND DANCERS 


ne _ 


“My wife and daughter, sir,” went on 
the masculine Van Balken, waving to- 
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ward his companions, whose demeanor 
was more suggestive of a dead calm 
than a whirlwind. ‘You have probably 
seen our turn?” 

Bill replied in the negative, and then 
eruffly asked how he could serve the 
trio. 

“In two ways, sir. One is to extend 
us the courtesy of seats for your per- 
formance to-night, and the other—the 
other,” repeated the male whirlwind 
dancer, clutching the manager by the 
sleeve, and whispering, mysteriously, in 
his ear, “is to help us get out of this 
town. We came with the last troupe 
that played here two weeks ago, and 
business was so bad we stranded. We've 
been up against it good and hard. The 
rest of the company managed somehow 
to get to New York, but we're here yet, 
and God only knows when we'll leave 
if you don’t help us. You are a pros- 
perous manager, Mr. Truetell, and : 

“Say, on the level,” broke in Bill, 
“you're guying me!” 

The man with the sepulchral voice 
protested that his belief in the manager's 
capacity to aid them was genuine, but 
his appeal did not have the desired ef- 
fect. 

“You have no corner on troubles,” 
said Bill. ‘Why, just before you came 
up to the door, I was figuring on how to 
get my own troupe away. If the audi- 
ence doesn’t come a little swifter, I can 
see my company settling down as per- 
manent residents of Branton.” 

He was about to tell the Van Balken 
not to expect any help from him, when 
his glance rested on the younger of the 
feminine whirlwind dancers. She wasa 
picture of abject distress. Misery had 
a resting place on every feature of her 
pale face. Her eves looked despond- 
ently at Bill. Her lips seemed set in 
prayerful supplication, and even her 
tiny snub nose appeared to join in the 
facial appeal, and found its way to Bill’s 
sympathies. 

Little wonder his manner changed! 
A young woman in need of help always 
touched a responsive chord in his heart. 
He had been known to sit for an hour 
by the side of a weeping chorus girl and 
soothe her, with all the solicitude of a 
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father, and perhaps a little more. Ifa 
warm clasp around the waist, or a gen- 
tle brushing of the hair from the tem- 
ples, or a paternal salute on the lips was 
necessary for a sorrowing maid’s com- 
fort, Bill never withheld his assistance. 
Once his devotion to the cause of suffer- 
ing femininity impelled him to hold an 
unhappy soubrette on his knee, and rest 
her head on his shoulder, and beg her 
not to worry over her “brute of a hus- 
band,” who had contracted a habit of 
beating her whenever he drank to ex- 
cess. JBill’s object lesson in benevolence 
was, unfortunately, interrupted by the 
husband himself. The latter, simply 
judging by the outward appearance of 
Bill’s attitude, and not stopping to seek 
the kindly motive that prompted it, en- 
tered a protest so violent that the man- 
ager’s right eye remained closed for a 
month afterward. This experience 
should have checked his disposition to 
extend a helping hand, or an arm, if 
necessary, to girls in need of consola- 
tion ; but, instead of doing so, it seemed 
to act as a stimulus toward further be- 
nevolent acts. Tall females, and fe- 
males advanced in years, did not come 
within the purview of his unselfish fond- 
ness. 

“A big woman does not need protec- 
tion,” was Bill’s theory; ‘and old ones 
are altogether too grateful to suit my 
fancy.” 

Consistently with this line of reason- 
ing, Bill’s gaze swept rapidly by the alti- 
tudinous form of the elder Van Balken 
female and lingered on her little snub- 
nosed daughter. 

“Come here, kid,’ he said. 

The youthful whirlwind dancer ap- 
proached Bill as gently as a zephyr. 

When she stood before him, the man- 
ager of the “Gay Gothamites” smiled 
upon the shrinking figure so reassur- 
ingly that the radiance from his kindly 
countenance dried her eyes and made 
them sparkle with delight. 

“Don’t worry, my child,” was the 
soothing advice of this theatrical Sa- 
maritan. To assure her still further of 
his interest in her welfare, he held one 
of her hands, and rested his disengaged 
palm on her rounded shoulder. 


“Oh, sir, you are so good!” lisped the 
girl. 

The lisp found its way to Bill’s heart 
over the same path the snub nose had 
recently traveled. They formed a com- 
bination too strong to be resisted. 

“T'll place you with this troupe,” an- 
nounced the manager, “but I don’t know 
what I can do with ma and pop,” he 
added, jerking his head over his shoul- 
der toward the elder exponents of the 
whirlwind, who, having retired a few 
paces, pretended to be in complete ig- 
norance of the caresses which Bill was 
generously bestowing on their progeny. 

“Oh, sir, I couldn’t go without them. 
Do take them along, too. We can do 
our specialty. Ma can help with the 
wardrobe, and pa can ‘double in brass.’ ” 
pleaded the little Van Balken. 

“Does your pop take this for a min- 
strel troupe?” demanded Bill, glaring at 
the father, whose title to the right to 
“double in brass” had been acquired in a 
black-face organization, as a member of 
which he played a cornet out on parade 
during the day and spun a tambourine 
in the capacity of end man at night. 

“Don’t be cross with him,” begged the 
daughter, with another lisp and another 
tilt of her snub nose. 

Bill surrendered. 

“My dear,” said he, giving her hand a 
couple of squeezes and her shoulder a 
couple of pats, “the old gent can come 
along, and ma, too.” 

“Oh, thank you, sir. When do we 
leave town?” queried the delighted little 
dancer. 

Her inquiry drove home to Bill’s mind 
the dire possibility that the size of his 
share of the night’s receipts might not 
be large enough for railroad fares to the 
next stand. 

“My dear,” he rejoined, with a strong 
effort to appear cheerful, “the question 
now is not ‘when will we leave town?’ 
but ‘do we leave town?’ ” 

The Van Balken girl laughed at what 
she considered a good joke. “I guess 
you'll make the jump all right.” Say- 
ing this, she glanced confidently at the 
evidences of prosperity on Bill’s person, 
among which were a shiny silk hat, 
perched rakishly on his large, bald head, 
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and an even more shiny imitation dia- 
mond glistening from the center of his 
striped shirt front. 

“T guess so, too,” he repeated. “Now, 
you and your folks go in and see the 
show, and to-morrow I'll decide where 
to put you with the company.” 

“Take any seats you find vacant,” he 
called out, as the trio moved toward the 
door in the lobby that opened into the 
auditorium. They experienced no trou- 
ble whatever in discovering unoccupied 
chairs. More difficulty would have at- 
tended a search for spectators. 

“You could fire a Gatling gun in here 
without hitting anybody,” a fresh usher 
remarked to the dirty-faced boy that 
handed out programmes as soiled as his 
countenance. 

The little Van Balken heard the com- 
ment, and looked reproachfully at the 
usher. 

“Who are you staring at?’ asked the 
fresh object of her gaze. 

“If the Gatling gun shot through your 
head it wouldn't hit any brains!” lisped 
the girl, defiantly. 

The usher lost his freshness instan- 
taneously, and took on a wilted expres- 
sion that evoked merited jeers from the 
programine boy. 

“Gee, what a soaker !"’ cried the latter, 
tauntingly. “Back to the cedars!” 

The plucky dancer did not pause to 
enjoy the usher’s discomfiture, but 
quickly led her parents to three seats 
pretty well down front, which they 
reached just as the curtain rang up on 
the first scene of the “Gay Gothamites.” 

The performance started in with an 
abundance of quick action, pretty girls 
in enticing costumes, and knockabout 
comedians. It was by no means an im- 
moral performance, nor did it possess 
any elements that could be safely trans- 
planted to a Sunday-school entertain- 
ment, 

The particular feature of the first 
scene was an athletic dance by the lead- 
ing soubrette of the company, Miss Nitty 
Snapper, whose agility and plump figure 
were both displayed to good advantage. 

Her turn was in progress when Bill 
and the local manager.left their stations 
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at the door and entered the auditorium 
to see how the show was going on. 

“T want you to keep your eye on that 
girl’s career,” said Bill, enthusiastically, 
nodding toward the acrobatic Miss 
Snapper. “She'll have her name in big 
letters one of these days. She's a dis- 
covery of mine. I dug her up in Leb- 
anon, Pennsylvania. Isn't she a 
dream ?” 

He would have rhapsodized at greater 
length if the “dream” at that moment 
had not experienced a sudden and pain- 
ful awakening. In attempting a terp- 
sichorean evolution, which might be 
technically described as a cross between 
a flipflop and a cartwheel, Miss Snapper 
lost her balance and came down in a 
heap, supplementing her fall by a series 
of piercing shrieks, which were exceed- 
ingly trying to the nerves of the spec- 
tators in general and Bill in particular. 

“My God!” he ejaculated. “She's 
killed herself!" 

“Killed your grandmother,” growled 
the local manager. “She's twisted one 
of her pegs, that’s all.” 

As the unfortunate dancer showed no 
disposition to stop her screams, Bill 
rushed upon the stage and hastily or- 
dered the curtain to be rung down. 
Then, stepping in front of it, he an- 
nounced, in a quavering voice, that if 
there was a doctor present he would 
greatly oblige him by coming to the in- 
jured Miss Snapper’s assistance. 

In response to this request, a short, 
grim-visaged, stecl-spectacled old man 
left his seat in the parquet and hastened, 
with jerky little steps, to the scene of the 
accident. Bill greeted him effusively. 

“You're just in time, doc,” he said, 
seizing the old man’s hand. “I know 
you can help the poor girl. Looks to 
me as if her ankle’s broken, or badly 
sprained, or something. Guess you'll 
want her shoe taken off, won't you, doc ? 
I'll help, if necessary,” volunteered Bill. 

“Before—we—remove—the — shoe,” 
returned the physician, slowly and icily, 
*“T'd—like—something.”’ 

“What's that?) A glass of water or 
a bandage?” suggested the manager. 

“No, sir! My fee, sir!’ replied the 
old man. 
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“What!” gasped the amazed show- 
man. “Want your fee before you've at- 
tended to the case?” 

“You took my money before you let 
me into the theatre,” was the doctor’s 
calm reply. “Besides, I've made up my 
mind not to trust vou troupers any 
more. Whenever I did, I allus got the 
worst of it, and you don’t look any hon- 
ester than the rest.” 

“How much is your charge?” 
manded Bill. 

“A dollar and a quarter if it’s a sprain, 
and two dollars if it’s a fracture. Bet- 
ter let me have two dollars, and if there 
are no bones broken I'll give you sev- 
enty-five cents back.” 

Bill looked at him witheringly. “I’ve 
met some cold-blooded guys in my trav- 
els,’ said he, shaking his head, “but 
you've left them all at the post.” 

“All right, sir,” was the frigid re- 
joinder. “I leave you right here and 
now. I cal'late you'd better send to the 
next town for the doctor.” The grim- 
visaged man of medicine thereupon 


de- 


started to walk away. 

“Hold on,” cried Bill, realizing the 
seriousness of the old man’s intimation 
that he was the only doctor in Branton; 
“Vl see what can be done.” 

The physician came back, and cynic- 
ally watched the manager, as he made a 


quick search through his pockets. The 
effort resulted in revealing just ninety 
cents. This modest amount Bill prof- 
fered as advance payment of the fee. It 
was declined. 

“Two dollars or nothing,” 
the obdurate little man. 

“Great Heavens, doc!” pleaded the 
ruler of the “Gay Gothamites,” “vou 
shouldn’t be so cruel. Doesn’t that 
have any effect on you?” He motioned 
toward the afflicted dancer. 

She was sitting on the stage, the cen- 
ter of a sympathetic circle of her fel- 
low-plavers. Her training as a contor- 
tionist enabled her to hold her disabled 
foot on her lap while she kicked up and 
down with her other limb, as though she 
was beating time to a succession of 
shrieks which seemed to grow louder 
every second. 


declared 


The doctor did not deign to look in 
the direction of Miss Snapper. 

“She could stop yelling if she wanted 
to.” His pitiless remark reached the 
ears of the victim of the accident. 

“You're an old four-eyed liar!” she 
shouted. 

“Be calm, my dear; be calm,” said 
Bill, soothingly, “and I'll send for Reece 
to straighten this affair out.” 

The local manager came, in obedience 
to the summons. 

“Old man,” confided Bill, after ex- 
plaining the situation, “I need just a 
dollar and ten cents. Let me have it, 
like a good fellow.” 

“But, Bill,” replied Reece, hesitat- 
ingly, “you're into me for fifty dollars 
already.” 

“Tt’s very thoughtful of you to remind 
me of it just now,” said Truetell, “‘and 
you're protected all right, as far as that’s 
concerned, for you're going to take it 
out of to-night’s receipts.” 

“Yes,” replied the local manager, “if 
there’s money enough in the house to 
cover the fifty.” 

“You mean to insinuate there may be 
less than fifty dollars here to-night?” 
quaked Bill. 

“Dunno,” rejoined Reece. “Suppose 
we find out before you go adding to 
your debt.” 

“You don’t want me to count up the 
house before the doctor attends to that 
poor girl, do you?” protested the now 
indignant traveling manager. 

“Tt won’t take long to count up,” re- 
torted the local theatrical man. “I'll 
send for the box, and we can do it right 
here, so as to save time.” 

3ill was compelled to assent. When 
the fresh usher arrived with the battered 
receptacle for tickets, the local manager 
produced a key from his pocket, un- 
locked an old-fashioned padlock, and 
dumped the contents of the box on a 
rough table that had been dragged on 
the stage from the wings. The two 
managers seated themselves on oppo- 
site sides. Around them crowded the 
members of the ‘Gay Gothamites.” The 
little doctor, attracted either by the curi- 
ous scene itselfsor by his anxiety to 
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know whether his fee would be forth- 
coming, approached as near the table as 
possible, and stood on tiptoe to look over 
the shoulders of the intervening play- 
ers. The only individual in the vicin- 
ity who did not watch the count was the 
person most interested, Miss Snapper. 
That unfortunate young lady sat on the 
stage, a little distance away, nursing her 
injured foot and giving an occasional 
scream to remind her associates that, 
though she could not view the operation 
that meant so much to her she must 
not be forgotten. 

As a preliminary to the count, Bill 
gathered up the pieces of pasteboard 
into small packs, handling them as if he 
vas a card player about to deal a hand 
of whist. Tach little pack he held to 
his right ear, separating the edges 
slightly by means of his thumbs and 
forefingers. Then, with a rapid move- 
ment, he snapped the tickets, his acute 
sense of hearing and long practice en- 
abling him to follow the count by the 
clicking sounds and to determine just 
how many were in each pack. The 
local manager repeated this interesting 
manipulation without detecting any 
error. In less than ten minutes all the 
tickets were counted. The footings 
represented the value of the audience at 
exactly fifty dollars and fifty cents. Of 
this the local manager was entitled to 
fifty dollars as reimbursement for the 
money advanced, and fifteen cents, or 
thirty per cent. of the remainder. Bill, 
whose contract gave him seventy per 
cent. of the gross receipts after the fifty 
dotlars was deducted, had _ thirty-five 
cents coming to him. This insignifi- 
cant sum, added to the ninety cents he 
had fished out of his pockets, left him 
just seventy-five cents short of the 
amount demanded by the doctor. 

When Bill finished this mental calcu- 
lation, and realized its import, he gave 
vent to a sound that could be interpreted 
either as a gasp or an oath. Instinc- 
tively, he looked in the direction of Miss 
Snapper. His glance must have con- 
veyed a telepathic message that the ver- 
dict had gone against her, for she im- 
mediately emitted a heart-rending 
Shriek and rolled about on the stage, 
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contortionist fashion, still holding her 
ankle. 

Reece handed Truetell his thirty-five 
cents. “Sorry, old man,” said he, and 
started to leave the stage, followed by 
the only physician in Branton. 

The members of the “Gay Gotham- 
ites” sadiy sidled away from the table, 
leaving Bill alone with the bits of paste- 
board and his grief. Woefully he gazed 
at the tickets, and still more woefully at 
the rolling figure of the soubrette. 

His distress did not continue long. It 
was interrupted by the rapid entrance 
on the stage of the dirty-faced pro- 
gramune boy, who had been stationed in 
charge of the admission door to the the- 
atre while the count was in progress. 
He held four tickets in his hand. 

“Mr. Kennedy and his family just 
came in,” he cried, ‘and here's their 
tickets.” 

Bills eves gleamed, as the boy 
dropped them on the table. At the rate 
of fifty cents apiece, they represented 
two dollars. 

“Come back here!” he yelled after the 
disappearing doctor and Reece. They 
returned to the table. The actors and 
actresses once more crowded about, 
while Miss Snapper stopped her rolling 
and shrieking simultaneously. 

“Cash these tickets, you!’ com- 
manded Bill, handing the four precious 
parallelograms to the local manager. 

Reece promptly gave him a dollar and 
forty cents for his share. 

“Now, you,” continued the traveling 
manager, turning to the doctor and of- 
fering him two dollars, “you start to 
work on that poor girl’s foot, and com- 
mence pretty quick, or there'll be some- 
body else injured around here, and it 
won't be in the foot, either!” 

His attitude appeared so threatening 
as he arose from his seat that the little 
doctor grabbed the money without stop- 
ping to count it, and hastened to Miss 
Snapper’s assistance. An examination 
of the injured member disclosed the fact 
that no bones were broken. This reve- 
lation entitled Bill to seventy-five cents 
rebate, which he forthwith claimed and 
received. A further diagnosis showed 
a serious sprain. The doctor gave it as 
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his opinion that Miss Snapper could ap- 
pear no more that night, and perhaps 
not for several nights afterward. 

The little band of spectators, whose 
patience had been completely exhausted 
by the long wait and an alleged musical 
selection by the squeaky orchestra, 
clapped their hands vigorously as the 
heavy cuttain rumbled again to the top 
of the proscenium arch. The show was 
resumed, minus Miss Snapper, and per- 
formed to the finale without any further 
need for the doctor’s services. 


& 
- II. 


When the “Gay Gothamites’” had 
sung their last song, and kicked their 
last kick for that evening, Bill and Reece 
stood in the lobby while the audience 
filed past them to the sidewalk. The 
local manager, feeling the importance of 
his position,. puffed determinedly at a 
big cigar and nodded condescendingly 
to his fellow townspeople. Truetell had 


no feeling, save of extreme depression. 
Incidentally, he was trying to solve the 
probl2m of how to pay his troupe’s hotel 
bills and railroad fares to the next town 
with a capital of one dollar and forty 


cents. Overcome by the weight of this 
serious cogitation, his eyes looked down- 
ward. As he lifted them, he saw the 
Van Balken trio standing in front of 
him. 

“How is she?” lisped the girl. 

“Who?” asked the manager. 

“The dancer who hurt herself,” ex- 
plained the sympathetic Van Balken. 

“T sent her to the hotel in the transfer 
wagon an hour ago,” said Bill. ‘The 
doctor says it will be several days, per- 
haps longer, before she can play again.” 

“Who's her understudy ?” questioned 
the whirlwind dancer. 

“Nobody. Haven't had time to drill 
one. This is our first night out.” 

“Let me play the part,” she entreated. 
“T'll stay awake to-night to get up in the 
lines, and I'll be letter perfect by to- 
morrow morning. Don’t say no.” 

“You're all right, kid,” was Bill's 
grateful response. “And I think I'll 


take a chance with you. Go back on 
the stage now, and tell Laski, the stage 
manager to give you the part. Meet 
the company, with your ma and pop, at 
the ten o'clock train for Dighton to- 
morrow morning, and, if I can induce 
the railroad to let us travel without pay- 
ing, we'll all leave this God-forsaken 
town.” 

Again the little Van Balken laughed 
at the manager's poverty-pleading allu- 
sion. Her brief experience in the busi- 
ness had not yet taught her that silk 
hats, and striped shirt fronts, with glis- 
tening stones in the center, are not al- 
ways infallible indications of prosperity. 
She was still smiling as she departed, 
with her parents, in search of Laski. 

Bill turned to the local manager. 
“Old man,” said he, “you acted pretty 
confounded mean to-night about the 
doctor’s fee, but I always was a forgiv- 
ing chap, and, to prove to you there is 
ng hard feeling on my part, I'll tell you 
what I'll do. If they’ve got anything 
stronger than cider in this town, I'll buy 
vou a drink.” 

“Do you mean it?’ asked Reece, 
mindful of Bill’s financial condition. 

‘“T’m a game sport, I am,” was Bill's 
courageous retort. “You lead the way.” 

Reece did not give him time to recon- 
sider his rash invitation. He straight- 
way escorted Truetell to a saloon around 
the corner, where they took positions at 
the end of a long bar, behind which a 
barrel-shaped bartender was dispensing 
drinks to a row of thirsty Brantonians. 
The latter were lined up against the bar 
like permanent fixtures. Every man 
had rested one of his elbows on the top 
of the counter, in total disregard of the 
pools of beer which covered the sur- 
face. 

“What'll you have, gentlemen?" in- 
quired the bartender, rolling his fat 
body toward the managers. 

“Mine’s whisky,” said Reece. 

3ill’s bibulous fancy had a more ele- 
vated tendency. He called for a high- 
ball. 

*A—what?” questioned the man be- 
hind the bar, squinting his eyebrows. 

“Better take it straight,” whispered 
Reece, nudging his companion. 
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“All right. 
friend. 

The bartender shoved a decanter and 
glasses in front of them. 

After they had pledged each other’s 
health, Bil! became confidential. 

‘Now, look here, Reece,” said he, 
“I’m going to ask you to do me a favor. 
This isn’t a touch, so you needn’t look 
alarmed. I want you to take me round 
to the depot and introduce me to the 
agent of the railroad, so I can make a 
proposition to him for the transporta- 
tion of the troupe to our next stand.” 

“I won’t have to take you to the de- 
pot,” replied the other, “for he’s right 
in this saloon. There he is,” continued 
Reece, pointing to a lanky man, in a 
blue uniform, who, standing at the other 
end of the bar, was just raising a full- 
rigged schooner of beer to his lips. Bill 
sized him up, critically, noting that he 
wore the important expression generally 
a characteristic of underling railroad of- 
ficials, and a cap on which the title, 
“Station Agent,” was blazoned in gilt 
letters. 

“Good!” ejaculated Bill, finishing his 
critical observation. ‘‘He looks like the 
right sort. Put me next.” 

Reece called out: “Hi, there, Wheeler. 
Come over here.” 

The uniformed individual immedi- 
ately obeyed the summons without re- 
linquishing his grip on the enormous 
beer glass. Holding it in his left hand, 
he extended his right to Truetell, when 
Reece had finished the ceremony of in- 
troduction. 

“Delighted to meet you, Mr. 
Wheeler,” said Bill, warmly. “I almost 
felt as if I knew you, because I’ve heard 
the general passenger agent of your 
road speak of you so often.” 

“You don’t mean it! Has Mr. Ar- 
thur really mentioned me?” exclaimed 
the delighted Wheeler. 

No form of idol worship can surpass 
the veneration of the high dignitary of a 
railroad by the station master of a small 
town. 

“Many times,” replied Bill, who never 
in his life had met the general passenger 
agent. “I’ve heard him say often you 


Gimme the same as my 


were too good for this place, and it was 
only a question of time before he'd give 
you a city of fifty thousand. He r 

“I say,” broke in Wheeler. “Let's 
drink up, and have another with me.” 

As he spoke, he lifted his glass of 
beer and blew off the foam. His de- 
light at meeting an acquaintance of Mr. 
Arthur must have caused him to add 
more strength to the blowing operation 
than was absolutely necessary, for the 
foam flew in all directions, a not incon- 
siderable quantity choosing for its tar- 
get the bleary eye of the barrel-shaped 
bartender. That surprised personage 
received the whitish charge with an 
equanimity and _ fortitude worthy a 
nobler profession. Without uttering a 
word of protest, he lifted the corner of 
his apron, rubbed his optic a couple of 
times, and said: “What’ll you take, gen- 
tlemen ?” 

Fresh drinks having been served, the 
station agent resumed: “I’m mighty 
glad to know you, Mr. Truetell. If 
ever I can do anything for you, you'll 
call on me, won’t you?” 

“Thank you,” replied Bill, rather 
coldly. “I make it a rule never to ac- 
cept any favors of railroads.” 

He accompanied this statement with 
such an air of injured innocence that 
Reece gazed at him, stupefied with as- 
tonishment, while Wheeler humbly 
pleaded forgiveness. 

“f didn’t mean anything by it, Mr. 
Truetell. You won't mention it to Mr. 
Arthur, will you?” 

“Why, certainly not, old man,” re- 
turned Bill, relenting, with a sudden 
warmth that completely reassured the 
railroad man. “And, just to show 
vou,” he continued, “I’m not offended, 
I'll ask a favor of you to-night.” 

“Will you?” said the grateful railroad 
official. 

“It goes against my grain,” the man- 
ager stated, “but I'll do it in this case. 
What you can do,” he went on, hur- 
riedly, “is to arrange for the transporta- 
tion of my company to Dighton. I ex- 
pected a draft to-day for the tickets, but 
to-night I received a wire stating the 
money will not reach me before to-mor- 
row evening. Now, we must leave here 
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at ten in the morning to reach Dighton 
in time for rehearsals.” 

The station agent started to say some- 
thing, which the voluble director of the 
“Gay Gothamites” cut short with: “I 
know what you're going to say, old man. 
You're going to ask me how this thing 
can be done. I'll tell vou. You and I 
and Reece will take a walk down to the 
depot now. When we reach it, you'll 
fix up the tickets and give them to me. 
Then you'll wire the agent at Dighton, 
telling him the company will play in his 
town to-morrow night, and instruct him 
to call at the box office and collect the 
money for the fares. Before we start 
for the depot, though,” Bill rattled on, 
“take a drink with me. Bartender, two 
whiskies and a- large glass of beer. 
Strange, so many of you railroad men 
prefer beer. That’s what Arthur al- 
ways drinks. I've never seen him touch 
anything stronger.” 

Here Wheeler ventured a remark. 
“You've really been out and round with 
Mr. Arthur?” said he, glancing at the 
loquacious showman. 

“Many a time,” declared Bill. “He's 
one of the boys, all right, after office 
hours. Next time vou're in New York 
I'll arrange for you to meet him, and the 
three of us will make a night of it to- 
gether.” 

The lanky station agent was only able 
to gasp his gratitude. Never, in his 
wildest imaginings, had he aspired to the 
luxury of a five minutes’ chat with the 
general passenger agent. Now he was 
actually invited to revel in a night with 
Mr. Arthur! The anticipation of such 
a transcendent honor literally took his 
reasoning powers away. Placing both 
hands on the bar, he gazed blankly at 
his own image in the mirror opposite. 

“You're throwing the con into him a 
little too strong,’’ whispered the local 
theatrical manager to Bill. 

“Trust me for that,” rejoined True- 
tell. 

Wheeler, having partially recovered 
his mental composure, stammered out: 
“Now, about this—transportation to 
Dighton is 

“All right,” interrupted Bill; “we'll 
walk to the depot now.” 
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Thereupon, he took each of his com- 
panions by the arm, and led them to the 
sidewalk. 

“Another peculiarity about Arthur,” 
said the smooth traveling manager, as 
the trio headed for the depot, “is this: 
Every now and then he takes a faney to 
a chap in a small position and boosts 
him right up close to the top. Look at 
Rush, the assistant general passenger 
agent. Three vears ago he ran the lit- 
tle depot at Swansea. He'd have been 
there vet if I hadn't staked him to a 
night with Arthur in New York. When 
I see Arthur again,” confided Bill, giv- 
ing Wheeler's arm a friendly squeeze, 
“TIL put him wise to vou, and tell him 
how good you were to me in this mat- 
ter.” 

With this prevaricating peroration, 
Bill finished his plea for his company’s 
railroad fares. “I can't jolly him any 
more,” he soliloquized. “It’s up to 
him.” 

The mind of the Branton station 
agent was in a quandary. He had not 
promised, as nearly as he could recol- 
lect, to be good to Truetell to the extent 
the latter desired. His assurance in the 
early part of the interview of his readi- 
ness to do the manager a favor was not 
intended to go bevond the courtesy of a 
single ticket for Bill personally. To be 
called upon to furnish transportation for 
a company of twenty-five, was a whole- 
sale proposition that staggered him. He 
tried to weigh the conditions carefully. 
On one side of the scales was the risk 
he would run in issuing tickets and de- 
pending on the agent in the next town 
to collect their price. On the other side 
was Bill's friendship for Arthur. To 
what height in railroad preferment 
might it not lead him? The brain of 
the bewildered man grew dizzy at the 
prospect. He pulled his cap over his 
eyes, and coughed a couple of times. 

“T’ve got him going,” predicted Bill 
to himself, as he noticed these symp- 
toms. 

“Mr. Truetell,’ blurted Wheeler, 
finally, “I’ve never done such a thing in 
my life, but I’m hanged if I don’t take 
a chance this time.” 

Bill’s palm slid down the railroad 
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man’s sleeve until it met Wheeler’s hand 
in a hearty clasp. 

“You'll.never regret it, if you live to 
be a thousand,” said the manager of the 
“Gay Gothamites.” 

By this time they had reached the de- 
pot. Wheeler unlocked the door and 
ushered his two theatrical friends into a 
dingy little office containing a few worn- 
out pieces of furniture and a worn-out 
cat slumbering peacefully by the fire. 

“Here, pussy, pussy,” cried Wheeler. 

The cat reluctantly arose, arched her 
back so high it appeared in danger of 
snapping in two, and then walked lei- 
surely to the station agent. 

“Don’t you think she’s a wonder, Mr. 
Truetell ?” asked the proud possessor of 
the feline. 

“A perfect beauty,” replied Bill, who 
hated the sight of cats. “What is she, 
an Angora?” 

“No. She’s from Dighton. Been 
with me since I came here, twelve years 
ago,’ Wheeler explained. He - sat 
down, took his pet on his lap and rubbed 
her head with his forefinger, a delicate 
mark of affection, which the elderly 
pussy acknowledged by purring loudly. 
Bill began to grow nervous. Every 
time Wheeler rubbed the cat’s head the 
tickets to Dighton appeared to be far- 
ther and farther away. 

“T can sit here and do this by the 
hour,” announced Wheeler, continuing 
to caress his pet, and extending the 
scope of the stroking operation from her 
head to her back. “It seems to please 
her so much.” 

“T’ll be hanged if it pleases me,” was 

3ili’s mental comment. 

He looked at Wheeler imploringly, 
and bestowed a savage glance on pussy, 
his expression plainly indicating a 
strong desire to kick the animal out of 
the office. 

Wheeler did not notice his anger, for 
just then he was oblivious to everything 
save the purring creature on his lap. 
He had forgotten Bill, the local man- 
ager, his own perplexity over the ques- 
tion of the tickets for the “Gay Gotham- 
ites,” and his burning ambition to meet 
the general passenger agent and climb 
the ladder of railroad fame. Life to 
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him at that moment represented nothing 
beyond his cat. The pendulum of his 
existence swung in accord with his suc- 
cessive strokes up and down pussy’s 
back. 

“Will he ever come to?” thought Bill, 
anxiously. 

As there seemed to be no prospect of 
an early change in Wheeler’s abstracted 
condition, the distressed theatrical man 
restorted to strategy. Holding his cane 
behind him, he gently scratched the floor 
in imitation of the gnawing of. a rat. 
The ruse had the desired effect. The 
cat leaped from her master’s knee in the 
direction of the sound, while Wheeler 
stared about like a person awakening 
from a trance. 

“By Jove!” said he. “I'd almost for- 
gotten what we came down here for. 
Ah, now I remember. How many in 
the troupe, Mr. Truetell ?” 

“Twenty-four and a half,” rejoined 
Bill, brightening up. 

“Got a kid along?” inquired Reece. 

“Yes, little Luke Burke. He’s an 
Irish pickaninny. He helps props, but 
we carry him mostly for luck,” Bill re- 
plied. 

While this talk regarding the colored 
boy was in progress, Wheeler opened 
his ticket rack and took out what was 
necessary for the transportation of the 
company to Dighton. ~ Stamping the 
tickets, he handed them to the self-con- 
stituted friend of the general passenger 
agent, who accepted them with profuse 
declarations of the glowing tribute he 
would pay to Wheeler when he saw Ar- 
thur again. 

“And now, gentlemen,” concluded 
Bill, “we'll adjourn to my hotel and take 
a nightcap before turning in.” 

His good humor, resulting from his 
apparent success in preventing the 
troupe from becoming permanent resi- 
dents of Branton, evidenced itself to 
such a degree that he actually stopped 
on his way out of the office to pat the 
cat’s head, and say: “Good pussy.” 

The hotel was a couple of blocks dis- 
tant. Bill's feelings continued up to the 
enthusiastic pitch until the first block 
was passed. Then they dropped to the 
despondent point, as his mercurial dis- 
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position underwent a change. A dread 
forced itself upon him that, even with 
the railroad tickets in his pockets, the 
troupe’s departure from the town was 
not assured, for there were hotel bills to 
be paid amounting to twenty-five dol- 
lars, at the lowest calculation. To meet 
this obligation he had less than a dollar. 

“Tt looks as if I’m up against it for 
fair, and this town is the first crack out 
of the box,” was Bill’s gloomy mental 
summing-up of the situation. 

The three men halted in front of a 
rickety yellow structure bearing a pre- 
tentious sign, ““The Waldorf.” 

“Come in, gentlemen,” said Bill, mak- 
ing an heroic effort to appear cheerful, 
as well as hospitable. 

They entered the office. At the left 
of the entrance was the registry desk. 
Behind it the clerk sat, fast asleep, his 
chair tilted against the wall, his legs 
stretched across the desk, and his feet 
resting on the open register, as though 
to preclude a belated guest from signing 
his name without first arousing him. 


Leading from the right of the office 
was a dining-room, the only occupants 
of which were two women and a man, 
holding a convivial session at the cen- 


ter table. The women, seeing Truetell 
through the open door, nodded, and 
beckoned to him. 

“Who are the skirts, Bill?” whispered 
the local manager. 

“A couple of my troupe,” was the re- 
ply. “I wonder who the chump is with 
them? He seems to be blowing him- 
self, all right.” 

“Why, he’s the landlord of this ho- 
tel,”’ Reece answered. 

“Serves him right,’ Bill muttered to 
himself. “I won't do a thing to him.” 

The two actresses continuing to 
beckon, Bill and his companions entered 
the dining-room. One of the ladies, a 
very tall person, arose, and, in a very 
high voice, said: “Be sociable, Mr. 
Truetell. Do sit down and join us, with 
vour friends. This is Mr. Benedict. 
He owns the hotel, and he’s keeping this 
room open after hours just for us. 
Isn’t he a dear? He was over to the 
show to-night.” 

3ill, hoping to start the conversation 
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ball rolling, inquired how he liked the 
performance. 

“Great!” replied the landlord, lacon- 
ically and sullenly. His hilarity seemed 
to vanish completely with the entrance 
of the three newcomers. He did not 
even turn his head to acknowledge the 
introduction. His attention appeared 
to be exclusively directed toward the 
tall actress. He was a small, stout per- 
son, with bulging eves, which glistened 
with admiration as he surveyed the 
statuesque proportions of the Gay 
Gothamite. 

“How did you like the song by Miss 
Clayton ?” persisted Bill, referring to the 
object of the landlord’s affections. 

“Great!” This time with an 
emphasis. 

“Nice weather we're having after the 
rain?” 

“Great !” 

In despair of changing the monosyl- 
labic responses, Bill ordered drinks. 
When they arrived, the landlord took 
up his glass and clinked it against Miss 
Clayton’s. Bill gave the toast, ‘“Here’s 
looking at you,” but the proprietor of 
the Waldorf, ignoring all drinking cus- 
toms and traditions, did not look at him 
at ail. 

“T must butt in somehow,” reflected 
Bill. Then, aloud: “When you have a 
little leisure, Mr. Benedict, I’d like a 
few minutes’ talk with you.” 

No reply from the infatuated land- 
lord. 

Bill repeated the suggestion. 

Again there was no response. 

In the meantime, the landlord’s im- 
personation of the Sphinx and Bill’s dis- 
comfiture were highly amusing to 
Reece, Wheeler and Miss Clayton’s fe- 
male companion, who formed a con- 
genial trio at the other end of the table. 

The ignored traveling manager, con- 
vinced that, unassisted, he could never 
reach the haven of the landlord’s confi- 
dence, sent a signal for help to Miss 
Clayton, in the form of an expressive 
wink. That knowing artiste threw him 
a lifeline, as follows: 

“Mr. Truetell wants to chat with 
you,” and she smiled, graciously, on her 
little captive. “I know you'll do it to 
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please me. You boys can go out to the 
office and have your talk, while we wait 
for vou in here.” 

It was impossible to resist this appeal. 
The “two boys,” neither of whom was a 
day younger than fifty, walked out to 
the office desk, where the clerk still 
maintained his somnolent position. This 
apparent disregard of duty enraged the 
landlord, who lifted the feet of his sleep- 
ing employee from the registry book 
and swung them around so violently 
that the clerk slid from his seat to the 
floor. Thus rudely awakened, the hotel 
official, imagining a guest had just ar- 
rived, jumped up, banged a bell on the 
counter, and yelled: “Front!” 

“lll *front you if you go to sleep 
again!” threatened his employer. 

Then he looked into the dining-room, 
to notice the effect of his exhibition of 
rigorous discipline on the tall actress. 
A smile of approval was his reward. 

“Let’s sit here,” said the hotel pro- 
prietor to Bill, choosing a couple of seats 
that commanded a good view of Miss 
Clayton, 

When they had seated themselves, 
Bill started immediately to make his 
plea. 

“You see, it’s like this, old man. The 
house to-night was—er—was—er— 
slightly—on the bum. You must have 
noticed it, if you were there.” 

“Slightly,” repeated the landlord, in 
a mocking tone that boded no good for 
the pleading manager. 

“Well, decidedly bum,” conceded Bill, 
who had no desire to argue about the 
size of the audience. “It took all of my 
share for railroad fares, and I’ve been 
figuring on what to do about your bill. 
You see, we leave at ten in the morn- 
ing, and——” 

“You leave if you settle. Otherwise, 
nit,” the hotel man interposed. 

Bill expostulated: “Oh, I say, old 
man, you wouldn't hold our trunks, 
would you? I can send you the money 
from Dighton.” 

“Tl hold the troupe’s trunks and the 
troupe also,” snarled the landlord, “‘if 
there are any sheriffs hereabouts; and I 
guess I can locate one or two.” 

During this conversation, the eyes of 
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the owner of the “Waldorf” never for 
an instant turned toward the person 
with whom he was talking. Crouching 
low in his chair, he had lifted his right 
foot upon his left knee and elevated his 
right knee until it was on a level with 
his eyes. This knee he clasped firmly 
in both hands, and, having closed his 
left eve, he used the top of his knee as a 
sight over which he directed a fixed, un- 
varying glance with his right eye at his 
inamorata in the dining-room. 

“You wouldn't sic the sheriff on us, 
would you?” Bill asked. 

“In a minute,” was the landlord’s 
quick rejoinder. “Do you think I’m 
running this place for my health, or for 
the benefit of a lot of fly-by-nights ?” 

Without attempting to hang an an- 
swer on either horn of this dilemma, Bill 
made a further suggestion: 

“Tf you'll come with us to Dighton 
to-morrow, I'll give you an order on the 
box-office there, and you can get your 
money out of the first receipts coming 
to me. Besides, I'll pay your railroad 
fare both ways.” 

“Me—travel—with—the — troupe!” 
The astonished landlord scowled, and 
spoke slowly, accompanying the five 
words with as many successive taps on 
his shirt bosom. 

“Only as far as Dighton, and we'll 
try to make the trip pleasant for you,” 
insinuated the showman, jerking his 
thumb in the direction of the dining- 
room 

Having played his last card, Bill 
watched the landlord's face for the re- 
sult. 

It was apparent. The scowl 
that had knitted his brows almost over 
his eyes slowly disappeared. The hard- 
ened expression on his leathery counte- 
nance also vanished, a silly smile ap- 
pearing in its place. For the first time 
that night, he turned and looked at Bill. 
Taking the manager’s hand, he said: 
“Old sport, ’'m with you.” 

Bill returned the handshake with in- 
terest, and the important hotel-bill 
transaction having been amicably set- 
tled, they walked back to the dining- 
room, arm in arm. 

“Miss Clayton,” Bill announced, glee- 
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fully, “I've news for you. Mr. Bene- 
dict is coming with us to Dighton to- 
morrow. He has some law business to 
attend to over there, and he’s just prom- 
ised me to take our train in the morn- 
ing, and call to see us at the Opera 
House in the evening.” 

The tall actress glanced quizzically at 
her manager. His alleged reason for 
Benedict's trip to Dighton did not sat- 
isfy her discriminating mind. Experi- 
ence had taught her that a hotel land- 
lord traveling with a troupe indicated 
that the treasury of the company was 
not as sound as it ought to be, but, if the 
realization of such a condition in the 
“Gay Gothamites’” caused her to ques- 
tion Truetell’s monetary stability, she 
did not express her suspicion. With 
the tact of a born diplomat, she beamed 
on the landlord, and coquettishly asked : 
“Are you glad you’re coming?” 

“Am I glad?” repeated the happy 
boniface. “Here, you,” calling a waiter, 
“bring us the best you've got in the 
house to eat and drink. Let’s all hoop 
‘er up.” 


III. 


Next morning all the members of the 
company, with the exception of Miss 


Snapper, reported at the Branton depot 
before the hour scheduled for departure. 
The injured dancer’s foot had caused 
her such agony during the night that 
she decided to return to New York for 
better treatment than the little doctor 
could give, and left by an early train. 
The immediate need of somebody to fill 
her place rendered the presence of the 
Van Balken girl most fortunate. Bill, 
who was the first to arrive at the depot, 
breathed easier when the whirlwind trio 
appeared. Hurrying to the daughter, 
he told her that Miss Snapper had gone 
away, and said: “‘Now, kid, it’s up to 
you.” 

The little Van Balken’s brown eyes 
gleamed and her snub nose tilted with 
pride, as she exclaimed : 

“Didn't I sav I’d be letter perfect this 
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morning? Well, you can bet your last 
dime I am, and I'll give them a perform- 
ance to-night that'll put their lamps out 
of business.” 

Her slangy confidence removed every 
doubt from Bill’s mind. 

He thanked her with ‘Good girl,” and 
patted her pale cheek, still further to 
evidence his gratitude. 

The last arrivals at the depot were the 
very tall Miss Clayton and the very 
short Mr. Benedict. They came to- 
gether. She stalked down the depot 
platform, while the fascinated boniface 
puffed along beside her, carrying her 
large valise, and trying his best to make 
his fat, little legs keep pace with her 
long, stately stride. The late supper of 
the night before had not tended to put 
the lady in a very amiable frame of 
mind this morning. As she walked ma- 
jestically to the car, she hardly deigned 
to notice anybody, and, least of all, the 
little landlord, trotting, poodle-like, at 
her side. 

Wheeler, the station agent, bustled 
about as actively as if he had received 
cash for the company’s tickets. When 
the train arrived, he superintended the 
loading of the baggage and escorted Bill 
to the rear platform of the last car, 
where they took a cordial leave of each 
other. 

“Don't forget to mention me to Mr. 
Arthur!” sang out the ambitious rail- 
road man, as the train commenced to 
move. 

“Never fear. Trust me to land you 
all right.” Bill waved a good-by to 
Wheeler, and joined his company in the 
day coach. 

He was in excellent spirits, though 
the troubles of the tour were only com- 
mencing. His sense of happiness had 
its origin in his ultra-sanguine tempera- 
ment, which enabled him to overlook 
discouraging conditions of the present 
and gaze far away into the future, 
when, he was confident, fat box-office 
receipts awaited him. His mental vis- 
ion was full of this glittering prospect 
as he entered the railroad car where the 
“Gay Gothamites” had spread them- 
selves over twice as many seats as there 
were people in the organization. 
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If he had eighty thousand dollars in 
his pocket, instead of eighty cents, Bill 
would not have walked down the aisle 
in a more contented frame of mind, and 
the pleasurable sensation was consider- 
ably increased by the snub-nosed sou- 
brette, who smiled winningly as he came 
to the seats where the Whirlwind Trio 
had settled themselves. The smile en- 
couraged the self-satisfied manager to 
stop and te!l the girl a story, to which 
she listened eagerly. It was a point- 
less narrative, apropos of nothing at all, 
and absolutely devoid of the slightest 
semblance of wit or interest. Bill 
laughed heartily at the finish. The suc- 
cessor of Miss Snapper nearly went into 
hysterics to prove her appreciation of 
Bill’s ability as an entertainer, though 
her mind had not grasped a single idea 
he tried to convey. Other members of 
the company, attracted by the outburst 
of merriment, begged for a repetition 
of the tale. The manager, like all poor 
story-tellers, was flattered by their re- 
quests, and repeated the tiresome narra- 
tive, not once, but several times, to suc- 


cessive groups of Gay Gothamites be- 


fore Dighton was reached. In every in- 
stance the players laughed boisterously 
with Truetell when the story was fin- 
ished, and they continued to roar 
while he remained in their vicinity. As 
soon as he moved out of hearing dis- 
tance, their laughter was succeeded by 
whispered communications of a decid- 
edly uncomplimentary nature. 

When the conductor announced the 
nanie of the troupe’s destination, there 
was a general scramble for hand bag- 
gage. The little Van Balken, experi- 
encing some difficulty in lifting her va- 
‘ise from the high rack above her seat, 
Bill hastened to her assistance. 

Taking it down, he said: “Pretty big 
one, isn’t it, for a small girl to carry?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the lisping reply ; ‘but 
pop has to handle his own and ma’s. 
\'m used to carrying it myself. Besides, 
I'm strong for my size.” 

“How old are you, kid?” 

“Nineteen, Mr. Truetell.” 

_ “Let me juggle the grip for you as 
far as the hotel,’ volunteered the man- 
ager. 
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“Oh, sir,” she shyly made answer, 
“what would the company say?” 

“Forget them,” Bill commanded. 

They headed the procession of troup- 
ers up the long hill from the depot. 
Trudging behind their offspring and the 
solicitous manager were the elder Van 
Balkens. Next in line marched Miss 
Clayton, with her enslaved landlord. 
The actress had not yet recovered from 
her indisposition. Her demeanor to- 
ward the world in general and her es- 
cort in particular was still frigid. The 
patient Benedict, having had no pre- 
vious experience with the caprices of 
stage artists, was at an absolute loss to 
reconcile her geniality of the night be- 
fore with her contemptuous treatment 
of him in the morning. His lack of 
comprehension in this respect, however, 
did not manifest itself in words. He 
did not have the courage to ask to be 
enlightened on the subject, and, more- 
over, he was content to be near her, his 
memory carrying the recollection of 
her former good nature while his hand 
carried her bulky satchel. 

Only once, as they climbed the hill on 
their way to the hotel, she condescended 
to notice his presence by asking: “‘Is it 
heavy ?” 

“Not—a—bit,”” panted Benedict, mop- 
ping his brow. 

“Never mind. The hotel’s only a 
mile off,’ was her reassuring comment. 

The landlord paused a moment to 
shift the heavy valise from his right to 
his left hand. This movement resulted 
in a lowering of his left shoulder, and 
what appeared to be a sympathetic in- 
clination of the left side of his face. As 
he puffed along in this position, he was 
able to maintain a continuous upward 
gaze at the haughty countenance of the 
tall actress, who allowed him to run the 
risk of dislocation of the neck without a 
word of protest. 

When Truetell’s aggregation of 
Thespians arrived at the hotel, they saw 
a long streamer of crape suspended 
from the front doorbell. 

“That’s a good, healthy omen for to- 
night’s business, I guess not,’ remarked 
Bill, opening the door and leading the 
way to the desk in the office. 
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His company followed, ranging them- 
selves around their manager in a semi- 
circle, while he signed their names to 
the register. After affixing the last sig- 
nature, he drew a curved line, inclosing 
all the names, and wrote, in large letters 
on the outside of the line, the title of the 
company. This he considered not only 
a catehy method of advertising, but also 
a desirable medium for impressing the 
person behind the desk with the strength 
and personnel of the organization. 

“Ts the landlord in?” questioned Bill 
of the youth who had handed him the 
pen and dried the ink with an ugly- 
looking blue blotter when he finished his 
decoration of the register page. 

“T am the landlord,” was the proud 
declaration of the boyish individual. 

“Why, certainly,” apologized the man- 
ager. “It’s my mistake. I had in mind 
an old chap who ran the place years ago, 
when I played here with the ‘Bon 
Tons.” But, I say, who’s dead? None 


os 


of your folks, I hope? 
“It’s only my granduncle,” said the 


young man. ‘We have the funeral ser- 
vices at the hotel this noon. I don't 
suppose your company’ll mind the 
preaching and singing?” 

“Mind it?’ Bill repeated. ‘Why, all 
of my people are singers. They'll join 
in the service, if you want them.” 

The landlord, with a doubtful air, 
surveyed the line of Gay Gothamites 
standing in front of the desk. He tried 
hard to imagine them rendering 
“Nearer, My God, to Thee,’ but he 
could not banish a fear that, in an un- 
conscious moment, they might burst into 
a coon song. 

“Much obliged,” was the landlord’s 
verdict, “but I guess the church quar- 
tet'll do.” 

He proceeded to assign the members 
of the company to their rooms, and then 
demonstrated his versatility in hotel du- 
ties by personally conducting them to 
their quarters, carrying their luggage, 
running the elevator, and answering 
divers calls for ice water and other bev- 
erages of not so low a temperature. 

He had returned to his desk from one 
of these errands, when the new sou- 
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brette rushed down the stairs to the of- 
fice. Bill, who was opening the outer 
door on his way to the theatre, noticed 
an alarmed expression on her face, and 
paused. 

Hurrving to the desk, the little Van 
Balken begged: “Oh, sir, can’t you 
change my room ?”’ 

“Why, you’ve one of the best in the 
house. What’s the matter?’ asked the 
youthful landlord. 

“I’m right next to its room and I've 
got cold chills being so close to it,” ex- 
plained the girl, with a shiver. 

“Who's it?” 

“Your granduncle.” 

The grandnephew must have taken 
umbrage at hearing his lately deceased 
relative thus neutrally alluded to as “‘it,” 
for he replied with a touch of asper- 
ity : 

“Too late to change you now. All 
the other rooms are taken.”’ 

Bill, who had overheard the conversa- 
tion, walked to the desk. 

“My room’s on the floor above,” he 
suggested. “I'll change with you.” 

“Aren’t you afraid?” lisped the little 
dancer. 

“Not of dead ones. 
me more,” Bill 
cally. 


Live folks bother 
replied, philosophi- 


IV. 


That evening the attendance at the 
Dighton Opera House was as scant as 
the costumes worn by the female con- 
tingent of the “Gay Gothamites” in the 
amazon march. The most appreciative 
spectator was Benedict, the Branton 
landlord. He escorted Miss Clayton to 
the theatre, and after seeing her through 
the rickety stage door, he went to the 
front of the house to collect his money 
from Truetell. 

“I’m very busy just now, old man,” 
said Bill, who was engaged in the labor- 
ious duty of waiting for the audience to 
materialize. “Suppose you step inside 
anid watch the show until | get a little 
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leisure.” Summoning an usher, he or- 
dered him to “show the gentleman to a 
seat in the best private box in the 
house.” 

Benedict, beguiled by the prospect of 
a near view of his burlesque divinity, 
suffered himself to be led to a seat in 
the only private box the opera house 
could boast. There he comfortably be- 
stowed his fat little figure, and did not 
change his position throughout the en- 
tire performance. 

\When the curtain descended for the 
last time, Bill went into the manager’s 
office, sat down, extended his legs at 
full length, pushed his silk hat as far 
back on his head as it would stand with- 
out falling off, shoved his hands deep in 
his trousers pockets, and devoted him- 
self to serious reflection on the situation 
that confronted him. With his share 
of the meagre receipts he had settled for 
the railroad tickets from Branton to 
Dighton, and had paid for the transpor- 
tation from Dighton to Stone Bridge, 
which was the next stand, and fortun- 
These 
disbursements left him less than two 
dollars to satisfy the claims of the Bran- 
ton and Dighton landlords. He was 
puzzling his brain with this important 
monetary problem when Benedict en- 
tered. 

“I’m ready now,” was his greeting to 
the despondent manager. “Let’s fix up, 
and I'll take the first train back to 
Branton in the morning.” 

“Certainly,” Bill replied. “Sit down, 
won't you, and—and—here, take a 
cigar,’ dislodging a long weed from the 
top pocket of his checked vest and hand- 
ing it to his creditor. 

The landlord sat down, took the ci- 
gar, and, having eved it suspiciously, 
gave an equally suspicious glance at 
Bill. 

“How'd you like the show to-night ?” 
asked the manager. 

“The show’s all right,” Benedict 
answered, pettishly, ‘but I'd like to see 
my dough a great deal better.” 

_ “Your what?” inquired Bill, pleading 
innocence of this slang to gain time. 

“You know very well what it is, 
though I don’t think you ever saw much 


ately only a few miles distant. 
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of it. My dust, my coin, my money.” 
Benedict pounded his hand on the arm 
of his chair with each definition of the 
issue between them. 

“Old man,” said Bill, in a mollifying 
tone, “I understand what you mean. All 
I ask is for you to have a little pa- 
tience.” 

“Perhaps you expect me to travel 
with the troupe all season?” was Bene- 
dict’s sarcastic suggestion. 

“There are worse companies than 
this,” Bill declared. 

The Branton boniface laughed jeer- 
ingly. “I'd like to know what kind of 
nerve food you use!” he said. He took 
out his watch as he was speaking, and, 
noting the time, jumped to his feet. 

“What's the matter?” asked Bill. 

“I've got an engagement to lunch 
with Miss Clayton at the hotel,” nerv- 
ously responded the other. 

“Don’t let me keep you,” said Bill, 
graciously. 

“I’m late already,’ was the landlord’s 
rueful reply, again looking at his watch. 
“But before I go, straighten out my ac- 
count, won’t you?” 

“Now, you see, old man, 
gan Bill. 

3enedict impatiently broke in with: 
“Ts it a long story ?” 

“I simply wanted to explain,” True- 
tell stated, “that———”’ 

“T don’t want any explanations. I 
want my money,” again interrupted 
Benedict. “And I must have it to- 
night. Now, look here,” pointing his 
finger threateningly at his debtor, “I'll 
give you just half an hour to produce. 
You meet me in the hotel then, and have 
the stuff with you, or there'll be 
trouble.” He went out, giving the door 
a slam to emphasize his declaration. 

Bill leaped from his seat and made a 
dive across the room for the telephone. 
Hastily ringing the bell, he asked for 
the hotel. When his call was answered, 
he inquired if Miss Clayton had re- 
turned from the theatre. 

“Just arrived,” his informant an- 
nounced. ‘“She’s in the office now.” 

“Send her to the ’phone, quick,” com- 
manded the manager. The tall actress, 
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having placed the receiver to her ear, 
Bill requested her to induce Benedict to 
go with the company to the next stand. 
“It'll oblige me greatly,” Bill urged. 
“Does he go?” 

“He goes,” was her terse response. 

Bill evinced his appreciation with 
such expressions as, “You're a dandy!” 
and “Good girl!’ Then a new idea came 
to him. “I say, Miss Clayton,” he went 
on; “can’t you introduce your friend, 
Miss Parker, to that kid landlord up 
there? We may have to take him along 
too.” 

“T’'ll do what I can,” was Miss Clay- 
ton’s encouraging rejoinder. 

Bill thanked her warmly, and having’ 
hung the receiver on the hook, sat down 
to continue his attempt to solve his 
financial difficulty. The prospect did 
‘not appear so black since Miss Clayton 
proffered her expert assistance, but it 
was not yet bright enough to induce an 
appreciable amount of confidence. Sup- 
pose, thought Bill, her allurements were 
not sufficiently strong to carry the fat 
little landlord to the next stand! And, 
even admitting Miss Clayton’s prowess 
as an enslaver of mine host Benedict; 
where was the certainty of a similar cap- 
ture of the boy boniface of Dighton by 
her friend, Miss Parker! The possi- 
bility of a double success seemed to Bill 
so remote that he became a victim to 
the gloomiest forebodings. Only one 
light penetrated the darkness of his soul. 
It was caused by the recollection of the 
unquestioned hit scored that evening by 
the Van Balken girl. The little sou- 
brette with the snub nose and lisping 
voice had sung and danced and played 
her part in a manner that would have 
made Miss Snapper extremely jealous 
if she had witnessed the performance. 
While watching her, Bill forgot his 
troubles, and now, as he recalled her 
success, his courage returned. 

“Tf I ever finish this tour and get the 
troupe back to New York,” resolved 
Bill, “Ill star her next season.” 

Strengthened by this laudable resolu- 
tion, he left the theatre and walked up 
the street in the direction of the hotel. 
On the wavy he passed a long, high wall, 
which his fervid imagination immedi- 
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ately covered with immense posters each 
bearing this legend: 


ELSIE VAN BALKEN 
Unper THE Personat Direction oF 


WILLIAM TRUETELL 


| 
| 


He even went into imaginative de- 
tails, and wondered what colors would 
be most appropriate for the printing. 
Should the letters be white on a blue 
background, or red on purple, or a light 
shade of brown on a dark yellow? He 
had nearly decided in favor of the last 
combination when he reached the hotel. 

The boyish landlord was not at his ac- 
customed post behind the office desk, his 
place being filled by an individual just 
as youthful, who informed the inquiring 
manager that he was the “properiator’s 
brother,” and that the ‘“properiator” 
himself was in a private supper room 
“with some of the show people.” 

This was cheering news to Bill. His 
heart was gladdened still further when 
he entered the room to which the clerk 
directed him. It was not a large apart- 
ment that was devoted to private supper 
purposes, and it was not a large table 
around which the two landlords and the 
two actresses were seated. The absence 
of space was the reason, no doubt, why 
the quartet sat very close together. 
The proprietor of the Waldorf of Bran- 
ton was gazing lovingly into Miss Clay- 
ton’s eyes, while the Dighton host, hav- 
ing apparently succumbed to the charms 
of Miss Parker, was paying similar at- 
tention to her lustrous orbs. Each gal- 
lant landlord held his lady by the hand. 
Each glared savagely at Bill, who, upon 
entering, had dispensed with the formal- 
ity of knocking. 

“Beg pardon,” apologized the man- 
ager, looking up at the ceiling. ‘Guess 
I’ve intruded.” 

“What the devil do 
growled Benedict. 

“Didn't you say vou'd like to see me 


you want?” 
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in half an hour?” meekly interrogated 
Truetell. 

“See nothin’,” Benedict snarled. “I’m 
going with the troupe to Stone Bridge. 
You can settle there.” 

Bill readily asquiesced with, “just as 
you say, old man.” Then recognizing 
the propitious nature of the situation, he 
turned to the other amorous hotel pro- 
prietor, and asked: 

“Can I see you for a few moments ?” 

The youthful landlord dropped Miss 
Parker’s hand, saying, in an annoyed 
tone: “What’s the matter? Anything 
important ?” 

“Not particularly important. Only 
your bill. That’s all. I thought if you 
had no objection, I’d send the amount to 
you from Stone Bridge,” explained the 
manager. 

“You needn't do that, Mr. Truetell,” 
chimed in Miss Parker, “because,” she 
continued, smiling archly at her victim, 
“he’s going with us and wy 

“But [ haven’t promised,” interrupted 
the young landlord. “It'll look pretty 
bad for me to go away just after bury- 


” 


ing my granduncle.” 

“Your granduncle won't care,” 
ly commented Miss Parker, “and your 
brother can run this joint to-morrow. 


sage- 


Come on. You need a little vacation.” 

The Dighton landlord hesitated: but 
did not hesitate long. Miss Parker's 
smile was irresistible. He did not de- 
clare openly his willingness to accom- 
pany the troupe to Stone Bridge, but 
his expression plainly showed that he 
would not be left behind, and when he 
took up the fair hand he had recently 
dropped, Bill decided a verbal assurance 
Was unnecessary, and made a sudden 
exit. 


Vs 


Instead of ending the misfortunes of 
the “Gay Gothamites,” Stone Bridge 
added to them. Bad luck appeared to 
have set its seal on the ‘‘Merry Mélange 
of Mirth and Melody.” The audience 
at Stone Bridge had proportions just as 
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attenuated as the skeleton gatherings at 
Branton and Dighton. In his advance 
circulars Bill had boldly advertised that 
people were “turned away at every per- 
formance.” The fact was that the only 
time the turning away process was in- 
dulged in was after the show was over. 
In Stone Bridge, the landlord of the 
hotel where the troupe stopped, follow- 
ing the precedent established by mine 
hosts of Branton and Dighton, joined 
the company in the vague hope of col- 
lecting his bill. When the organization 
was out two weeks it was accompanied 
by no less than ten landlord creditors. 
At this stage of the route, the male 
members of the chorus, despairing of 
ever receiving their salaries, organized 
a strike and returned to New York. 
Bill was equal to the emergency. He 
called a meeting of the hotel-keepers, 
and discovered that half of them could 
sing, after a fashion. These he induced 
to join the chorus. At the first re- 
hearsal the singing landlords took part 
in, Stage Manager Laski tested their 
voices and found that they were all ten- 
ors. He communicated the strange 
news to Bill, whe immediately sent the 
following telegram to his advance 
agent: 


“Be careful to book company in hotels 
where landlords sing bass. Have tenors to 
burn. © TRUETELL.” 


In the meantime the tide of box-office 
receipts continued at a very low ebb. 
Not since the tour started did an audi- 
ence of even fair size witness a perform- 
ance. This unvarying bad _ business 
caused an unceasing shower of troubles 
to fall on the bald head of the manager. 
The hotel bills he was able to manipu- 
late, through his cleverness in persuad- 
ing landlords to link their fortunes with 
the troupe, but other creditors were not 
susceptible to his influence. Reminders 
on account of debts to printers, scene- 
painters, costume-makers and_ others 
harrassed Bill from all directions. The 
reminders were succeeded by peremp- 
tory demands, and these, in turn, were 
followed by legal processes. Sheriffs 
began to camp on the trail of the show. 

In Rattleboro the “Gay Gothamites” 
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made their last appearance on any stage. 
Things had gone. from bad to worse, 
and from worse to chaos. It would 
have been madness to attempt to con- 
tinue the tour. Besides, the prolonga- 
tion of the struggle was precluded by 
various officers of the law, who had 
levied on the paraphernalia. Bill had 


just enough money to buy railroad tick- 
ets to New York for all the members of 
his company except the singing land- 
lords, who returned to their respective 
hostleries at their own expense. 


On reaching the metropolis, late in 
the afternoon, Bill hastened to his lodg- 
ing house on Thirty-sixth street, near 
Eighth avenue, entered his room, locked 
the door and sat down to think it all 
over. He was worried nigh to insanity 
by his failure. Every time the bell rang 
he imagined the caller was a_ sheriff 
pursuing him. As the hours passed and 
darkness came, his imagination con- 
jured up all kinds of terrors, until he 
could stand the strain no longer. 

Hurriedly he left the house and 
walked to Broadway, where he boarded 
a southbound car that carried him to 
Battery Park. There he selected a 
bench facing the water. Taking a seat, 
he said to himself, with a sigh of re- 
lief: “They can’t find me here.” 

For the first time in weeks he ex- 
perienced a sensation of safety. He 
took off his hat, and the sea breeze was 
a cooling balm for his fevered forehead. 
He looked up at the sky, dotted with 
stars, that seemed to twinkle encour- 
agingly at him. He looked out on the 
bay and saw the lights of the ferryboats 
flashing hither and_ thither. Their 
gleams appeared to reach his despond- 
ent heart and fire it with new purpose. 
He looked at the Statue of Liberty, with 
its blazing beacon, enlightening and in- 
spiring the world in general and Bill in 
particular. 

A band playing a lively air on a near- 
by stand increased his returning ‘spirit 
of confidence. Again he was coura- 
geous, self-reliant, ambitious. His in- 
genious fancy busied itself with plans 
for another show venture. In his pro- 
phetic vision he saw theatres filled to 
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their utmost capacity and the standing- 
room-only sign displayed at the front 
doors. 

Bill did not look round. Convinced 
that the owner of the hand had come 
to arrest him, he made a weak attempt 
to be game, and stammered : 

“All right; I’m ready.” 

“Ready for what, Mr. Truetell?” a 
lisping voice inquired. 

The air castles of wondrous architec- 
ture were restored as if by magic. 
Again the lights shone for him. 

“Sit here with me, and I'll tell you,” 
requested Bill. He moved on the bench 
to make room for the little Van Balken. 

“Pa and Ma are over there,” she said, 
motioning toward the band-stand. “| 
spied you sitting all alone, and I thought 
I'd surprise you.” 

“You did surprise me, kid.” He put 
his arm about the shrinking little figure. 

“Why did you say ‘I’m ready’?” she 
asked. 

“IT thought you were somebody come 
to take me.” 

“To take you—how ?” was the inno- 
cent question of the whirlwind dancer. 

“How?” repeated Bill, reflectively. 
A wave of ennobling impulse entered 
the soul of the storm-beaten showman, 
purifying it to such an extent that he 
regarded the girl at his side as a sacred 
being. 

“There is one way you can take me,” 
said the erstwhile manager of the “Gay 
Gothamites.” “I’m old enough to be 
your pop’s eldest brother, and I’m down 
and almost out, but I'll hustle for vou, 
and some day I'll make you one of 
those up there,” pointing to the sky. 

“\Me—a—star !"" gasped the little sou- 
brette. 

“That’s what,” declared Bill, confi- 
dently. “But I want a long contract 
with you.” 

“For how many seasons, Mr. True- 
tell ?” 

“For life, kid.” 

“T'll sign it,” lisped the little Van 
Balken. 

“Good girl!” said Bill, drawing her 
closer. “This may change my luck!” 
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LASH of steel and crash of drum— 
Love that way has never come. 
But adown some quiet night 
She has winged her silent flight, 
And no heart but failed to hear 
Her soft presence drawing near. 


Boom of guns in long array— 
Love has never gone that way. 
But with quiet step and slow, 
Hand upon her pale lips—so 
Love goes out in some white dawn— 
Oh, we know when she has gone! 
CnuarLEs HANson TOWNE. 


x 


POSSESSION 


INE own, ah, say’st thou so? Completely mine? 
Mine, to be made at will a living shrine 
Wherein those eyes, like lamps that never sleep, 
Shall guard thy heart’s red chancel—mine, to keep, 
Or cast away—an idle toy to make 
A puppet of—a thing to break— 
The pride or fancy of a listless hour, 
A trinket’s worth—the lifetime of a flower. 
Or mine so unto uses fierce and vile 
That thou shalt pander with thine every smile ; 
Shalt bring each tress and tinting but to serve 
My basest prompting—every lovely curve 
Of thy white beauty to the beast degrade, 
Till passion poor love’s mimicry has made. 
Nay, dost thou tremble, sweet, and turn away 
Thy lips so coldly? “Tis for thee to say, 
Would’st thou have brute in me or worshiper. 
Come, smile anew and on thyself confer 
The coronation of a love divine— 
And—wholly mine—find me but wholly thine. 
TiiomMAs WALSH. 





THE FUTURE DUCHESS 


By Elizabeth Duer 


CENE—Spacious dining-room in 

town house of Mr. Urban, in the 

upper part of Fifth Avenue. Back 
of stage is nearly taken up with glass 
doors showing conservatory. Family 
portraits in every available panel. 
Middle of right side-wall occupied by 
high carved fireplace with huge logs 
blazing. Smali door beyond leading to 
serving-room and pantries...Left side- 
wall occupied by magnificent sideboard 
covered with a display of plate and cut 
glass. Space between sideboard and 
front of stage taken up by large door 
and porticre, leading into drawing- 
room. 

Time—z.50 P. M.—A bright Janu- 
ary day. 

The butler throws open the door and 
draws the curtain, while footmen stand 
a little back from the table, which is set 
for eight, and is resplendent with silver 
and glass and flowers. 


BuTLeErR—Luncheon is served, ma’ain. 

Miss URBAN (ushering in six guests) 
—You poor dears! You must be nearly 
starved. I cannot imagine what has be- 
come of Lila Denver. She is twenty 
. minutes late, and | cannot keep six 
hungry people waiting for one, even if 
she is the guest of the occasion. 

Miss Ducat—lI don’t think outsiders 
regard dinner and lunch engagements 
as solemnly as we do. I suppose “pro- 
vincial” entertaining is less formal. 

Miss Ripprr—Don’t you lay any 
money on that, “Duck,” or you'll get 
jolly well left. They give spreads out 
West that would make you sit up! 

Miss Urspan—The Denvers live 
charmingly. I only hope Lila will find 
New York as charming as I found St. 
Peter. 


Miss Stronc—I understand your 
friend is attractive, Miss Urban, but I 
often wonder how strangers with no 
especial reputation for beauty or money 
or distinction venture to go out in New 
York; so little interest is taken in them. 

Miss Ripprr—That’s boiled down 
sense. It’s hard enough to get any fun 
out of it when you've lived here all your 
life and grown up with the gang. Of 
course, this doesn’t apply to people with 
the advantages of “Duck” and our 
“Airy Fairy.” (She waves one hand 
toward Miss Ducat and the other to- 
ward Miss Fair.) 

Miss Ducat—My advantages, as you 
call them, bring me no end of persecu- 
tion from the men I don't like, and 
rather stand in the way of the men I[ 
do. I am becoming suspicious of every 
one. 

Miss Riprir—Then you must marry 
a man as rich as you are. Why don't 
you have a try for the Duke of New- 
market? He’s due here about this time. 
You can’t suspect him, with his fortune, 
of being mercenary! But you must get 
in your fine work before the “Fairy” 
turns her searchlights on him. 

Miss Fair (consciously)—I am to 
dine with him next Thursday at Mrs. 
Pliades. 

Miss Rippir—Then, “Duck,” you 
can’t be too quick. Won't it be a pretty 
comedy? We'll call it “The Pocket and 
the Peach!” 

Miss ANGEL (with a slight gobble)— 
Oh! Don’t mention the word peach, 
it makes me long so for them! Not 
but what this gwape fwuit is perf'ly 
d'licious ! 

Miss Prerce—It is well laced with 
Kirsch; perhaps that’s what you like 
about it. Bitter, sweet, and tart, with 
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a dash of strong spirits, is apt to com- 
mend itself to the feminine fancy. 

Miss Fair (harking back)—Min- 
erva Strong was saying a moment ago 
that strangers are neglected in New 
York. Of course, she means women 
from other places, and I don’t think 
they are at all. It is not nice to cry 
down your own city, even if the men 
are too tired after a busy day down- 
town—or out of town—to make the ef- 
fort to be polite to new people, especial- 
ly if they are not good-looking! I can 
quite understand it. 

Miss Rirrrr—Oh! don’t be so ob- 
vious, “Fairy.” You are just like Twee- 
dledum, safe under your own umbrella. 
The men take mighty good care of you 
and vour pretty face, and you don't 
care how depressingly the rain of neg- 
lect may fall outside. Now, I think I’ve 
squelched the future Duchess of New- 
market ! 

Miss Ducat (laughing)—I thought 
you had made him a present to me. 

Miss Riprir—I did, but you were so 


silent about it, I didn’t think you wanted 


him. I never knew such a taciturn 
lunch-party. Here is Gussie Angel, who 
has only spoken once since she began 
her downward career of gluttony. 
Kirsch in her “gwape fwuit” and sherry 
in her bouillon ought to make our dé- 
butante more conversational. 

Miss Ancet—But I haven’t anything 
to say on the subject vou’ve been dis- 
cussing. Oh! ves I have, too! I had 
a girl staying with me in December to 
go to the assembly, and mamma told my 
bwother Wobert he must dance the co- 
tillon with her, and he was nasty about 
it and made fwiverlous excuses. Papa 
said he was an ill-mannered cub; and 
he’d dance with the girl himself. 
Weally, it was quite spectacular! Wob- 
ert said the sight of Popsie waltzing 
wepaid him for all the abuse. 

Miss Ripprr—Good story, Augusta! 
Right up to the point. Always hold up 
your end of the conversation, and per- 
haps some day you may land a duke. 

Miss Ursan—I agree with Gussie. 
Strangers are made to feel themselves 
outsiders at balls. For my part, I should 
rather let a girl I was fond of be a 
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looker-on than beg the men to be nice 
to her. I wasn't able to go to the Vin- 
tons’ dance last night, but I heard Lila 
Denver had a ghastly time, and though 
Mrs. Vinton did her best, no one asked 
to be introduced to her, and she was 
seen going home before the cotillon, 
presumably because she hadn't a part- 
ner! Really, it’s disgusting! When I 
was in St. Peter I could have had six 
partners for every dance on my card. 

Miss Prerce—The glamour of metro- 
politan distinction, my dear. 

Miss UrsAN—I call it good manners, 
as opposed to bad ones. 

Miss Ducatr—lIt’s just the same in 
London among the smart people. A 
girl wouldn't venture to introduce a 
man to her own sister unless he asked, 
for fear of boring him. 

Miss Prerce—Unless she carried her 
credentials in her purse. 

Miss Farr—I think out-of-town peo- 
ple have themselves to thank if they feel 
neglected. They always want to affect 
an intimacy with New Yorkers which 
doesn't exist, and they give you a ré- 
chauffé of gossip ten years old, and un- 
true at that, and call people you know 
and they don’t by their first names. 

Miss Prerce—Why, “Fairy,” 
you become a cynic? 

Miss StronG (strenuously)—When 
effete selfishness takes possession of a 
city, it is a precursor of decadence. The 
class which stands for luxury should 
take warning 

Miss Rippirr (interrupting )—Oh! 
Shades of Sodom and Gomorrah! Look 
here, Miss Strong, if you are going to 
discuss effete decadence in all its bear- 
ings in a company of spinsters, then 
“Fairy” and Gussie Angel must have 
their lunch in another room. I couldn't 
answer for it to the Angel family—I 
mean choir—and the “Fairy,” as you 
know, is very spiritually minded. Hello, 
Gussie! You seem to be worrying 
down those sweetbreads, though the 
sauce is strictly temperance. 

Miss ANGEL—You've done your best 
to stir in a little brimstone. 

ALL (together)—Why, 
waking up! 

Miss Ducat—I meant to have said, 


have 


Gussie is 
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apropos of the dance last night, that 
you are wrong about Miss Denver hav- 
ing had such a dull time. She may not 
have danced a great deal, but she was 
sitting nearly the whole evening with 
her own young man in a corner behind 
the palms, and her old papa looking 
everywhere for her when he wanted to 
go home. Perhaps the young man had 
a dull time! 

ALL (in derisive chorus)—And such 
a young man! 

Miss Rrppir—Well, he was rather on 
the spotted-pup order—freckles and 
tufts of red hair—but, chacun a son 
gotit, perhaps she likes that especial 
stamp of beauty. 

Miss PiercE—From the way Mrs. 
Pliades and Mrs. Gobang received him 
before he disappeared behind the palms 
I should think they liked it, too. 

Miss Fair (with animation )—Then 
he must have been an Englishman! 

Miss Pierce—He was ugly enough 
to have been a prince in disguise! 

Miss Farr (regretfully)—I 
Americans had titles. 

Miss ANGEL (choking over an olive) 
—I — should — love to — be — a 
—princess ! 

Miss Ruippir 
gusta! 


wish 


(in loud wvotce)—Au- 


“I charge thee fling away ambition. 
By that sin fell the angels.” 


But what is the use of applying Shakes- 
peare as a corrective to Gussie when 
food is passing her way! 

Miss ANGEL (bending excitedly over 
a dish of incubator chickens)—Oh! 
What teeny weeny little chickabiddies! 
It seems a shame to eat such babies, but 
then you can hardly consider them crea- 
tures when they’re hatched in an incu- 
bator. 

Miss Fair (puzzled )—What would 
you consider them ? 

Miss Prercr—The fruit of an egg 
plant. 

(A ripple of laughter.) 

Miss ANGEL—Why §are 
laughing? Oh! I see now! 

Miss Rrppit—You must have packed 
your wits under your luncheon, Gussie. 

Miss Ursan (in low tone to butler) 


you all 
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—See that Miss Denver’s lunch is kept 
hot for her. (Addressing her guests) 
I am really getting worried about Lila 
Denver. 

Miss Farr—Why don’t you set it 
down to bad manners, and dismiss her 
from your mind? These Western 
girls 

Miss UrBAN (annoyed at Miss Fair’s 
obtuseness)—Why attribute bad man- 
ners to a person you hardly know? It 
happens that Miss Denver is exception- 
ally well bred and could give points to 
some of us. 

Miss Stronc—We New Yorkers are 
such cockneys. We think our way the 
only way, and judge the rest of the 
country by our standards. 

Miss Farr (not at all offended)— 
Well, France and England judge us by 
theirs: 

Miss Ducat—That is quite true. 
You remember that little Frenchman, 
Duvraie, who came to Newport last 
summer with the Duc de Poiseule? He 
told Mrs. Pliades that the manners of 
American young girls were first a chal- 
lenge, then a tantalization, and then a 
disillusion. 

Miss Ripprt—It strikes me the boot 
is on the wrong leg. The disillusion is 
for the poor American girls who marry 
out of their own country. 

Miss Pierce—I begin to think it’s 
for the girls who marry at all! 

Miss Ducat (pretending to faint on 
Miss Fair’s shoulder)—Listen to that, 
Lilian! First they only give us a duke 
between us, and then they promise us 
disillusion if we marry him! I declare, 
I'd rather be that awful thing, an out- 
sider ! 

ButLer (suddenly throwing open 
the door, announces )—Miss Denver. 

Miss Urpan (springing up, joyful- 
ly)—Oh, Lila dear, how glad I am to 
see you! I was so distressed at sitting 
down without you, but, indeed, we did 
wait till almost two o'clock. Where 
have you been? 

Miss DeNveER (laughing )—Where 
I was asked to lunch—in Washington 
Square. 

Miss UrBAN (overcome with shame, 
covers her face with her hands)—You 
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are perfectly right. I did write your 
invitation at my sister's house, and on 
her paper, and when I went to see you 
the next day you accepted verbally, so 
] never remembered what I had done. 
I wish mamma would come back from 
California to keep me in order. (Turn- 
ing to other guests.) You have met 
some of these ladies, I think—Miss 
Strong, Miss Fair, Miss Ducat. 

Miss Rrprrr—She hasn’t met me, 
and is no doubt pining for my society, 
just as we have all been pining for hers. 

Miss DeNvER—Only my loss is seven 
times as great as yours, and, moreover, 
cannot be made up, as Mrs. Pliades is 
to stop for me in a few minutes to take 
me to the opera. It is Tristan and 
Isolde this afternoon, and she particu- 
larly wishes me to hear the second act. 

Miss Urspan—Poor Lila! You are 
having such a hurried lunch. 

Miss Fair (impertinently)—Do you 
know Mrs. Pliades very intimately: 

Miss DeNvER—Not _ especially—it 
depends upon what you call intimate. 
I was under her charge for a month at 
Homburg last summer. 

Miss ANGEL (as Miss Denver re- 
fuses salad)—Don’t refuse that tomato 
salad. It’s the best thing I’ve eaten to- 
day. 

Miss Riprir—That’s a broad state- 
ment, Gussie! Out of all your ten 
courses 

Miss URBAN (#terrupting )—Only 
five, I protest! Fortunately we have 
done away with long lunches. 

BUTLER (entering and speaking to 
Miss Denver)—Mrs. Pliades is in the 
library, ma’am, but begs that you will 
not hurry, as there is plenty of time. 

Miss URBAN (rising and goiny to- 
ward door)—I will ask Mrs. Pliades to 
join us, and we will have our coffee 
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whiie you finish your lunch, 
out.) 

Miss Fair (in tone of making polite 
conversation )—I think, Miss Denver, [ 
saw you at Mrs. Vinton’s dance last 
night. Did you enjoy it? 

Miss DENVER (coloring)—Oh! it 
was too delightful. I shall remember 
it as long as I live. 

A perceptible rustle among the party, 
followed by the entrance of Miss Urban 
with Mrs. Pliades, who smiles and bows 
to all the young ladies as they rise to 
receive so distinguished a person. 

Miss UrBAN—Sit here by me, dear 
Mrs. Pliades. It is not often a party 
of girls is honored in this way. 

Mrs. Priapes—I should ask for 
nothing better than to enjoy such gay 
young company for the next hour, but I 
am afraid there is some one waiting in 
my box at the opera who would call me 
to an indignant account. 

Miss ANGEL (making round eyes)— 
Who would dare to, Mrs. Pliades? 

Mrs. Pitapes (turning to Miss Den- 
ver)—Haven't you told them, Lila? 
Why, half the town is in your secret 
by this time. (Leaving her chair and 
putting her hands on Lila’s shoulders.) 
Young ladies, let me introduce to you 
the future Duchess of Newmarket. 

Miss DENVER (rising amid a hubbub 
of congratulations)—My dear lady, 
you cover me with confusion! Do not 
sit down again; it is time we were off. 
Good-by, Cecelia (to Miss Urban). 
Good-by, all. A thousand thanks for 
your kind wishes. Drink to my happi- 
ness when I am gone. 

ALL THE Guests (as the door closes 
behind Mrs. Pliades and Miss Denver) 
—Then it was the Duke! 


(Goes 


CuRTAIN. 
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HALFYARD’S 


MUTINY 


By Norman Duncan 


Author of ‘‘The Soul of the Street,” Ete., Ete. 


APTAIN NATHANIEL BUL- 
LYWORTH'S eyebrows made 
one broad band of wiry, black 

hair, stretching from temple to temple, 
where they grew in the fashion of 
two sharp little horns. When he 


was in wrath they fell forward, all of a 
sudden; behind, in the shadows of the 
pit, the little red eyes rolled and flashed. 
The captain’s beard was a vast, thick 
wilderness, springing from the undis- 
covered expanse below his shirt collar 
and straying in a tangled growth over 


his cheekbones and neck. His arms 
were heavy, loose-jointed and long, ex- 
ceeding long, with hands a bit sugges- 
tive of the head of a sledge-hammer. 
He was broad at the shoulders and thick 
at the chest, which was his great glory; 
there was a massive framework of bone 
there, and no lack of seasoned muscle 
to shame it, as you may know when | 
tell you that Captain Nathaniel, being 
jovially inclined upon one occasion, 
tossed a seven-hundred-pound anchor 
through the door of Twillingate 
jail. He had a mighty hand-to-hand 
strength, had Captain Bullyworth— 
that strength which finds its best ad- 
vantage ina grapple. It went from the 
topmost bristle of his head down 
through his crooked, knotty legs to the 
very soles of his feet, which were big 
and flat. It was God help the man 
whom Captain Bullyworth hugged in 
anger ! 

I had shipped with this stocky, jolly, 
peppery big gorilla as ship’s doctor for 
the sealing voyage of that year—three 
weeks of March among the drifting ice- 
packs off the upper Newfoundland 
coast and the Labrador. It was the 


sealing steamer Red Deck, Bullyworth, 
St. Johns, N. F.—a big converted 
schooner, equipped with engines from 
some Cape Race wreck. 

The night before we sailed I found 
Captain Bullyworth in a taproom of 
the Anchor and Chain—down the alley 
from Water Street. by the man-o’-war 
landing, to the right by the old stone 
wall, through the débris of the fire of 
‘71, and up the steps. It was a bitter 
night, with a gale from the nor’east 
kicking up a nasty sea beyond the nar- 
rows and promising a head wind with 
snow for the morrow. I had* begun to 
question the enjoyment of an adventure 
in the north, where wind, and snow, and 
bergs, and massive floes have all the 
best of the chances: but the taproom 
door of the Anchor and Chain is the 
portal to a cosey place, where a jolly 
company and the flow of spirits—where 
the tarry, spumey talk of sea dogs stirs 
a man’s blood and incites him to the 
venture. Captain Bullyworth was in 
that mellifluous mood wherein the hand 
of the barmaid had ever an irresistible 
charm for him; and I chance to know 
that he was squeezing it under the table 
as I entered, for she boxed his ears and 
ran off with the empty glasses, laughing 
loudly. I was sighted, hailed, boarded 
by the overflowing gorilla himself, and 
carried off to what he called his home 
port—a table in a corner. Thereupon 
I was presented to two fuddled ma- 
rines from the British second-class 
cruiser Mighty, the captain of a coastal 
steamer, and the first mate of the Red 
Deck, who was sober. 

‘Bes’ first mate I ever knowed,” said 
the captain, slapping his officer on the 
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shoulder in the maudlin way. “I think 
he’s a first-class hand. e, he could 
sail the Red Deck from here t’ hell an’ 
back.” 

“Haw, haw!” said the first marine. 
“"Ow’'d ’e find ‘is way?” 

“Smell out the brimstone, sir!” cried 
the captain, leaning over the table and 
glaring through his fallen eyebrows. 

“Ah, to be sure ‘e could,” said the first 
marine, very solemnly. “Ow stupid! 
I never once thought o’ that.” 

“As I was sayin’, when this young 
man sung out,” said the captain, once 
more transfixing the poor marine, “I’m 
a fair stout man. Feel that, now, some 
o’ you,” he burst out, lifting his leg to 
the table. He pulled up his trouser leg, 
thus exposing his bare calf; we felt of 
the muscle and pronounced its quality 
prime. “Hit that,” he said, throwing 
out his chest. Each in turn we gave 
him a thwack on the breastbone. “‘Make 
a note o’ the reach o’ that there arm,” 
said he. He reached over the table and 
playfully tweaked the nose of the first 
marine; and the first marine remarked, 
with a sniff and a solemn stare, that 
it was a devilish long arm. ‘They isn't 
ar a man in Newf'un'land can best me 
in a battle with fists,” the captain went 
on. “They isn’t ar a man can fight me 
to a stand-off but one, an’ ‘tis six year 
since I been alongside o’ him. When 
we parted, we parted bad friends, and 
I hopes we don't run foul o’ each other 
agin. ‘Twas up off the Groais Islands, 
when we was lost from the schooner 
Billy Bright, Skipper Tom Blast, o’ 
Twillingate. We was on a pan 0’ ice, 
driftin’ sou’west t’ nowhere with a nasty 
switch o’ wind. ’Twas too small a pan 
for two. I never seed such a beggarly 
bit o’ ice for two men t’ be cast away 
on. So he tried t’ heave me off, an’ I 
tried t’ heave him off. We kep’ at it 
till marnin’; an’ then we was saved by 
the Queen o’ the North, which beat up 
for us just when I had un wore out. 
[ isn’t any too fond o’ that man Half- 
yard. He’ve been up in White Bay, 
now, for si 

‘Beg pardon, sir,” the first mate in- 
terrupted. “Did you say Halfyard?” 

“The same, sir.” 
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“Did you, now? *Twould not be Eli 
Halfyard, I’m t’inkin’?” 

“The same, sir.” 

The mate coughed behind his hand. 
“Well, sir,” said he, “he’ve come down 
from White Bay.” 

“Have he, now?” cried the captain, 
his face relaxing into a fine grin. “I'll 
be glad t’ see un.” 

“You will, sir,” said the mate. “Sure 
you'll see un. He've shipped for this 
v’yge, sir, on the Red Deck; an’ he's 
all signed reg’lar.” 

Captain Bullyworth gasped and col- 
lapsed. 

“He come aboard this even, sir,” said 
the mate, “an’, says he, ‘is this the craft 
Captain Bullyworth’s skipper of?’ ‘Tis 
that,’ says I. Then says he, ‘Is he tight 
in his hull?’ ‘Never tighter,’ says I. 
‘He’ve got a bit o’ nerve still, I don’t 
doubt,’ says he. ‘Never had no more,’ 
says I. ‘That bein’ so,’ says he, ‘has you 
got a full complement o’ men?’ ‘We got 
room for a likely hand like you,’ says 
I, ‘if you don’t care where you sleeps.’ 
‘That bein’ so,’ says he, ‘I'll ship, if I 
has t’ sleep in the coal hole. I knowed 
Captain Bullyworth afore he got his 
certificate,’ says he, ‘an’ I’m t’inkin’ he'll 
be glad t’ see me. But I wouldn’t break 
it suddent to un,’ says he. ‘No, I 
wouldn’t, if I was you.’ Them’s the 
very words, sir, that Eli Halfyard 
says. 

And still Captain Bullyworth gaped 
at the mate. 

“T'll get un drunk, sir, an’ leave un 
ashore,” the mate suggested. 

“No, sir!” the captain roared, fetch- 
ing the table a mighty thump. “When 
we was aboard the Queen o’ the North,” 
he added, letting his big voice drop, “he 
said he’d look me out, come one 0’ 
these days, an’ he’ve come t’ do it. 
Manus* me, will he? By Gord, I'll 
break in the v’yge. I will! I isn't 


*In those days, the skippers of sealing craft 
were sometimes seized by discontented crews, 
bound hand and foot and carried back to 
port. They were then said to have been 
“manussed.” If the mutiny seemed to have 
been justified, the law winked at the offense; 
and the skipper was ever after the butt of his 
fellows. 
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afeered of a man that draws breath,” 
and in this the good Bullyworth spoke 
the truth, ‘an’ I'll break un. What!” 
he cried, turning to me, for I had risen 
to go. “Not goin’ yet, b’'y? ‘Tis too 
early. Well,” raising his glass to give 
me the old sealing toast, “here’s t’ 
bloody decks, b’y !” 

“Decks and ice, sir!” said I. 

And so we drank the toast. 


We were laboring through the waters 
of White Bay—far back in that moody, 
shallow pocket, which a northeast wind 
fills with ice, and a frothy sea; and there 
was a northeast gale abroad, charged 
with sleet, and ramping out of the night 
with a roar and a mighty sweep. The 
Red Deck was pitching through the 
head sea, bound north and out at top 
speed, with a field of slob ice driving in 
from the open to grip and jam _ her 
where she staggered; her old engines 
wheezed, and coughed, and sobbed so 
noisily that the swish and beating of the 
gale could not cover their complaint of 
the strain upon them. Vie were six 
weeks out from St. Johns, with a beg- 
garly bit of pelt in the hold and the crew 
at a fine pitch of discontent; but, by all 
the gods of Bullyworth, which were 
many and peculiar, we were bound for 
the Labrador seas, come storm, starva- 
tion, mutiny or wreck, nor should we 
see port until the crew was sleeping on 
deck for the pelt in the hold and quar- 
ters. The crew was below decks—for- 
ward and aft, everywhere, even to the 
engine-room, for sealers are manned 
like pirates. I could hear them singing 
in the forecastle: 

“When we manussed Skipper Penny o’ the 
schooner Nip an’ Tuck, 

‘Twas because he drove her east an’ 
an’ didn’t have no luck; 
So we took un by the heels, 
An’ t’ stop his wicked squeals 

We lashed un to a bit a line an’ run un to 
the truck! 

Here’s heigh-oh, me hearties, o’ the schooner 
Nip an’ Tuck! 

We'll manus every skipper when he’ve lost 
his bally luck!” 


west, 


The gale caught the old song and 
swept it past the cabin door to the 
whirling night behind. 
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“Will they..do it?” said I. 

Captain Bullyworth was ready to re- 
lieve the mate on the bridge, for the 
pounding at the bow had told us that 
the ice was getting thick and heavy. 
He had a temperate nip of Scotch whis- 
ky before him. 

“That’s Halfyard,” said he, between 
his teeth. ‘“He’ve been brewin’ this 
rumpus for a week gone. I knows un, 
an’ I knows that song, for I’ve sung it, 
b’y. He’ve come t’ do this thing, an’ 
he’s bound t’ it. But if I gets out o’ 
this mess o’ ice the night, b’y, I'll take 
the ship north. I knows they’s swiles 
(seals) there, an’ I wants un, Halfyard 
or no Halfvard x 

There was a knock at the door. 

“Come in with you!” bawled the cap- 
tain. 

It was Halfyard—that tawny malcon- 
tent: tawny, lean, long, and as strong 
as a wire rope. He came in with a 
blast of wet wind and a long how! of 
the gale. There was a steely little 
twinkle in his eve, and a fitful, hard 
smile upon his lips. I have never liked 
that compound of threat and twinkle in 
the eve of a man; it means assurance 
and clear-cut purpose. 

“Sit down, b’y,” said the captain. 
“Have a drap o’ that.” 

They are a democratic lot. He 
pushed the bottle over, and Halfyard 
tipped it, readily enough; but he said 
nothing until he had toyed with the 
glass a bit and tossed the liquor down. 

“Crew wants t’ goa hoame,” he re- 
marked, in the Green Bay dialect. 

“T’ve laid the course north,” said the 
captain, with an ill-suppressed start and 
scowl. 

“Sure, the crew wants t’ goa hoame, 
skipper, zur.” 

“All hands ?” 

“They may be a scattered bay-noddie 
doan’t mind bidin’ a spell longer. But 
the rest wants t’ get hoame for the 
spring run o’ salmon an’ cod.” 

“All right,” said the captain, briskly. 
“No objection.” 

Halfyard lifted his eyebrows. Then 
that steely twinkle in his eves gave place 
to a flash of disappointment. The smile 
and twinkle were now the captain’s; 
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there was a depth of humorous meaning 
in them. 

“Hasn't you, now?” said Halfyard. 
“That bein’ so, us’ll goa.” 

“All right. If I got a workin’ crew 
left, I'll land the rest on the shore ice 
the morrow; but ‘tis barb’rous hard 
walkin’ in the woods these days, an’ 
*tis two hundred miles t’ the railroad.” 

Halfyard laughed. “The crew doan’t 
want t’ walk hoame,” said he, keeping 
an even voice. “The crew’s afeered 
they won’t get back t’ the outports in 
time for the salmon, an’ they wants t’ 
goa hoame when we clears this here 
field o' slob.” 

“No objection,” said the captain. “I'll 
heave to an’ let un off; but ‘tis a long 
swim from here t’ Saint Johns, an’ | 
think there’s nar a man among um can 
make it.” 

“They’s another way,” said Halfyard, 
leaning over the table and uncovering 
his teeth, “an’ that’s 

An’ that’s flyin’, the captain broke 
in. ‘An’ if my mate’s shipped me a 
crew o' angels I'll have un jailed t’ 


Saint Johns for practisin’ fraud an’ de- 


ception. D’ye mean t’ tell me I’ve been 
took in? D’ye mean t’ say you got 
wings stowed away under your jack- 
ets?” 

“They'’s another way, skipper, zur,” 
said Halfyard, letting a shaft of hate es- 
cape from his eyes, “an’ you an’ me 
knows it. We larned it aboord the 
Mary Wise, b’y, an’ *twas desprit hard 
on the skipper o’ 4 

“What!” screamed the captain, leap- 
ing up. “Manus me! Manus me! 
Manus Nat Bullyworth!” 

Thereupon there was such an explo- 
sion of wrath, bursting from the inner- 
most parts of the good Bullyworth— 
such a flare and roar of hottest anger, 
such a lurid, quivering show of rage, 
that Halfyard recoiled from it, literally 
as from the blast of a furnace. At the 
end of it he was ordered below. 

And he went. 


What with the ice and this impending 
outbreak, I was a bit nervous; so I went 
with the captain to the bridge, to watch 
the ice and breast the gale. It was past 
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midnight—pitch dark ahead, whence 
the storm leaped upon us, cold in a cut- 
ting, pitiless way, and with a sleety wind 
which stung my face like the lash of a 
whip. The old ship was plunging into 
the dark, lurching through a tumult of 
wind and breaking waters with her 
timbers tingling under the shock of the 
floe; forth she went, with a pitch and a 
roll, reeling blindly into the night, in 
fine contempt for the ice it hid. «And 
still the hands in the forecastle bawled 
that sinister old song: 


“Here’s heigh-ho, me hearties, 0’ the schooner 
Nip an’ Tuck! 

We'll manus every skipper when he’ve lost his 
bally luck,” 


with a more riotous swing and meaning 
in every succeeding repetition of the 
chorus. The wind carried the words 
over the bridge so swiftly that I barely 
caught them before they were whisked 
away. 

“We're clearin’ the slob,” the captain 
roared in my ear. 

I perceived that the slob—the wreck- 
age of great pans which had _ been 
ground to fragments against the coast 
rocks—had given place to greater 
masses. Beyond, as I knew, lay the 
glacier ice, the outermost part of the 
spring drift southward; bergs, and 
clumpers, and vast islands—a fearful 
menace. And beyond all this ice, which 
the gale was driving inshore and down 
the bay, was the clear water of the 
open, for which we were running with 
increasing peril. At that moment the 
ship struck a pan, and for the space of 
a breath she stopped dead and shiverea ; 
but she was thrice braced at the bows 
for ramming, so she gathered her 
strength and ran on through the wreck 
of the pan she had shattered. The cap- 
tain signaled half-speed to the engine- 
room. Then—the working crew was 
alive to duty—he sent a scunner to the 
bow; and the voice of the scunner came 
back to us, directing us port or star- 
board, as we picked our way through 
the floe. 

We had been running thus cautiously 
for an hour or more, when the captain 
gripped my wrist. 
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“Good Gord, b’y,” he said, “look at 
that!” 

I looked into the night to starboard 
and high overhead; there I saw a tow- 
ering white shadow, all dim and vast in 
that flying blackness, but whether near 
or far I could not tell, for a windy night 
confuses. It was a great berg, pursu- 
ing its majestic drift, heedless of the 
fretful racing of the pack below ; and we 
had narrowly escaped it. Even as I 
marveled and gave thanks, a flood of 
light burst from the forecastle, and the 
crew came tumbling up, thirty mighty 
fellows, bent on some devilish mischief 
—roaring their mutinous song, laugh- 
ing, howling in a fashion to put the gale 
to shame; a riotous mob, lawless and 
foolhardy. Before I had well perceived 
their intention they were trampling over 
the hurricane deck, on a rush for the 
bridge. The captain sprang to the head 
of the ladder. I saw him strike; and 
the fellow who caught that mighty blow 
went hurtling back upon his fellows 
with such force as to tumble them in a 
heap to the deck. They came again, with 
oaths, and again they were knocked 
back, sprawling; the captain’s arm was 
swift and merciless, his fist was heavy, 
and he had the advantage of position. 

3ut they were swarming up else- 
where, each giving a leg to the other; 
and I had to turn swiftly to take up my 
own part in the fight. 

It was my good fortune to catch an 
evil face between the eyes; my fist land- 
ed with vicious force, and | had the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that the fellow 
struck the deck with a thud that laid 
him senseless. I struck right and left, 
as fast as I could draw back and deliver 
the blows, all the while leaping from 
side to side of that narrow, pitching 
place. One fell back with a grunt, and 
I counted him out of the combat. I 
sent two more after him; but I was 
caught, at last, by the ankle, and before 
1 could kick that iron hand away two 
sinewy arms were wrapped about my 
middle from behind. I was held fast— 
a crushing coil which made me scream 
and gasp. There was then no arm to 
oppose the rush upon our flank. The 
first man up stationed himself by the 


wheelhouse tube, as by a plan prepared, 
and called down the scunner’s directions 
to the men at the wheel; a precaution I 
marked with deepest approval when I 
called to mind the looming whiteness 
we had left behind. Then another clam- 
bered over the rail and leaped upon the 
captain’s back. Bullyworth’s snort and 
roar of rage had hardly been choked in 
his throat when the scunner’s scream 
rang out—a long, terrified warning, ris- 
ing again and again, quivering in the 
wind: 

“Ice ahead! Port! Hard-a-port!” 

There was an instant of paralysis—of 
uttermost fear and powerlessness, when 
muscles froze and hearts stood still. The 
noise of passion and strife fell away 
from the deeper roar of the gale and the 
swish of the seas. Dead ahead, with its 
outlines lost in darkness, lay the moun- 
tain of ice upon which our chip of a 
boat was plunging—a mass immeasur- 
able, rising to the clouds and reaching 
into the night of the east and west. The 
situation was broken by the captain, 
who flung off the unresisting arms 
about him and sprang forward; and at 
the same time I felt the coil about my 
middle relax and release me. He roared 
down the wheelhouse tube and _ sig- 
naled “stop” and “full steam astern” 
to the engine-room. But it was too late. 
We could not sheer off; we ran on the 
submerged, shelving base of the berg, 
which extended far out from the part 
lifted out of the water—ran up, up, up, 
with a staggering motion, until I 
thought we should land high and dry. 
I heard a thunderous crash, as though 
some pinnacle of ice had toppled over. 
A wave rose under the stern, ran up 
the shelving base, and came curling 
back over the bows. Then we began 
to slide back, with gathering speed, un- 
til we struck the water like a vessel at 
the launch. We backed out of danger 
in all haste; and, it turned out subse- 
quently, so stanchly are the sealing 
ships builded, that we had not sprung 
a leak. 

I looked around when all danger was 
past, and we were rounding the east- 
ward end of the berg; but not a man of 
the mutinous crew could I see. 











The wild commotion once reduced to 
order, the ship once inspected, the litter 
of broken things once cleared away, 
there was an eruption of another kind. 
It came from the volcanic Bullyworth, 
whose mind had no sooner been set at 
ease about his ship, which he loved as 
his life, than he began to spout threats 
and oaths of the hottest, most lurid va- 
riety. Meantime, the wind had fallen 
away, and gave promise of dropping to 
a calm; and we were running through a 
field of pan-ice compounded with slob. 
Soon, though we punished the wretched 
engines in the effort, we could not ad- 
vance another fathom. The pack hung 
to us, jammed our screw, and at last 
brought us to a full stop. We were 
caught fast; there was nothing for it 
but to shut off steam and lie quiet until 
morning, when, as it appeared, we 
might blast our way out. In the track 
of the storm came a bitter cold. I knew 
that it would cement the separate parts 
of floe in one solid mass long before 
the light of the next day came; and I 
perceived that we might have to wait 
for our release until a strong offshore 
wind broke it up—probably soon 
enough, in this, the season of changing 
winds. 

Captain Bullyworth’s volcano re- 
newed itself; the lava and fire of wrath 
were cast forth even more terribly. The 
appalling danger through which we had 
flashed, still had me trembling when he 
left the bridge. 

“Manus me! Manus me!” he was 
roaring. “I'll * and thereupon he 
would explode into incoherency. 

In this bullish rage—it was the good 
man’s worst quality—he went forward, 
kicked an entrance to the forecastle and 
leaped below. When I landed behind 
him he was roaring his defiance; the 
place was full of his big, angry voice. 

“This here ship’s bound north t’ the 
Labrador packs,” said he, with a thump 
on the table. “They’s swiles there, an’ 
I knows it; an’ she'll not be took home 
till the decks run blood an’ fat. ’Tis 
swiles we come for, an’ tis swiles we'll 
have. You can take me an’ tie me an’ 
carry me back; but by this and that, 
an’ you do it, you'll make brooms in 
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the penitentiary for two years t’ come. 
They’s some o’ you knows enough t’ 
sail this here ship t’ Saint Johns Har- 
bor, but they isn’t liars enough among 
you t’ swear you clear o’ the mutiny. 
You can take me an’ you try it long 
enough. I can't muster no more’n six 
hands agin the pack o’ you. But I 
warn you fair there'll be heads split 
afore I’m took; an’ ‘tis like they'll be 
some as can't be mended. Who’s doin’ 
this?” he cried, abruptly, disclosing the 
real purpose of this descent upon the 
camp of his enemies. ‘‘Where’s the 
growler? Where’s the man? Where 
isun? IVhere is un?” The men of the 
forecastle manifested no disposition to 
discover the chief culprit; but I saw a 
snarlish grin flit over Halfyard’s bleed- 
ing face, and I fancied that he waited 
for but quieter opportunity to snap up 
the challenge which we knew was upon 
the tip of the captain’s tongue. “Send 
un t’ me,” the captain went on, wreak- 
ing his rage upon the table, “an’ [’ll 
give un a mighty thrashin’ for this 
wark. I give you my word for this, if 
I can’t, I'll take you home. Come, lads,” 
he said, charging his voice with hearti- 
ness, “here’s a bargain! If I thrash un 
I'll take you north, an’ if I don’t I'll 
take you south. Choose the man. ‘Tis 
fair an’ square, I'm thinkin’. Will you 
do it?” 

The sullen silence was preserved. 

*“Teave me know the morrow,” said 
Bullyworth. 

With that he stalked up and out. I 
stayed to look at a bruise or two and a 
scalp wound—the latter, by the way, as 
they laughingly told me, of my own 
causing. When I reached the cabin the 
captain was sound asleep and snoring 
mightily. 


They chose Halfyard. 

“T'll make raw meat of un!” said Bul- 
lyworth; but in this the good skipper 
largely exaggerated his intention. 

It was a cold, glowering day, with 
little puffs of wind breaking off shore, 
but not with force enough to disturb the 
pack in which we were solidly frozen 
—a day heavy with the threat of wind 
with snow; and, even then, though the 
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event was hidden from us, the gale 
which came must have been sweeping 
through the great wilderness of the 
Labrador to the Straits, bound over the 
Long Range and the Barrens. They 
went over the side in the afternoon to a 
broad pan, midway between the ship 
and the rugged, desolate coast. 

“°Tis no place for a battle here,” the 
captain had said, sweeping his hand 
over the littered deck. ‘Leave us go 
where we can have sea room for leg 
work.” 

Now, I knew the Newfoundland bat- 
tle for the slaughter-like thing it was, 
and I had no stomach for the fight; a 
glimpse through the glass, from time to 
time, to advise me of its varying for- 
tunes, and the story at second-hand, 
was as near as I cared to come to the 
encounter. So, while half the ship’s 
crew went over the side with the com- 
batants, who were assured fair play by 
the innate chivalry of the men, I stayed 
aboard. While they stripped to the 
waist, and blow followed blow, while 


they clinched, and struck, and the pan 
splashed with spilled blood, while the 


cries of derision and encouragement 
drifted back to me, I kept half an eye 
on the weather. I saw the sky over the 
high, gray rocks of the coast change 
and blacken; the frown there, the rising 
wind and the tattered outriders of the 
gale, all frightened me. A strong off- 
shore wind would break our floe from 
the shore ice and drive it out to sea, 
where it would be shaken to pieces ; and 
.a gale was upon us, if the signs spoke 
truly. The third officer was now in 
command, for the mate had gone to sec- 
ond the captain. He was dancing about 
the bridge, with his eye glued to his 
glass; and now he called to me that 
Bullyworth had knocked Halfyard off 
his feet. But Halfyard recovered and 
returned, as I perceived; and rage was 
added to rage, and strength to dread 
purpose. Thus the fight, in its bloody 
third hour, took hold of me, too, and 
there was no eye left to keep a lookout. 

A flurry of snow and a gust which 
nearly overturned me, withdrew my at- 
tention from the combat. 

I looked shoreward. One of the cy- 
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clonic snowstorms of that coast, swift 
and furious, was fairly overhead. A 
vast, deep cloud was rushing over the 
cliff, which had hidden its advance ; and 
it came whirling. It emptied snow from 
its depths, thickly, as through a rent— 
an impenetrable mist of it, wherein the 
rocks turned to gray shadows and van- 
ished. I jerked the whistle-rope out 
and held it; and the long, harsh wail 
brought every man to his senses—every 
man on the ice save two. I saw them 
scurry for the ship, every man for his 
life; then the great wind came, and the 
mist of snow drifted over them, cover- 
ing them. We kept the whistle biow- 
ing to guide them in their groping run, 
and we helped them over the side as 
they came. When the storm struck us 
with full force, I felt the vessel shiver 
as the floe broke in two; then I felt the 
drift turning as the new-made pan 
in which we were frozen moved out to 
sea. Soon the dusk added its blacker 
obscurity; but still the men came, and 
when, at last, we called the roll, we 
lacked but two, the skipper and the mu- 
tineer. 

The last I had seen of Bullworthyewas 
through a thickening curtain of snow; 
it was at that moment when he grappled 
with Halfyard and overbore him to the 
ice. 


We ran the Red Deck in and out and 
up and down that coast for five days, 
searching every vagrant pack of ice we 
sighted; then, hope utterly gone, we 
turned her prow to the south. When 
we landed, I composed an account of 
the affair for the Herald, letting so 
much of the truth escape as | saw fit, 
and its publication moved the. water- 
front to sorrow of a depth and fine qual- 
ity. It was on a blustering night three 
weeks later—in the meantime I had 
taken up my practice again—that I 
found heart to set out for the taproom 
of the Anchor and Chain; and as I went 
I hurried, for the fog was thick and the 
wind was driving the rain along the 
street in sheets. Down the alley by the 
man-o’-war landing, to the right by the 
old stone wall, over the débris of the 
fire, and up the step—there, while I 
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paused to slip out of my dripping oil- 
skin coat, I heard a burst of song—a 
roaring, rollicking : 


“Here’s heigh-oh, me hearties, 0’ the schooner 
Nip an’ Tuck!” 


in Bullyworth’s singing voice, if I had 
ears and a memory for things peculiar. 
So I descended upon Captain Nathaniel 
Bullyworth and Eli Halfyard, where 
they sat at the table in a corner, nose to 
nose, with a_ half-emptied bottle of 
Scotch whisky between them—literally 
fell upon them while the gates of their 
souls were still wide open to let forth 
that flood of melody: 
“Here’s heigh-oh, me hearties, 0’ the schooner 
Nip an’ Tuck! 
We'll manus every skipper when he've lost 
his bally luck!” 


And I was caught up, and sat down, 
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and slapped on the back, and poked in 
the ribs, and provided with more liquor 
than I cared to look at; whereupon I 
was informed that Bullyworth and 
Halfyard, his dear friend, had come safe 
to the port of the Anchor and Chain 
by way of a dritting ice-pan, Sop’s Arm, 
with an inshore wind, Poverty Cove 
and a gruelling tramp through the wil- 
derness to the station at Red Lake. 

“Desperate hard, skipper,” said I, 
lacking something better. 

“Not at all, b’y, not at all!” said he. 
“Look, ‘twas this way: When Half- 
yard he got tired, I carried un on me 
back like a dunny bag; an’, sure, when 
he got rested, he got down an’ carried 
me. Goin’ along like that, neither of 
us got tired at all.” 

And Halfyard winked at me through 
the bottom of his glass. 


x 


A STAR 


A BOVE the purple headlands and across the swinging tide, 
A white star gleams with light 0’ dreams, and braver lights beside. 


Above the cloud-thin landfall, where a wonder-island lies, 
All sudden drawn across the dawn, a new light cuts the skies. 


Above the inland city, where airs are still as dew, 


Like some god’s kiss this sweet star is, low hung upon the blue. 


When sails gleam white like paper, and the middle night is dim, 
I see it glow, lamp-big and low, upon the ocean’s rim. 


Weary the world was yesterday—’twas tack, and veer, and run! 
All night the common stars for guide, all day the wheeling sun. 


But now the sails draw full and taut—I know the course is true! 
Above the sea it gleams for me, pearl-white against the blue. 


THEODORE ROBERTS. 








THE TIT-TAT-TOE CLUB 


By Carolyn Wells 
Author of ‘‘ The Jingle Book,” ‘‘Idle Idyls,” Etc., Ete. 


RS. PRESCOTT entered her own 
parlor with the air of a guest, 
and seating herself on a small, 

gilded chair, crooked her little finger 
elegantly and began to crochet on a 
steel-bead bag. 

She wore a new silk waist of electric 
blue, made with innumerable vertical 
tucks, and a separate skirt of black mo- 
hair. 

The doorbell rang, and, with a 
conscious effort to appear unconscious, 
Mrs. Prescott crocheted a little faster. 

A scrupulously white-winged maid 
admitted the guest, and in due time Mrs. 
Prescott rose politely, and with a hand- 
shake at right angles to her silk tucks 
greeted Miss Elsie Gilbert. 

Miss Gilbert was an artist who 
painted Turns of Roads and April or 
October Afternoons or Evenings with 
unswerving faithfulness to method. 

“Oh,” she said, as she arranged her- 

self carefully on a modern Chippendale 
chair, “how I do enjoy your house, my 
dear Mrs. Prescott ; it is so artistic.” 
. “Yes,” said Mrs. Prescott, compla- 
cently, as her furtive glance flew from 
the plaster “Mercury” on the table to 
the print of “The Prophets” on the 
wall. “Yes, I just love artistic sur- 
roundings. How do you like the fish- 
net above my cosy-corner? I draped 
it myself.” 

“I think it’s lovely. You have a 
touch. How late the ladies are, com- 
ing! We won’t get through twelve 
boards twice, unless they come soon.” 

“That’s right. I do _ believe in 
promptness. And when you play whist, 


as we do, in real earnest, it’s too bad to 
begin so late.” 


a hack! 
It isn’t any of our 


“Here comes some one in 
Why, who can it be? 
members.” 

Mrs. Prescott ran to peep through 
the lace curtains. “For goodness’ 
sake!” she exclaimed, “if it isn’t Isabel 
Pollock! Of all people in the world!” 

“Who is she?” inquired Miss Gilbert, 
peering -eagerly through the other lace 
curtain at the breezy-looking young 
woman stepping out of the hack. 

“Why, she’s my husband’s cousin, 
from New York,” replied Mrs. Pres- 
cott, straightening up with a sense of 
importance at the last three words, “and 
to think she should come to-day, of all 
days! Why, she’s a wonderful whist 
player—belongs to clubs and tourna- 
ments and all sorts of things. My! but 
I’m glad I made chicken salad.” 

By this time the new arrival was in 
the house, and as she entered the parlor 
was unfurling her long boa from her 
throat and pulling out some hat 
pins. 

“Hello, Mary,” she cried; “I just had 
to come to-day, because I sail Saturday, 
and I want to see Jim about that 


Wheeler bond before I go. What’s 
going on? Am I a bother?” 
“No, indeed,” said Mrs. Prescott, 


smiling affably; “we’re awfully glad to 
have you. This is Miss Gilbert, Miss 
Paddock—and our whist club meets 
here to-day, and you can teach us any 
new-fangled notions you may have. 
Though we're not exactly beginners 
ourselves. 

“No?” said Miss Pollock, inatten- 
tively, her eyes wandering about the 
room. “Good gracious, Mary, what 
have you been doing to the place? Who 
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threw that fish-net at the ceiling? I’m 
going to pull it down.” 

“Oh, don’t!” begged Miss Gilbert. 
“It’s so artistic. I think it just suits 
the room.” 

“*M—m! Well, on the whole, it 
does suit the room,” said Miss Pollock, 
looking around her. “I say, Mary, 
don’t make me play whist with your 
friends. I’m — I’m — ah — fearfully 
rusty, and—and—I’m quite sure I 
wouldn't understand their game. Let 
me go upstairs with a book, or, better 
still, let me run down to Jim’s office and 
settle up that business matter.” 

“No, indeed,” said Mrs. Prescott, de- 
cidedly ; “the ladies will be just delighted 
to have you advise us, and as to your 
being rusty, that’s foolishness. Why, 
you play in New York all the time, and 
we won't signal, if you'd rather not. 

The other members of the club soon 
appeared, and being duly presented to 
Miss Pollock, were deeply impressed 
by her city-made gown and manners. 

They showed this by giving to their 
conversation an assertive tone, designed 
to inform the stranger of their com- 
plete conversance with all things worth 
while; and though they begged for her 
instruction and assistance in their fa- 
vorite game, it was with the superior 
inflection of those who have advanced 
beyond all need of information. 

But Miss Pollock, herself an expert, 
had no intention of playing whist with 
these amiable tyros, and while the tables 
were being arranged she contrived her 
way of escape. 

“Do you know, Mary,” she said, in 
her crisp, straightforward way, “whist 
has entirely lost its hold in New York, 
and this winter we're all daft over a 
new game.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Mrs. Saltonstall, 
who, from her own point of view was 
little short of omniscient, ‘it’s bridge; 
I’ve read lots about it in the papers, and 
my husband played it once.” 

“Bridge has been popular,” assented 
Miss Pollock, ‘but that, too, has had its 
day, and now everybody in New York 
is playing tit-tat-toe.” 

“Tit-tat-toe!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Le Roy, 
who was a spontaneous, irrepressible 
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little woman; “why, I used to play that 
at school, behind my geography.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Pollock, gravely, 
“but I mean scientific tit-tat-toe. Played 
for the sake of the game, you know. 
Oh, I assure you, it’s fascinating, and 
a wonderful amount of skill is required 
to play a really good game.” 

“T have heard of it,” said Mrs. Sal- 
tonstall. “I was going to propose to- 
day that we give up whist, which I, for 
one, am heartily tired of, and try this 
new game.” 

“We will,” said Mrs. Pollock, ami- 
ably, “if you will show us how—will 
you, Isabel?” 

“Certainly,” said Miss Pollock. 
“Mrs. Saltonstall and I will arrange the 
papers while you draw for partners. 
Have you plenty of paper and pencils” 

After some difficulty Mrs. Prescott 
collected a motley array of snub-nosed 
pencils, supplemented by two silver ones 
that would only mark part of the time, 
and a stylographic pen. These, with 
several pads of paper, Miss Pollock pro- 
nounced sufficient paraphernalia. 

“Now,” she said, after the ladies 
were seated, four at each table, “we 
play partners, you understand—just as 
in whist. The north and south partners 
make noughts, and the east and west 
partners, crosses. You know how to 
make the diagram, of course?” 

At least one player at each table 
knew that, so the diagrams were soon 
drawn. 

“North and south play first,” con- 
tinued Miss Pollock. ‘Consider care- 
fully, ladies, consult as long as you 
wish, and after due reflection, place a 
nought wherever you think best.” 

Mrs. Le Roy dashed a nought at 
once, right in the middle square of her 
diagram, but Mrs. Saltonstall furtively 
watched Miss Pollock and noticed that 
the city lady was frowning thought- 
fully, her silver pencil poised above a 
neatly-drawn diagram. 

“So much depends on the first play,” 
she was saying, and Mrs. Saltonstall, 
hesitated too, and adorned her own 
high forehead with a sapient scowl. 
Finally Miss Pollock drew a _ long 
breath, and with the air of Czesar cross- 
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ing the Rubicon, made a carefully round 
nought in one of the corner squares. 
Mrs. Saltonstall, at her table, sighed 
deeply and nervously made a crooked 
O in a corner square of her diagram. 

The game proceeded. ‘Be careful,” 
said Miss Pollock, warningly, to her 
opponents; “some authorities think the 
second play the most important of any. 
And, of course, it is, if one plays the 
Parkinton opening. But the conserva- 
tive opinion of late seems to favor the 
crackajack opening, followed by oblique 
second play.” 

The ladies of the whist club were 
unable to understand these technical 
terms, but being skilled in the art of 
living in a suburban town, they quickly 
took the cue of thoughtful hesitation, 
and they pondered over the placing of 
each nought and cross with faces ex- 
pressive of most weighty deliberation. 

“Cat it! Cat it!’ cried Miss Pollock, 
suddenly, and every member of the 
whist club jumped involuntarily, but 
immediately resumed her composure, 
and glanced reprovingly at her neigh- 
bor. 

“Cat it!” cried Miss Pollock, again; 
“give it to the old cat, don’t you know? 
Draw the game!” 

To a few of the ladies present came a 
dim recollection of two childish heads 
hidden behind a discreet geography, 
and bending close above a slate, on 
which were marked the respective 
scores of the players, and a large space 
dedicated to the old cat. 

“It is considered equally as clever to 
cat a game as to win it,’ Miss Pollock 
informed her audience. “Indeed, our 
champions cat all their games.” 

“Then who wins?” asked 
Birch, bluntly. 

But Miss Pollock was again im- 
mersed in deep thought, and apparently 
did not hear the question. The lady 
from New York was certainly an adept 
at the new game. 

Given the first play, she could always 
win or cat it, and as her success was in- 
variable, it was most discouraging to 
play against her. 

The game, being progressive, each of 
the members of the whist club passed 


Miss 
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through this disheartening experience, 
and at last Miss Birch said, hopelessly : 
“There’s no use in playing against a 
champion; we can never win.” 

“Oh, I’m not a champion,” exclaimed 
Miss Pollock, modestly; “why, some 
members of our club can give me two 
plays and then beat me.” 

“Well, we can’t beat you,” continued 
Miss Birch, ‘‘and I propose that we stop 
playing, and let you give us some for- 
mal instruction in the game; for I’m 
sure it will entirely supersede whist 
here, as it has already done in New 
York.” 

“Yes, do, dear Miss Pollock,” said 
Mrs. Saltonstall, seating herself at the 
visitor’s side. “I’m sure we're not 
stupid, and a few hints from you will 
be of infinite value to us.” 

“T would be glad to do as you ask,” 
said Miss Pollock, “but, really, the sub- 
ject is so stupendous, the true game is 
so deeply scientific, that one could give 
very little instruction in an afternoon 
talk. You really ought to have a series 
of lectures by a professional expert. 
However, I shall be pleased to give you 
some general hints, for I am sure you 
are in deep earnest, and that you will 
take up the matter seriously.” 

“We will, indeed,” breathed several 
of the ladies, with rapt faces. 

“Practice is one of the main things,” 
said Miss Pollock. ‘Five or six hours 
a day is not too much to give to a slow 
and patient study of the game. To 
practice alone is best, acting as your 
own dummy. Much may be gained by 
thoughtful, careful games with oneself. 
And a blackboard is a better vehicle 
than slate or paper. A large black- 
board gives one a breadth of scope that 
reacts on the character of the play. A 
noble expanse of area cannot fail to 
insure a fine, broad game. I trust the 
time is not far off when you may have 
a clubroom, if not a clubhouse, devoted 
to this popular pastime, and play all 
your games on the blackest of black- 
boards, with the whitest of chalk. The 
medium has ever a subtle effect on the 
mentality, and scope connotes. skill. 
The dress, too, must not be disregarded. 
Tit-tat-toe costumes are extremely pic- 
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turesque, and though the tailor-made 
ones are expensive, they may be easily 
contrived from cheese-cloth or silkoline. 
But now I see my cousin, Mr. Prescott, 
coming in at the gate, and as I must talk 
with him on important business, I am 
compelled to bid you adieu. Don't rise, 
Mary, I'll find my way out, and I'll talk 
to Jim on the piazza; then I must scurry 
away to catch my train, for as I sail 
on Saturday, I’m fearfully rushed.” 

“But you must have supper with us,” 
cried Mrs. Prescott, thinking of her 
great yellow mound of chicken salad, 
and her new silver forks. 

“Can't, really; must fly right now. 
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Good-by, all, and good luck to your 
tit-tat-toe club.” 

“Isn’t she just lovely!” cried Mrs. 
Le Roy, as the city guest flew off like 
a tailor-made whirlwind; “and how 
splendid it will be to have the new club.” 

“T was going to propose it to-day, 
myself,” said Mrs. Saltonstall; “it’s all 
the rage in the city.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Prescott, politely 
humoring her guest’s  idiosyncrasy, 
“you're always so up-to-date, dear Mrs. 
Saltonstall; and though, of course, 
those Yucca Euchre Club women will 
copy us at once, at least we'll have the 
first tit-tat-toe club in town.” 


&. 


THE OPEN SKY 


| JNDERNEATH the open sky 

I would let the world go by ;— 
Every shred of harassing 
Lapsing with the swallow’s wing; 
Every scrap from care’s gray loom 
Vanishing amid the bloom; 
Every tissue of regret 
Fading like the mists that fret 
Height and hollow, ere the morn 
In the orient is born; 
Every grief, or old, or new, 
Soothed by God's unchanging blue, 
And the hush-song of the rill 
In the shadow of the hill 
Where the beech boughs whisper so 
Tender—lovingly and low: 
Every doubt dispelled and blown 
Even from the vision-zone 
By the airs as kind as creep 
Through the lilied fields of sleep; 
Every fear transmuted to 
Hopes as prismy as the dew, 
And the old earth-joy again 
Flooding soul and heart and brain ;— 
Underneath the open sky 
I would let the world go by! 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 











THE CONFESSIONS OF A SOCIETY 
. WOMAN 


HEN the Editor of AINSLEE’s 
W asked me to write my “Con- 

fessions” I felt insulted. What 
had I to confess? | was not a crim- 
inal or a public character. Then I 
began to think; after all, I was a 
public character. For the past twenty 
years or more my name had been ex- 
ploited in the newspapers; my doings 
had been recorded; my clothes and 
jewels had been described; my bons 
mots or the bons mots of others at- 
tributed to me had been passed from 
lip to lip, some of them, with or without 
credit, making their way into print, both 
in newspapers and books; my interests 
had been commented on, ridiculed and 
applauded, according to the generosity 
of my friends or the envy or spite of 
those who knew nothing of my mo- 
tives, many of whom had never seen 
me; finally, libels on my personal ap- 
pearance had been published in the 
daily press. Indeed, I was a_ public 


character. I was as public as a popular 
actress. 
Now, what have I to confess? I 


have already confessed that I am not 
young. But don’t imagine that I am 
old or that I am even considered old. I 
still hold my place among /es jeunes. 
] shall always hold it. I am one of 
those women who never give up and 
who have the power of making other 
people accept their illusions. It is by 
means of this very quality that I have 
succeeded. Few women who have won 
a position in society have begun so in- 
auspiciously; few—and I say it with 
all humility—have gone so far. When 
I started out on my career I had to face 





the most trying disadvantages. I was 
not well-born; | had no money; I was 
plain-looking; I had received only the 
beginnings of an education. What I 
had to rely on was my native wit, my 
faculty for meeting men on equal terms, 
for holding my own with them, mak- 
ing them first like me and then teach- 
ing them to respect me. I can’t remem- 
ber the time when I was not considered 
clever. As a_ child, whenever my 
mother and father were discussing me 
with their friends, I used to listen sur- 
reptitiously in order to hear them tell 
the quaint and amusing things I said. 
I suppose that this practice is common 
among all children, for all children, no 
matter how stupid they may be or what 
bétises they may say, are considered 
brilliant by the two people who brought 
them into the world. It is vanity, as 
well as affection, that makes people 
brag of their children; it is vanity that 
makes the children listen. In spite of 
the universality among children of the 
habit of listening, I think that I must 
have been born with a remarkably rich 
endowment of vanity. It forced me to 
work hard at school; it gave me a 
mania for always excelling among 
my companions; and as I grew to be a 
woman it caused me the most intense 
suffering to realize how badly I was 
handicapped by my physical defects, and 
how important it was that I should over- 
balance these defects by the develop- 
ment of agreeable qualities. So I deter- 
mined to do everything I could to make 
myself attractive; I exerted myself to 
please every one; I never allowed my- 
self to feel ill-will toward any one, if I 
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could possibly help it, and never, never 
to show ill-will. In other words, I 
strove to become the most politic crea- 
ture that ever lived. I honestly believe 
that I have succeeded. There is not 
another woman in America whose tact 
is more insistent than mine. This 
statement sounds horribly egotistical ; 
but I will let it stand. It really fur- 
nishes the key to my whole career. 

It was my determination to be a suc- 
cess that decided me to marry. I sup- 
pose that I am far too self-contained and 
calculating ever to have fallen very 
deeply in love with any one. I remem- 
ber as a girl pitying other girls who, 
merely for the sake of a brief and fe- 
verish happiness, have sacrificed their 
whole lives. How cunning nature is! 
No wonder in the Pagan days the gods 
were supposed to make sport of poor 
human beings. In my own marriage I 
knew, of course, that I was taking 
chances, but the odds were distinctly 
in my favor. My husband was con- 
siderably older than I; he was too ab- 
sorbed by his business interests to think 
about other women; and he adimired me 
because I was clever. For the first 
time in my life I took genuine comfort 
in my plainness. If I had been mar- 
ried for my looks, I should have known 
that I was building my future on very 
shifting sands: beauty fades; but with 
time cleverness increases. Early in my 
marriage my husband told me that I 
was the only woman he had ever met 
who didn’t bore him. He also added, 
it is true, that I frequently exasperated 
him and made him do things that he 
hated. If my husband has made sac- 
rifices for me, I certainly have made 
them for him. At this moment I can- 
not think what any of them are. But 
then, I make it a point to forget dis- 
agreeable things. 

I have not as vet mentioned the most 
distressing fact in my history and I 
might as well out with it at once. I 
come from the Far West. This means 
that in childhood I acquired the most 
villainous accent any American is ca- 
pable of achieving. To be more ex- 
plicit, I come from California. As 
soon as I married, my great ambition 
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was to get out of the place. “All be- 
ginnings are hard,” says some great 
man, and this beginning of my real 
career was most difficult. My husband 
had already begun to accumulate a for- 
tune through his speculations in mines, 
and he thought that his presence was 
needed in California. Besides, he ac- 
tually loved San Francisco, and he com- 
placently believed that he was. going to 
stay there all his life. In their fondness 
for old associations men are far more 
like cats than women are. When I 
gradually revealed to my husband that 
we must leave California and go to 
New York, he was more horrified than 
I had ever seen him before or than | 
have ever seen him since. He grew 
positively rebellious, though he is 
usually a patient sufferer. He is one 
of those self-contained men who can 
meet serious misfortune without a 
change of expression. Under trouble 
he sits perfectly still and actually seems 
to grow stronger. But in this particular 
crisis in his life, he was weak enough to 
lose his self-control. If he hadn't been, 
I think he would have balked me. 
3ut as soon as he began to fume, [ 
knew that the victory was mine. It 
was a hard victory, because I could not 
mention my strongest reasons for leav- 
ing California. They would have 
seemed absurd to him—trifling. They 
reduced themselves simply to this fact, 
that I had no chance in San Francisco 
owing to the narrowness and_ the 
jealousy. of other rich men’s wives who, 
like myself, had come up, as the horrid 
phrase is, “out of nothing.” San Fran- 
cisco is, I believe, socially the narrow- 
est of all cities. It fairly reeks with 
scandal and backbiting. This is one of 
the few subjects on which [ am able to 
work up any feeling. I hope that I shal 
never see the city again. If I had to 
pass through it, on my way to the 
Hawaiian Islands, or Japan, I should 
do as some ridiculous Bostonions that 
I know do when they pass through New 
York on their way to Europe: I[ 
should pull down the shades of my car- 
riage windows and keep them down till 
I had reached the steamer. 

Let me pass lightly over the first few 
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years of my married life, the San Fran- 
cisco years. It took me several months 
to move my rock of a husband and he 
never suspected my real motive. I can 
see now that my social failure out there 
was partly due to my own mismanage- 
ment. I should know better now. I 
was content to be simply conciliatory ; 
now I should be just as conciliatory, 
but I should display more initiative; I 
should play a more aggressive game; I 
should bank more on my cleverness. 
However, by what I call the drip-drip- 
drip process, I persuaded my husband 
that he had reached the point where he 
must not be a local man any longer, 
where he must ignore detail, and play 
the game of money-making on a larger 
scale in Wall Street. I realized fully 
that the result might be disaster; but 
in disaster there would be excitement 
and incentive to new effort and adven- 
ture. In San Francisco there was noth- 
ing for me but ennui and disappoint- 
ment. It amuses me to think that when 
I left San Francisco I believed I should 
go back there some day and enjoy a 
triumph over those who had snubbed 
me. Now such a triumph would give 
me no pleasure; in fact, it would be no 
triumph; it would be a bore. 

But I am anticipating. I am speak- 
ing as if my success in New York had 
been easy. But it was nothing of the 
kind. My husband at once cut a figure 
in Wall Street; his terrible imperturba- 
bility and his daring, together with 
the exaggerated idea people had of his 
accumulations, gave him a_ splendid 
start. After living at a hotel for a few 
months and surveying the ground, I 
persuaded him to buy a house in Fifth 
Avenue. For a while I was occupied in 
furnishing it. When this task was ac- 
complished I came face to face with 
this problem: “What in the world was 
1 to do with such an establishment ?” 
We knew almost no one. If we enter- 
tained, we should have to entertain the 
same people over and over again. We 
were like two waifs alone in a vast 
caravansary and the situation was 
dreary in the extreme. My husband 
accepted it with a silent disgust that 
constantly accused me of being a fool. 
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For a time I became discouraged and 
| was disgusted with myself. Then I 
saw that something must be done. New 
York must be made aware of us. I 
proceeded to organize a vigorous cam- 
paign. By this time my boy—I forgot 
to mention that in California I had two 
children—had reached his twelfth year, 
and I sent him away to a school in New 
England, with the hope of controlling 
his Western accent. My girl, two years 
younger, I sent to a convent. Profes- 
sional teachers could do far better for 
them than I. 

I had long realized that in my social 
ambitions I could hope for no personal 
help from my husband. As I have said, 
he despised such things, and he had 
no social graces. He might have helped 
me through his associates in business ; 
but it was preposterous even to think 
of his asking any of these men to ask 
their wives to call on me. All I could 
expect from him was that he should sit 
at the head of the table and be civil to 
the guests he found there. This task 
was easy enough, especially at first, 
when I had mighty few guests. After 
dinner he had a way of drifting up- 
stairs and not returning. But no one 
seemed to miss him. I used to wonder 
how in the world I should ever get him 
to go out to dinners, when invitations 
were sent to us. I soon gave up won- 
dering, for he positively refused to go 
to any dinner. You see, my position 
was a hard one. “But I knew enough 
about society to realize that, to an am- 
bitious and clever woman with money, 
a husband was by no means a necessary 
companion. Many men refused to go 
into society with their wives; many 
women established in society were 
divorced. All one needed was a ca- 
pacity for a little graceful manipula- 
tion. 

One of my first moves was to join a 
fashionable church. The pastor was a 
young man with an impressive manner, 
a sonorous voice, and a genius for 
wearing well-fitting clothes. The first 
time I heard him I predicted he would 
become a bishop. My prediction has 
been realized. Moreover, as soon as [| 
saw him, I knew he was just the mgn 
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for my game. He had a good head; 
he knew just how far to tax the minds 
of his people, just how far to go with- 
out wearying or offending them. The 
day atter I heard him [ sent him a note 
of appreciation of his sermon, and a 
large check for the charities to which 
he had made a feeling reference. He 
came to call on me, and I saw that he 
was impressed by my house and by me. 
During the first part of his call, his 
face wore a somewhat puzzled expres- 
sion, as if he could not quite make me 
out. As we talked, this expression 
gave place to the clear light of intel- 
ligence. He understood me, and I felt 
sure that 1 could persuade him to help 
ine without seeming to persuade bim. 
He invited me to join a_ society of 
ladies which he had organized for prac- 
tical work in the slums, casually men- 
tioning the names of several women 
whose husbands were well-known mill- 
ionaires. | promised to attend the next 
1 ceting and, before he left, he promised 
to come and dine with me. 

That was the beginning: but the end 
was still far off. The young clergyman 
and | became great friends, but the 
women that | met in his church made 
me feel—well, I said that I never al- 
lowed myself to feel ill-will; but I 
came very near it at this time. For 
months I bore in patience their remote 
cordiality, admiring the skill with which 
they indicated to me that though they 
could be perfectly agreeable when we 
were on common ground, we could re- 
main on common ground no longer than 
a few hours at a time. Aleanwhile, 
here and there | made an acquaintance 
in whom [ saw some social possibilities 
for myself. | also began to realize that 
to achieve my ambition and to maintain 
a position of real consequence, | must 
rely chiefly on my cleverness. Under 
the guidance of my voung clergyman, 
with whom I grew more and more 
frank as our friendship developed, | 
began to cultivate myself. Every morn- 
ing for three hours | shut myself-+up 
with teachers, working in French, 
Italian, English literature, and history. 
After a time, my young clergyman per- 


suaded me to study political economy, 
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saying that it got nearer the roots of 
life than any other study. Strange as 
it seems, | really enjoyed this work. I 
became converted to the most ideal 
theories of socialism and I presently 
discovered that my friend was at heart 
a socialist. But all this intellectual fool- 
ing did not shake my faith in the in- 
exorable justice of possession and in 
the acceptance of the conditions of life 
as I found them. 

After two years in 
not much nearer my goal than | had 
been when I left San Francisco. | had 
a pretty large circle of acquaintances, 
to be sure, and [ could occupy my time 
agreeably enough by driving about, call- 
ing on them and in exchanging dinners. 
But I knew that I was on the fringe. I 
was not enjoying the real thing. New 
York had not become aware of me. My 
husband, meanwhile, had more than 
trebled the fortune he had made in 
California and was becoming recog- 
nized as a great power and as a friend 
of Jay Gould’s. I recall wondering if 
ours was to be the fate of the Jay 
Goulds who were then as isolated so- 
cially as if they had lived in darkest 
Africa. 

In this emergency | made an acquaint- 
ance that proved to be of great value 
to me. There was a little newspaper 
woman who used to attend some of the 
meetings of our charitable socicty at 
the church. She was a strange char- 
acter. | speak of her in the past tense, 
because she has long since gone to the 
land where there are, | hope, no news- 
papers. She prowled about society. 
sniffing out items for her paper, one of 
the big New York dailies. Something 
about her interested me, and the poor 
thing, who made, I fancy, a very pre- 
carious living, seemed touched by the 
little attentions I paid her. Ll imagine 
that, like myself, she had often been 
snubbed. but) she was very philo- 
sophical; she accepted snubbing as one 
of the conditions of her life. Besides, 
she lived in a happy realm of self-de- 
ception. She made herself believe that 
her work was important, that she her- 
self was important, and she stood very 
much on her dignity. For fear of 
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wounding her dignity I had to treat her 
very gingerly. She formed the habit 
of coming to see me and she used to 
entertain me exceedingly with her gos- 
sip. She was one of those strange crea- 
tures, who, though absolutely out of 
society, still have the faculty of knowing 
everything that goes on and are great 
authorities in the matter of scandal. 
It’s a horrid thing to say, but she 
“leaked information” that was very use- 
ful and suggestive to me. It gave me 
a great contempt for her and for the 
people she talked about; but it made 
me see that the task I had set myself, to 
win a conspicuous social place in New 
York, would not prove to be nearly so 
hard as I had begun to think. At any 
rate, she unconsciously suggested new 
‘avenues to me. She belonged to a great 
many clubs in which, to my astonish- 
ment, some really distinguished women 
were members. Some of these women 
used her, just as I wished to use her, 
and she lent herself to their plans be- 
cause she enjoyed being patronized and 
because the patronage included luncheon 
and dinner engagements—and_ items. 
In a short time my name began to ap- 
pear with great frequency in her paper. 
Some of the things she wrote about me 
were ridiculous; that is, they seemed 
ridiculous to me; but they apparently 
did not make me ridiculous. That was 
the great point. On the contrary, I 
perceived that the terrible veil of ob- 
security that had kept New York from 
being aware of me was slowly lifting. 
The wife of the great Wall Street mag- 
nate, as my little friend descriped me, 
was coming to her own. The other 
newspapers soon began to copy or to 
steal news about me from her column, 
and presently they “featured” me stead- 
ily, just as she had been doing. And 
yet, as I realized to my sorrow, I was 
still out of it. 

At this time occurred one of those 
chances, which, when properly seized, 
often change a whole life. At a little 
dinner party given by some people who 
were just on the fringe, I met a man 
whose name, if I should mention it 
here, would at once be recognized. He 
was famous for his wit, his breeding, 


his tact, and his wealth, and he had been 
born to the best that New York hat to 
offer. I may also mention that, though 
at that time by no means young, he was 
known for his gallantry. His position 
was so secure that he could afford to 
stray out of the confines of his own 
narrow world. It happened that on 
this evening I wore a particularly be- 
coming frock, fresh from Paris, and 
the consciousness that I was ]oking at 
my best stimulated me. Before the 
dinner was half over, I saw that I had 
impressed him, though he happened not 
to sit near me. When the men joined 
us in the drawing-room he came to me 
and we had a long talk. I perceived 
at once that he had been making in- 
quiries about me and was sizing me up. 
I quickly made him realize that his gal- 
lantry did not in the least interest me, 
and I still take a good deal of satisfac- 
tion in the thought that I was able to 
put our acquaintance at once on a mat- 
ter-of-fact basis. I also pérceived that 
he was one of the few men I had ever 
met with whom I could be perfectly 
frank. \When he began to ask me about 
the people I knew I at once acknow!l- 
edged that I knew practically no one, 
that is, no one that counted. Then he 
proceeded to talk vague generalities 
about New York society, which, I 
knew, were paving the way for a more 
intimate talk. That talk we had the 
next afternoon in my drawing-room. | 
told him of my situation. When I had 
finished, he said: “Well, I suppose that 
under the circumstances, you've done 
the best you could do. But, unfor- 
tunately, it happened to be the worst 
you could do.” When I asked him not 
to be quite so brilliant and obscure, he 
said: ‘You've made the great mistake 
of allowing yourself to know clever 
people. Now, there are no people that 
fashionable New York despises so com- 
pletely as the people who set themselves 
up as clever.” Then I exclaimed: 
‘But I’m clever myself. And so are 
you.” He smiled cynically. “T do my 
best to hide it,” he said, “I take great 
pains to cover it up under a frivolous 
exterior. Besides, I atone for it by my 
reputation for wickedness. Most clever 
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people, you know, make a point of being 
virtuous. That is one reason why they 
aren’t tolerated.” Of course, I saw at 
once that he was having a little joke at 
my expense; but I perceived the truth 
in what he said. He must have noticed 
a change of expression in my face, for 
he went on much more seriously : “New 
York society is devoted simply and 
solely to amusement, to light amuse- 
ment. Now, if you can convince the 
people that vou are really able to amuse 
them, they will welcome you among 
them. But already they consider you 
one of those who are likely to bore 
them.” Then I asked him what 1 
should do to retrieve my blunder. He 
smiled and said: “I suppose you don’t 
want to lose any time. The quickest 
way would be to go te London and 
make your start there.” When I re- 
plied that [ never cou!d accomplish 
anything there, for the simple reason 
that I knew no one who could give me 
the proper introductions, he said: “I 
can easily introduce you to one person 
who will do everything necessary for 
you.” Then he mentioned the name of 
a woman of title and he said, careless- 
lv: “They've lost most of their money ; 
but they keep their prestige.” In a 
flash, I realized the situation. It was 
all a question of money. By one of 
those inspirations that women have, I 
divined his motive, too, For a moment 
I felt disgusted. Then I rallied. After 
all, this was a matter of business, and 
should be treated as such, only with 
more tact than business people usually 
employ. 

We parted the best of friends, un- 
derstanding each other completely. 
Not one reference had been made to 
sordid details. A few nights later he 
came to dine with us, and he got on 
famously with my husband. Such tact 
| have rarely seen displayed. It sur- 
passed even my own. During the next 
few weeks he came to see me often; 
my husband grew to be interested in 
him and enjoyed his wit and_ his 
knowledge of the world. So, when I 
suggested that something be done for 
our delightful friend in the way of ad- 
vice in investments, I experienced no 
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difficulty whatever. This was one of 
the rare occasions when | have directly 
tried to influence my husband in a 
business way. But the occasion was 
extraordinary. 

A few months later, in January, ac- 


companied by my _ little newspaper 
friend, I sailed for England. My 
patron made a_ face when I told 
him I was going to take’ her 
along. “Too much publicity is bad 
at the start.” he said. “You've 


had too much already.” But here I 
disagreed with him. I wanted to get 
as much out of the campaign I was 
about to make as I possibly could. Be- 
sides, I was glad to do the poor little 
scribbler a good turn, and I really en- 


joyed having her with me. Her gos- 
sip always entertained me. My patron 
had made careful plans for me. On the 


day of my arrival his titled friend drove 
to my hotel. With her my interview 
was charming, but in some of its de- 
tails appallingly definite and sordid. | 
hated to draw on my husband for so 
large an amount, without being able to 
give a frank explanation. But there 
are some things that business men can- 
not understand. To prevent complica- 
tions | had to be a little indirect. In 
other words, the expense of renting and 
refurnishing the house I took in one 
of the most fashionable quarters of 
London was made to appear very much 
larger than it actually was, though 
heaven knows, the actual figure was 
large enough. I look back on this lit- 
tle transaction with some qualms of 
conscience. I should be less disturbed 
by them if my husband had not been 
so generous and free from suspicion. 

I should like to describe at length 
my experience with Lady but 
honor torbids. If 1 were to be explicit, 
her identity would be recognized and 
our compact was a compact of the 
deepest secrecy. She drove a hard bar- 
gain; but she lived up to it rigorously. 





*During my four months with her in 


London we played a delicious comedy. 
At times I used to be almost overcome 
with admiration of her skill in acting. 
| believe that she despised me and, 
from her point of view, she must have 
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despised herself for what she had to do; 
but not for one instant, in my presence, 
did she betray herself. As soon as I 
was established in my house, she gave 
a dinner party for me, followed by a 
large reception. The drawing-room re- 
sounded with titles. At moments dur- 
ing the evening I was tempted to break 
out into uncontrollable laughter. But I 
think I may say that I played my part 
pretty well, too. During the next few 
days I was deluged with cards. Those 
cards I have since kept. Occasionally [ 
look them over now, and I smile, some- 
what grimly. Some of the names stand 
for people who are now my friends. I 
wonder how much they know or sus- 
pect. Well, they don’t care, and I am 
sure I don't. 

Those cards, of course, confirmed the 
realization that I had been brilliantly 
launched. During the next few months 
I met every one worth meeting in Lon- 
don, including, by the way, several of 
those charming women whom I had 
known in charity work in New York. 
Some of them referred cheerfully to our 
past acquaintance; others ignored it. I 
showed, indeed, I felt no malice toward 
them. However much pleasure I may 
have had in thinking of my success 
when I met them out at dinner, or when 
| faced them at my own table, I never 
betrayed it. All my doings at this time 
were carefully reported by my _ scrib- 
bling companion, whose behavior, by 
the way, was a model of discretion. 
Besides writing newspaper letters home, 
she formed some sort of connection with 
a London journal of society. I doubt 
if within the same space of time any 
American woman has been so para- 
graphed as I was. As the hot weather 
approached, the poor little scribe began 
to look worn out. So I gave her a 
present, and packed her off to the Con- 
tinent. If she had stayed any longer in 
London she might have been in the way. 

At the close of the London season I 
made a round of visits to English coun; 
try houses. These visits I really en- 


joyed. They rested me after my fatigue 
and anxieties; they gave me constant 
reassurances of success; they were the 
After all, 


dessert after the dinner. 
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The 
English women of society are, I be- 
lieve, the dullest women in the world; 


what a blessed thing stupidity is! 


I love them for it. Already I had begun 
to see that the New York fashionables 
were right in abhorring cleverness; 
nothing is so fatiguing, so wearing. 
Of course, if one is born clever ones- 
self, one must go on being clever to the 
end. But cleverness en masse, as it 
were, is unendurable. 

On my return to New York in the 
autumn, I met the creator of my social 
fortunes, just returned from Newport. 
“Are you satisfied ?” he asked, and I re- 
plied with a smile of gratitude. I was 
tempted to ask maliciously, “Are you?” 
for I knew that my husband had done 
him several good turns in Wall Street. 
I am glad that all through my life lL 
have been able to resist those impulses. 
Indulgence in them ruins some women’s 
chances. ‘“‘Now,” he said, “you have 
the way clear before you. The great 
point is not to make any mistakes. 
You’ve been away from New York long 
enough to forget gracefully the people 
you ought not to know. After a winter 
here, you must go next summer to 
Newport.” 

After my English successes, the cam- 
paign in New York and Newport was 
comparatively easy. I am sorry to con- 
fess, too, that, like all easy victories, it 
was accompanied by disappointment. I 
honestly believe that the really fortu- 
nate people in life are those who never 
succeed in getting what they think they 
want. The greatest luck in the world 
is being dissatisfied and remaining in 
the condition of striving. Women whom 
for years I had been crazy to know 
proved to be bores; the things that I 
did in society soon became wearisome 
routine. However, I had made my 
bed, and I proposed to lie in it. To 
acknowledge disappointment would be 
to acknowledge defeat and I have never 
done that. The people in New York 
society who read this article will never 
suspect that it was written by me, for 
if ever a woman was supposed to love 
society as the very breath of her nos- 
trils, I am she. That doesn’t sound 
somehow like very good English; but, 
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The trouble with me is 


never mind. 
that I am too intelligent, too knowing 


for a life of social, pleasure. To enjoy 
it, one must be a good deal of a fool. 
Many of the women I know are simple 
imbeciles. And as for most of the men! 
I am not considered a prude, but people 
do say that, even if my husband and I 
do lead pretty independent lives, I have 
never been known to flirt with any 
other man. Would you care to know 
why? Simply because I have never 
met a man who can hold a candle to 
him. 

Since becoming a 
abandoned those intellectual pursuits 
that once solaced my leisure. Some- 
times I feel sorry; at other times, | 
realize that if I had gone on with them 
| should in time have found my pres- 
ent life unendurable. I don’t even al- 
low myself to be dragged to morning 
lectures given by half-baked, impecuni- 
ous women, as so many women of soci- 
ety do nowadays. I marvel that they 
should endure being so systematically 
bored. In fact, the patience of our New 
York women of society at times fills me 
with mingled admiration and pity. Oc- 
casionally I pity myselfi—not because I 
am what I am, but because I am not a 
man. I believe that, broadly speaking, 
| have done about as well with my life 
aS a woman in my circumstance can do. 
[ have tried to maintain a high standard 
of taste. This really is my greatest 
achievement. I now live in one of ‘the 
most beautiful houses in New York and 
my place at Newport, though modest 
compared with the ridiculous palace 
where Mrs. Vanderbilt sits in such 
gloomy splendor, is still very charm- 
ing. I give delightful entertainments; 


success, | have 
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I am careful to bring together people 
who will really amuse one another; I 
am a useful member of my world. But 
I often reflect that if I were a man I 
could play a harder and a more absorb- 
ing game. My care-laden husband, for 
example, has a far better time than I 
have. When he works, he spends him- 
self; when he rests, he enjoys to the 
utmost his leisure. I fritter my life 
away, and I never have any leisure. 

Of the two seasons, I much prefer 
the Newport to the New York season. 
In that delightful little city by the sea 
we lead far more wholesome lives than 
we can possibly lead in New York. In 
the first place, we are in the open air 
a large part of the time; then, too, no 
matter what the newspapers may say 
about our extravagance, we do simplify 
there a good deal. To me the most 
trying feature of the New York winter 
is the opera. I detest grand opera, and 
I hold Wagner in horror. And yet, 
twice a week regularly, I sit in my box. 
| often blame myself for submitting to 
this dreadful tyranny. The memory of 
those dreadful Wagnerian perform- 
ances at the Metropolitan Opera House 
gives me a kind of weakness. The 
oftener I hear Wagner's operas, the 
more I loathe them. I wonder if any 
one really likes them. I know, of 
course, plenty of women who pretend 
that they do, but then women are al- 
ways pretending about something. [ 
often marvel at those poor creatures 
who go to the opera house and stand 
at the back through a Wagner opera. 
And they don’t have to do it because 
it is expected of them, either. I sup- 
pose they really must like it. Poor 
things ! 
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THE LOVE THAT REMEMBERS 


Translated from the French of Alexandre Hepp 





N the course of conversation at the 
| house of Mrs. de B some one 

complained that men do not know 
how to love, because they do not know 
how to remember. Women are always 
ready to enlarge upon this theme, as if 
they dreaded lest the reproach be laid at 
their own door. Of the men present, not 
one protested against the charge. Doubt- 
less, none of them considered the com- 
monplace accusation of any importance; 
or, perhaps, none of them had suffered 
enough to be eloquent on the subject. 
But, suddenly, Portelac seemed to 
awaken from a dreamy silence, and, as 
if after an effort, declared the accusa- 
tion to be unjust to men; adding, that he 
knew at least one in whose heart lived 
the flower of remembrance. 

At once everybody's eves were di- 
rected to Portelac. Then some one re- 
marked that, of late, he had shown cer- 
tain peculiarities in his way of life. 
Twice, each week, he became invisible, 
avoiding all and every invitation, and 
remaining, as it were, shrouded in mys- 
tery. No one vet had been able to un- 
veil the secret that, for the past six 
months, had regularly kept a Parisian 
of Portelac’s popularity away from his 
set. No sooner, however, had he be- 
gun his story, than everybody suspected 
that his exceptional man was none other 


than himself. 

“Ah!” Mrs. de B—— interposed; 
“perhaps vou are in the mood to tell us 
the story of your disappearances? It 


should be a good one.” 

“No, there is nothing very droll to 
tell. It is the story of a confidence, per- 
haps a little dull. J ’am somewhat 
ashamed to make it known. It con- 
cerns simply the heart—my heart.” 





Mrs. de B smiled so beseech- 
ingly, and with so much testimony to 
the fact that she also had a heart, des- 
pite report. that Portelac was persuaded 
to begin his story. 

“Most people,” he began, ‘have their 
days to receive. This winter | have 
two days to go out, or, rather, two even- 
ings that I keep religiously for this 
purpose. Where do I gor To whom 
are these evenings devoted, and why this 
disappearance twice a week, which 
friendly curiosity, doubtless, does not 
interpret to my credit? Do not seek 
the answer to these questions any 
longer. When I am not seen at the 
house of Mrs. de B at any other 
house, at a first-night, or at the club, be 
assured that I am far away, in another 
Paris. in a quarter | hardly dare men- 
tion before you, in the Marais, ladies 
and gentlemen. 

“You all know the Portelacs. They 
cgne from Gascony, and the least of 
them possesses his rightful good acres, 
where vineyards flourish — eternally 
young, roundabout a real castle. 1 tell 
you this so you may not surmise that my 
visits are made to some poor member 
of the family, or as the result of an in- 
avowable mistake of the past. 

“A wave of feeling overcomes me 
each time I see that big house near the 
Archives. Its high, old-fashioned win- 
dows with iron balconies, give it an air 
of distinction and venerableness amid 
the surrounding shops. 1 climb up the 
wide, somber staircase, whose stone 
steps are worn away in festoons. My 
steps gradually slacken. At the first 
landing I ring the bell. A low door is 
opened halfway. The light of a lamp 
shines out above the threshold, behind 
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which appears the obscure depths of a 
large room, hung with heavy draperies. 
A woman, gray-haired but active, and 
charming in her gown of no style or 
mode, smiles upon me, and her joyous 
voice utters the words: 

“Why, it is our friend, Mr. de Por- 
telac ! 

“Then | enter a room of severe sim- 
plicity, of old, hard chairs, of old por- 
traits standing out on the high walls. A 
little man, wearing a black velvet cap, 
advances with extended hand, wishing 
me welcome. The lamp is placed on the 
table, which is covered with a cash- 
mere shawl. <A profound tranquillity 
envelops) my soul, an inexpressible 
sense of intimacy possesses me. 

“Tam at the home of my friends, the 
Aubinots. 

“Usually, it is about nine o'clock in 
the evening. For a few moments we sit 
by the fire and talk. Mrs. Aubinot 
pours out the tea she has made against 
my coming; and then, on the cashmere 
table cover, we begin an interminable 
game of whist. 

“T detest whist. One has to count too 
much, and the useless intricacies of the 
game get on my nerves. On the other 
hand, Aubinot plays a masterly game. 
Yet 1 would not be deprived of these 
rubbers of whist for a good deal.  Sit- 
ting there, holding the cards like an 
opened fan, the good old cards of 
Aubinot, in the calm light of the room 
where these simple, brave people live, 
and where nothing reminds me of my 
life outside, [ am so happy that I as- 
tonish even Aubinot himself, who, 
though bourgeois, is by no means stu- 
pid. 

“Many a night I have read on his lips 
the imminent question: Why a man of 
my stamp should find any pleasure in 
such a home as this, in the company of 
two lonely, obscure, almost poor, old 
people? For you must know that our 
friendship does not date back far. 
The chance meeting of a summer 
bound us together. It was at a 
little seashore place in Brittany that 
we first spoke to each other, one 
day, when his daughter Helen, Helen 
Aubinot—his daughter was with him 
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at that time—and he was anxiously 
watching a fishing smack tossing in a 
rough sea. 

“Yet he has never propounded this 
question, nor has Mrs. Aubinot asked 
it. They simply seem to be touched by 
the fact that they have not been dropped 
by a man whom they had asked to their 
house, as soon as they returned to Paris, 
where all sttch acquaintanceships are 
forgotten. They seem grateful for the 
deference and affection the man shows 
them, now that they are quite alone, 
and she, the joy of their little home, 
their Helen, is far away—yes, far away. 

“Regularly, when I retire from the 
game I owe several points to my good 
friends, the Aubinots; but | am in debt 
to them for something of much more 
value. 

“While we sit there, and they mark 
the honors and watch for the thirteenth 
trick, it seems to me that a presence, 
palpable only to me, glides into the 
room, leans above my shoulder, mur- 
murs beside my ear, lives again—as she 
once lived beside. me, whom I loved. 
Yes, I loved her, their Helen, who is 
now married somewhere in the country, 
forever lost to me. I did not even know 
that I loved her, until she belonged to 
some one else, and it was too late. Do 
not smile at this idyl, that still en- 
dures, sometimes an anguish, but al- 
ways a delight to my worn-out heart. 

“Yet while regret is my portion, | 
have found a consolation, a means of 
attaching myself anew to her whom ] 
have lost. It is on account of Her, for 
Her, and in remembrance of Her, that 
I am content amid these gloomy sur- 
roundings, far from my own sphere, 
but which She has sanctified. And it 
is because of Her that | go to play whist 
with these old people. 

“Tf the features of that room aid my 
illusion, most of all am I reunited to her 
by the sight of her father and mother. 
Will you believe me? The gray hairs 
of good Mrs. Aubinot are blonde to me. 
In the smile of her father I recognize 
his daughter's. She ts reproduced for 
me in their looks, their gestures, their 
ways. I reconstruct her image, ponder 
on it, love it at the source of its being; 
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and always | fancy | can see in their 
faded faces her youth and freshness. I 
seem to be in a kind of improvised fam- 
ily which my imagination works out 
of whole cloth, but which seems to me 
curiously dear. There, between those 
two plain people, who are nothing to 
me, and amid surroundings to which I 
am bound by the frailest tie of an ideal, 
the evening wears away in exquisite in- 
timacy, and always too swiftly. 

“Perhaps you will tell me that the 
most sensible thing to do would be to 
jump on a train and hurry away to that 
little country town? But who can say 
what Helen is like now? She may no 
longer be what she was; and she may 
already have taken on the ways of the 
yokel that won her heart. While he is 
at work, she, perchance, is making a 
lavette, and her thoughts now are not 
those that used to make her eyes glow 
so divinely. 

“No, no. It is much better that I 
should keep my portrait of her inviolate. 
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It is the way of a foolish man, of a 
dupe, to wish to see the woman he has 
loved, out of her frame, away from her 
atmosphere. Rather than risk exchange, 
| prefer the morsel I have. Besides, 
what I might gain by an hour in her 
presence now, would be far from equal- 
ing the joy I have in spending two 
evenings each week in the home she has 
left... .” 


Portelae was silent. 

At once a volley of questions was 
poured on him, to ascertain precise de- 
tails of the privileged heroine of so rare 
a romance. Her figure? Her hair? 
Her mouth? Her eyes? 

But Portelac guarded the much-de- 
sired picture within his own mind, and 
for various reasons. The best of these 
was, that he knew well that were she a 
Diana, a Juliette, a Virginia, none of 
the women present would be willing to 
admit the superior charms of the woman 
he loved. 


ae 
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THE PHILISTINES 


By Herbert E. Hamblen 


Author of ‘On Many Seas,” 


APTAIN HENRY MALDEN, 
late of H. M. service, sacrificed a 
promising military career to fol- 

low.a chosen line of work. The raising 
of wrecked ships was the dream of his 
boyhood. .\ll through the course at the 
school of military engineering he was 
continually applying the physical laws 
of which he studied to this favorite 
theme. After a few adult years of serv- 
ice in the army, this square man with- 
drew himself from the round hole in 
which he had been placed; he resigned 
and came to America to match his skill 
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against all comers, to prove the truth of 
his theories. 

Not having vet perfected his plans, he 
sought employment at his profession. 
He drove tunnels where the fraternity 
said it could not be done. He built 
massive masonry piers, and erected 
thereon huge steel railway bridges on 
soil that would not sustain the weight 
of a cedar shingle. He established a 
reputation for picking up capsized cais- 
sons and restoring them to position. He 
became known as a man who was ahead 
of his time—out of date, in a reverse 
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sense. but never for a moment did he 
lose sight of his goal. Thirty or forty 
feet below the surface of the river mud 
he would don diver’s armor, burrow un- 
der the caisson’s edge, and tunnel him- 
self away through the solid ooze until 
the passage behind him would be com- 
pletely filled in and obliterated. Hav- 
ing thus staked his life on the correct- 
ness of his theory, he would calmly dig 
his way back. 

His plans included lifting the ponder- 
ous mass of a sunken ship. Years of 
study he devoted to this single item. 
Again and again, at long intervals, he 
would construct a working model. He 
failed many times, but at last his efforts 
were crowned with success. He showed 
this model to a select few. One of 
these, Captain Nelson Sturgis, a mari- 
ner of wide experience but no mechani- 
cal knowledge, said: “IT don’t under- 
stand what all these timmy-noggins on 
this thing are for, Malden, nor how you 
work ‘em; but, by gum, they do lift an 
awful load; and, if you make ‘em big 
and strong enough, I don’t see but one 
reason why they shouldn't pull the rock 
of Gibraltar out by the roots.” 

Pressed to state his one reason, he re- 
plied that wrecks had a distressing habit 
of sinking in the mud or sand, making it 
impossible to get hold of them. When 
Captain Malden demonstrated his abil- 
ity to get hold of a wreck in as many 
places as he desired, and with a grip 
that could not slip, the veteran dealt him 
a resounding thump on the back, and 
exclaimed : 

“My boy, you've solved a puzzle that 
has stumped the world since Noah's 
time! Do you know that there’s a mill- 
ion dollars’ worth of salvage on our 
own coast annually ?” 

Captain Malden quietly replied that 
he did, and that that fact had been his 
incentive. But he would need capital, 
and, before he would allow any man to 
invest, he must satisfy himself that his 
plans would succeed in actual practice. 
So he plodded on, perfecting, theorizing 
and devising all manner of obstacles to 
test the adequacy of his mechanism. At 
last he found an opportunity for a work- 
ing test. A sunken Costa Rican coaster 
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was auctioned off in Colon. He bought 
her for a song, hired a gang of beach- 
combers, and, amid the jeers of the 
know-it-alls, went at his job—the prov- 
ing of the dream of his life. 

With such crude implements as he 
was able to obtain on the spot, he went 
to work. The effects of a recent attack 
of yellow jack proved a serious mental 
handicap, but his native, dogged perse- 
verance never flagged. He bought 
forty rum puncheons with which to con- 
struct his lifting device. He invented 
a regurgitating valve, of leather, which 
required to be fastened inside the bung- 
hole of each cask. With infinite pains, 
and a hooked iron rod for a hammer, 
he tacked them in place. The tropic 
sun beat upon him fiercely, and he was 
continually interrupted by calls to other 
parts of the work; his mentality and vi- 
tality were both at a low ebb. The 
tedious job was hardly done, when it 
flashed upon his muddled mind that he 
had made a mistake; he should have put 
those valves on the outsides of the casks. 
Carefully—for he had no more leather 
—he ripped them all off and changed 
them. Three weeks later, when he 
came to adjust his rum puncheons to 
their places, he discovered that he had 
been right in the first instance; the 
valves needed to be on the inside. With- 
out even a whisper of profanity, he 
hunted up his hook-shaped hammer and 
put in four days and the greater part of 
three nights shifting them back again. 

The wreck came to the surface, with 
a six-foot hole next to the garboard 
strake. He careened her until he 
brought the hole above water, hewed a 
plank from a cocabola log which he 
picked up on the beach; fitted and fast- 
ened it ; caulked it, and replaced the torn 
copper. He built and hung a new rud- 
der, and six weeks from the day he 
bought his ship at auction, amid the tri- 
umphant tooting of canal tugs and the 
vociferous congratulations of erstwhile 
doubters, he tied her up to the wharf in 
Colon. 

He was a wide-eyed, bronze skeleton, 
but there glowed in his heart the self- 
approbation which comes from success 
won by indomitable pluck. 
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He obtained a cargo, and ran her on 
the coast for six months, not for the 
paltry freightage, but to prove, to his 
own ego, that he had restored to com- 
merce an abandoned wreck. 

Such are some of the characteristics 
of the man who, less than a decade ago, 
landed on Manhattan Island with his 
project, his working models and_ his 
sensitive conscience, seeking capital 
with which to enter upon his life work. 

There was one man to whom he felt 
entitled to look for help. To Jonas O. 
Steele the term “millionaire” had long 
and justly been applied. But there had 
heen a time in Mr. Steele’s career when 
his millions were slipping from his 
grasp with alarming rapidity. An ap- 
parently insuperable engineering obsta- 
cle to the completion of a municipal 
waterworks, for which he held the con- 
tract, threatened to cap the climax of his 
misfortunes with utter ruin. In_ this 
emergency a knowing one said to him: 
“Get Malden.” He got Malden, and 


the balance on the books of the water- 
works contract steadily passed from the 


debit to the credit side. Mr. Steele's 
affairs were reported to be “looking up,” 
and he pulled through with considerable 
éclat. He was duly grateful to Captain 
Malden, and begged to be favored with 
a call, should it ever be in his power to 
do him a service. 

When the captain called upon Mr. 
Steele, with his project and other appur- 
tenances, he received a cordial welcome. 
Without a doubt, Mr. Steele would be 
only too glad of an opportunity to be of 
use to Captain Malden. The captain 
had no sooner retired than Mr. Steele 
summoned the cerberus of his outer 
door, and informed him that he would 
be “out” to all callers until further or- 
ders. His privacy assured, he 
ceeded to ruminate, ponderously. 

He owned a considerable block of 
stock in the “Corcoran Wrecking Com- 
pany,” a property which paid thirty- 
three and one-third per cent. dividends 
with a chronometer-like regularity. If 
Malden could do what he claimed, these 
succulent dividends would soon go 
a-glimmering, for no one knew better 
than Mr. Steele the limitations of the 


pro- 
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company’s abilities and the enormity of 
their extortion. But he also knew Mal- 
den. Malden had said he could do 
these things, and Steele believed him, 
knowing the man. But, would Malden 
be able to interest capital? Yes: em- 
phatically ves! There could be no 
doubt of that. What, then, would be 
his best course in this perplexity? He 
stepped to the telephone, and requested 
Mr. Weeden to call. 

Ira Weeden might well have an- 
swered to the name of “Ferret.” He 
was a little, red-haired, sharp-nosed 
man, with an insinuating manner, when 
he chose; but woe to the unfortunate 
whom he should elect to pursue—there 
would be no escape. Mr. Steele had 
forgotten to recall the order of exclu- 
sion to his outer guard: but Weeden 
was immune to all such. “Just lay my 
card on his desk, James,” said he; “I'll 
call again, later.” James, clothed with 
discriminating powers, complied. He 
was but mildly surprised when told to 
admit the gentleman, nor vet on finding 
him waiting when he came. out. 

Mr. Weeden observed that his recep- 
tion was gracious, hence his services 
were required. \Weeden was a man on 
whom diplomacy would have been 
wasted, so Steele plunged into his sub- 
ject at once. Weeden admitted that he 
owned none of the Corcoran company’s 
stock—also that he wished he did. 
Whereupon Steele regaled him with a 
glowing verbal prospectus of the pro- 
posed Malden company, leaving the dis- 
covery of his perplexity to Weeden. 
Weeden put his finger on it at once. 
“Secure Malden, but leave a loophole 
for escape in case \lalden’s scheme 
should not pan out,” was his advtce. 
Steele was delighted. He proposed that 
Weeden join with him in the manipula- 
tion—a godsend to Weeden, but he was 
laboring under financial difficulties just 
at the moment. Though not wholly un- 
prepared for the “touch,” Steele was, 
nevertheless, slightly jarred thereby. 
After a moment’s guarded hesitation, he 
told Weeden to secure a suite of offices, 
furnish them appropriately, get a sten- 
ographer and office boy, and send the 
bill to him. 
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At their next interview, Mr. Steele 
explained to Captain Malden that he 
was too busy to give the matter his per- 
sonal attention, but he gave him a note 
of introduction to Mr. Weeden, a gen- 
tleman who possessed his unbounded 
confidence, and who was perfectly com- 
petent to carry the matter to a success- 
ful issue. 

Mr. Weeden possessed the faculty of 
quick comprehension, added to sympa- 
thy of the magnetic brand. Captain 
Malden’s project was, really, the very 
best thing that had been brought to his 
attention during his forty odd years “on 
the street.””. How much working capi- 
tal would be required?) Only three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand? A mere baga- 
telle! He would suggest organizing 
for a million. 

Mr. Weeden invited him to occupy 
one of the rooms of his suite. “Take 
your traps right in there, captain, and 
make yourself at home. You can 
up your models, hang your 


set 
wreck- 


charts on the walls, and get ready for 


business. We shall have the capitalists 
mobbing us in a few days, when they 
find out what you have got.” 

The capitalists, however, showed no 
symptoms of becoming riotous. A 
week slipped by. The captain was be- 
coming weary of the inactivity. He 
told Weeden of a contract that had been 
offered him in Brazil. ‘How much can 
you make on it?” Mr. Weeden asked, 
with apparent interest. “About ten 
thousand a year, clear.” “Well, my 
dear captain, that is certainly very fair, 
and, of course, you are your own mas- 
ter: but I confess | can’t conceive of a 
man going off on a ten-thousand-a-year 
job when, according to your own story, 
there are hundreds of thousands await- 
ing you here, if you will only have the 
patience to wait a few days until [I can 
get some people whom I am after now.” 

Three days later, from his inner room, 
Captain Malden saw Mr. Weeden in 
conversation with two gentlemen, either 
one of whom would have been conspicu- 
ous at a Passover meeting. After the 
callers had gone, Mr. Weeden came into 
the captain’s office and told him those 
were “the parties.” 
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Next day the gentlemen called again, 
and the captain was trotted out and in- 
troduced. They proved to be Mr. 
Isaacs, of Pittsburgh, and Mr. Cohen, of 
Savannah, Georgia. They asked Cap- 
tain Malden a few questions, but ap- 
peared satisfied with that which he had 
to otfer—rather a surprise to him, as he 
had feared difficulty in convincing 
moneyed men. 

During the next two weeks Isaacs 
and Cohen called at the office several 
times. To Captain Malden’s anxious 
inquiries, they replied that they were 
seeking to interest certain business 
friends, as they did not care to assume 
the entire load themselves. 

One day on the street, Captain Mal- 
den ran across his former friend, Cap- 
tain Sturgis. “By Jolly, Malden,” said 
the old gentleman, “you're just the man 
I want! Ever do anything with that 
device of yours for raising wrecks ?” 

Captain Malden explained, and Cap- 
tain Sturgis told him that, as an agent 
of Lloyds, he was interested in a sunken 
steamer down the bay; and, if Malden 
was in shape to do the work, he would 
like him to raise her, as he was satisfied 
that Malden’s appliance was the only 
one in existence that would do it. 

When Captain Malden reported this 
conversation to Weeden, in the presence 
of Isaacs and Cohen, they were visibly 
affected. They at once proceeded to 
“get a move on.” The following Sat- 
urday evening the “Malden Salvage 
Company” was born, around an Astor 
House dinner table. Ly previous ar- 
rangement, Captain Malden nominated 
Weeden for president. The other side 
accepted him, but claimed the vice-pres- 
idency and_ secretaryship, which was 
granted, Cohen being elected to the for- 
mer office and Isaacs to the latter. Mr. 
Steele was elected treasurer, and Cap- 
tain Malden chief engineer and general 
manager. The meeting lasted well into 
the night, and before it adjourned a con- 
stitution and by-laws were adopted. At 
the suggestion of Cohen, seconded by 
Steele, a by-law was enacted giving the 
company the privilege to issue and ac- 
cept notes. The desirability of this was 
explained to the captain, as follows : 
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It might easily happen that, when a 
ship had been raised, her owner would 
not have the ready money with which to 
settle the company’s claim. As the gen- 
tlemen would not wish to distress a cus- 
tomer, this easy way was provided to 
enable him to meet the emergency with- 
out disaster to himself. 

Captain Malden readily agreed to 
this; it was the way he liked to do busi- 
ness, and he was pleased to see his Jew- 
ish partners take such a_ fair-minded 
view; they were fine fellows, if they 
were Jews. 

Secretary Isaacs made a note of the 
captain’s full concurrence in the minute 
hook. 

Another by-law permitted the captain 
to purchase one-half of the company’s 
stock with his patents. He was well 
satisfied with this ; he would hardly have 
asked as much; evidently, Steele was 
looking out for his interests. 

The Corcoran Wrecking Company 
had bid on the contract for raising the 
sunken steamer, but Captain Sturgis 
laughed at them. He told them bluntly 
that they hadn’t the tools for the work. 
and wouldn't know how to use them if 
they had. He gave the contract to the 
Malden company, and the captain at 
once started to work. He soon encoun- 
tered opposition from his partners. 
They slashed his estimates unmerci- 
fully. He wished to reproduce, in a 
highly-perfected form, the rum _ punch- 
eons of his first and only salvage job. 
They should be of steel, sixty feet long 
by seventeen in diameter. The board 
decided that he must use wood, and that 
thirty by eight feet was all they could 
afford at present; later—well, they 
would see. In place of the hundred- 
thousand-dollar, — scientifically-equipped 
wrecking vessel he had planned, they 
bought an old coasting steamer for 
twenty thousand dollars, fitted her out 
with second-hand machinery of far less 
than the requisite capacity, and told him 
he would have to get along with that 
until he got this ship up; then they 
would be able to sell stock and fit him 
out to his satisfaction. The schooner- 
rigged auxiliary of his plans was repre- 
sented by an old barge, so dead ripe that 
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she nearly fell apart while being towed 
to the job. ; 

But the captain’s first serious setback 
occurred when he tried to get his punch- 
eons built. From New Orleans to 
Eastport, Maine, he could find no one 
who would undertake to furnish them. 
Nothing of the kind, of such magnitude, 
ever had been built. After a weary 
search, he located the biggest planer in 
the country, but the owner said it could 
work on parallel lines only, and the 
staves of his puncheons needed to taper 
from the middle toward the ends, that 
they might be made tight by driving the 
hoops. Captain Malden quickly made 
such changes in that planer that it did 
just exactly what he wanted it to. He 
then designed the hoops, of such weight 
that they would exactly balance the 
buovancy of the wood, so that his 
puncheons barely floated “awash.” He 
also devised a way to hoop these huge 
casks; no trifle in itself, as they could 
not be stood on end. 

During these weeks of preparation it 

dawned upon Captain Malden that a 
spirit of antagonism toward himself was 
developing among the Hebrew members 
of the company. They were continu- 
ally meddling and finding fault.- It was 
extremely irritating, especially when 
they charged him with dilatoriness, for 
he was putting his whole heart and soul 
into the work; but they appreciated re- 
sults only; of difficulties they had no 
conception, 
_ He got his equipment ready at last, 
and commenced work in the thoroughly 
systematic manner which had been his 
lifelong custom. Nobody could drive 
Malden as he drove himself, but his 
financial supporters were unable to ap- 
preciate the man’s herculean efforts. 
They continued to furnish supplies of 
inferior quality, and in insufficient quan- 
tities. Bad blood was brewing between 
him and the Semitic contingent, but 
Weeden and Steele stood by him like 
Trojans. Captain Sturgis also fought 
for him, demanding that he be furnished 
with what he required, and of the de- 
sired quality, that he might fulfill the 
terms of the contract. 

During his frequent trips to the city, 
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Captain Malden made discoveries which 
caused him uneasiness. He occasion- 
ally found old man Corcoran closeted 
with Cohen and Isaacs. He spoke of it 
to Steele, but that gentleman assured 
him he need have no fears. Business 
rivalry need not necessarily interfere 
with personal relations, and he might 
rest assured that there would be no 
funny business done while Jonas Steele 
was on deck; no, sir! 

Cohen and Isaacs visited the work al- 
most daily. Captain Malden was not 
iong in discovering that they were de- 
moralizing his men. They sympathized 
with the over-worked divers, and held 
confidential chats with the timekeeper 
and the foremen of the various gangs, 
telling them their good money was in- 
vested in the work, and asking the men’s 
opinions as to the wisdom of the meth- 
ods being pursued. The natural result 
of this coddling was that some of the 
men became insolent. Captain Malden 
discharged them without hesitation. 
Cohen reinstated a timekeeper and two 
divers. Malden refused to allow them 
on board the wrecking vessel. The first 
of the month fell on Thursday. The 
divers came aft in a body and demanded 
their pay. They told Malden plainly 
that they didn’t believe the company 
had any money. He told them he 
would pay them on Saturday, and not 
before. They quit, and he drove them 
ashore. 

Cohen and Isaacs came down on a 
tug, smiling. “So your divers have all 
left you, hey?” they chirped. 

“Not all,” replied the captain ; ‘while 
Jim and I are here there are two divers 
on the job, and we'll get along. Jim is 
down now, and I’m getting ready to go 
down.” 

As the diving work was about done, 
the gentlemen returned to the city some- 
what crestfallen. The seed of dissatis- 
faction sown among the men by Cohen 
and Isaacs bore such disagreeable fruit 
that Captain Malden was forced to deny 
his partners access to the work. There- 
after they sent down daily for the time- 
keeper or the superintendent to re- 
port them at the office. When Cap- 
tain Malden noted dissatisfaction in 
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these, his two best men, he discharged 
them. 

The work was progressing under 
daily increasing difficulties. The tools 
they sent him were worthless. Hose 
that should have stood two hundred and 
fifty pounds pressure burst at fifty. 
There was work for three machinists to 
keep the old pumps and compressors go- 
ing, but Malden had to do it all him- 
self. He was miserably short-handed, 
but the company was in such bad odor 
alongshore that he found it next to im- 
possible to get men. Provisions became 
scantier and of poorer quality. The 
few men who remained loyal com- 
plained of the food—a sensitive subject 
to Malden, who had always fed his men 
well. He lost valuable time running 
up to town, fighting for existence for 
himself, his men, and his job. 

Old man Corcoran was nearly always 
to be found in the office of the Malden 
company these days. But both Steele 
and Weeden assured Captain Malden 
that there could be no crooked work 
while they were on watch; that was 
what they were there for. Cohen and 
Isaacs lost no opportunity to question 
the captain, sarcastically, as to the prog- 
ress of the work. One day, with Cor- 
coran sitting at a nearby window, puff- 
ing a fragrant cloud, Isaacs said: 

“Well, captain, what are the pros- 
pects? Do we raise the wreck, or do 
we give it up?” 

Captain Malden observed a derisive 
smile upon Corcoran’s face, as he with- 
drew his cigar and inspected it, critic- 
ally. This was too much. He ordered 
Corcoran out of the office. Isaacs 
promptly interfered. He told Malden 
that, while he might be supreme at the 
wreck, among his divers and dock-wal- 
lopers, his authority in the office was nil. 
Mr. Corcoran was his guest, and was 
far more welcome in the office than Cap- 
tain Malden. 

Mr. Steele’s unctuous 
failed of effect in this case. 

Another week—ten days at the farth- 
est—should see the ship afloat, and in 
tow for the drydock. The strain was 
telling on Captain Malden physically, 
but his courage never wavered. Let 
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him accomplish that one salvage, and he 
would cut loose from those Jews so 
quickly they would not be able to realize 
they had ever been in the business. He 
received a telegram from Steele, asking 
him to be at the telephone, ashore, next 
morning at nine o'clock; “and, if you 
don’t get me, wait until | come.” 

“Wait until [ come.” What did that 
mean? Until he came to the telephone, 
or to the work? Captain Malden would 
have no time to waste in the morning, 
but he could well spare an hour just 
then. 

He jumped aboard his tug, and hur- 
ried to the city, to see Mr. Steele in per- 
son. That gentleman was so evidently 
nonplused at his appearance, so com 
pletely flustered and at a loss what to 
say, that the captain returned to the 
work nursing a very large and inquisi- 
tive bee in his bonnet. 

The next day, Saturday, a tug hove in 
sight at two o'clock, headed directly for 
the wreck. Cohen, Isaacs and three po- 
licemen were grouped about her pilot- 
house. Arrived alongside, Cohen  or- 
dered the police to board the wrecking 
vessel. Captain Malden refused them 
admission, but they, assuming preroga- 
tives which they did not 
boarded her, in the ré/e of representa- 
tives of the majesty of the law. Isaacs 
and Cohen followed. Cohen served no- 
tice on Captain Malden that he was de- 
posed as the company’s engineer, and 
ordered him to turn over all property to 
his charge. The captain refused, ut- 
terly, declaring that, as owner of half 
the stock, by right of purchase with his 
patents, he could not be deposed. 

Isaacs then proceeded to enlighten the 
captain as to the business methods 
which had been pursued; he also glibly 
quoted the law. The transfer of stock 
to Captain Malden was illegal, as, at 
that time, the company owned no prop- 
erty whatever. Had the captain been 
shrewd enough to sell his patents to the 
company, he could then have bought 
stock with the collateral so received, 
representing his share of the property 
(the patents), which the company 
then would have owned. Furthermore, 
no stock had been issued; the company 
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was doing business on its notes, all of 
which had been taken up by Mr. Cohen 
and himself, as they. became due. 
Therefore, according to Isaacs, Captain 
Malden was hardly entitled to the breath 
in his own nostrils. 

This was a knockdown for the cap- 
tain; but he knew some law  himseli. 
He knew his rights as commander of 
the vessel on whose deck they stood. 
He ordered the invaders from his prop- 
erty, and demanded that the policemen 
enforce his order—protect him in his 
rights. They laughed at him, called 
him “Johnny,” and told him to keep his 
shirt on. 

At a signal from him, Captain Mal- 
den’s crew would have dumped these 
unwelcome visitors over the rail, police 
and all; but he realized that he was fa- 
cing a crisis. Evidently, these schemers 
were informed on legal points of which 
he had no knowledge. A false move 
now, in the presence of these venial po- 
licemen, might have disastrous results. 
In this dilemma, there was none of 
whom he might seek advice. He was 
thrown wholly upon his own resources 
in the one matter of which he was al- 
most entirely ignorant—the devious in- 
tricacies of the law. Of one thing there 
was no doubt—a piratical attempt was 
being made to rob him of the accumula- 
tions of a lifetime—his patents, his 
method, and a twenty thousand dollar 
cash forfeit which he had put up with 
Captain Sturgis to quiet the misgivings 
of the latter's employers. 

He refused to leave his ship, and de- 
fied them to lay a hand on fim. The 
British tradition that a man’s house is 
his castle, acting subconsciously, led 
him to descend to the cabin. The po- 
licemen, at the behest of Isaacs and Co- 
hen, violated the sanctity of his domicile 
and arrested him in his own room. For- 
tunately, he had no firearms, or a trag- 
edy would have occurred at this stage. 
On deck he found Corcoran, who had 
been concealed on board the tug. When 
Captain Malden and the police appeared 
Cohen exclaimed, in a loud voice: 

“Captain Corcoran, in pursuance of 
your appointment, at a meeting of the 
directors, held at the company’s office at 
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ten o'clock this morning, as chief engi- 
neer and general manager of this com- 
pany, I now order vou to take charge of 
the work!” 

Malden, enraged to desperation, made 
a futile attempt to reach Corcoran, who, 
pale and trembling, dodged behind the 
portly form of Cohen. The police took 
the cue—an attempted breach of the 
peace had taken place in their presence. 
They swarmed upon Captain Malden, 
and hustled him, vainly struggling, over 
the rail and aboard the waiting tug. 
Isaacs and Cohen followed, giving the 
vo-ahead signal to the tug captain. 

Arrived at the city, the omnipotent 
police captain accepted the charge pre- 
ierred by Isaacs and Cohen, and was 
about to lock Captain Malden in a cell— 
over Sunday. In vain, the outraged 
man pleaded for a messenger, that he 
might summon friends; the police de- 
partment did not furnish messengers. 
A hasty search of his pockets produced 
a solitary quarter—the last coin in his 
possession, With it he dispatched a 
newsboy for Captain Sturgis. 

On that gentleman's arrival at the sta- 
tion-house, his distinguished bearing 
and authoritative manner produced 
their. effect: Captain Malden was _ re- 
leased. 

Then followed a heart-breaking pe- 
riod of wily legal quibbling. Malden, 
penniless, “stripped to a gantline,”” was 
confronted by his scoundrelly partners, 
men of ample means, represented by as- 
tute and plausible attorneys. He now 
learned of the perfidy of his friends, 
Steele and Weeden. It was revealed to 
him that the organization of the com- 
pany had been cunningly manipulated to 
show that he, himself, had consented to 
the insertion of the various clauses in 
the by-laws which now operated against 
him. He was defeated in the courts, 
and turned out a ruined man. Lawyers 
of standing declared the entire proceed- 
ing outrageous and a travesty upon jus- 
tice. Several offered to reopen the case 
on a contingent fee, guaranteeing to put 
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prison stripes on the entire gang if Cap- 
tain Malden would put up court ex- 
penses. Had these been but a nickel, 
they would have been beyond him. 

Corcoran being unable to handle Mal- 
den’s plant, negotiations were opened 
with Malden to finish the job on a sal- 
ary basis. He devoted a day of such 
mental process as he was able to master 
to the proposition, and sent back word 
that he would meet the full board of di- 
rectors on the following morning. He 
pawned his watch—his sole remaining 
article of value—and bought a pair of 
second-hand, forty-five-caliber Colts re- 
volvers. He cleaned and loaded them 
carefully. He would give an object les- 
son, once and for all, to New York 
sharks. With his back to the door of 
the board-room, he could drop them in 
their order, according to their official 
precedence, calling the roll with his 
guns. What might come after that, he 
cared not. 

The company’s messenger, his own 
recreant lawyer, met him at the elevator 
door. The deadly gleam in the cap- 
tain’s eye, the rigid lines about his 
mouth, his quiet air of -desperation, 
shriveled the coward’s guilty soul. He 
lured the half-crazed man from the 
building—and handed him over to the 
police as a dangerously suspicious char- 
acter. 

Corcoran, the rule-of-thumb wrecker, 
unable to use Malden’s  scientifically- 
constructed apparatus, dynamited the 
wreck. ~_ 

On a treacherously-shifting sandbar 
on the coast of Norway, a stern and 
quiet man is successfully erecting a 
lighthouse, where, for a century, engi- 
neers of international repute have failed. 
Courteous to all, he hedges himself 
about with a reserve upon which none 
dare intrude. But, under that icy ex- 
terior, there rages an unquenchable fire 
—a vivid dream from which he will not 
awake—the tenacious determination of 
an invincible nature to be revenged upon 
the despoilers of his life. 











THE JOKE OF MRS. WIDDOWTON 


By Kate Masterson 
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RS. WIDDOW TON sat in the 
bay window ot her tiny draw- 
ing-room at the Axminster. 

The apartment gave cvidence of her 
presence in the bow! of violets, the mu- 
sic opened on the piano-rack, the cush- 
ions, magazines, and silver dish of bon 
bons. The maid had just placed the tea- 
kettle and the blue china cups—also 
some ice in a tall glass, a siphon and a 
decanter, a concession to the taste of the 
Man Who Called Nearly Every Day. 

Mrs. Widdowton was in the mitigated 
stage of marital mourning, in which she 
allowed herself to wear petticoats of 
violet silk. She was rigidly black and 
white on the surface, and Tom's friends 
had all commented upon the nice way 
in which she had avoided any of the os- 
tentatiously widowy effects that some 
women indulge in after the first year. 

She had always said that a_ violet 
gown on a widow was like an invitation 
with Rk. S. V. P. in the corner. A petti- 
coat was different. It was a concealed 
note of cheerfulness that could be only 
glimpsed. Some of Mrs. Widdowton’s 
most intimate women enemies said she 
was a subtle sort of woman, and that 
was how she had won Tom \Widdow- 
ton. 

Tom’s friends had rallied around her 
nobly after the first gloomy year in the 
country house had been passed. The 
Man had been the only one she had seen 
during that time. He used to run down 
to see if he could cheer her up. After 
she came to town he had begun to call 
nearly every day, aud he gave her point- 
ers about the other fellows. There were 
some of them he advised her about. 


Dobleys.” Ete. 


Not that they had crowded about her 
with any flirtatious spirit. It was only 
for Tom's sake, she told him. And she 
used to reason this way, with her re- 
fection in the mirror, when she began 
to dress again for dinner. It seemed a 
little bit heartless. 

She had discussed this with the Man, 
and he agreed with her that the boys 
were all the right sort. They were only 
endeavoring in a manly way to show 
their sympathy. Of course, he felt that 
it was only right to tell her that Jimmie 
Trafter was considered rather fresh 
with women—he was something of a 
brat—and it would be a good idea for 
her to be out about eight out of every 
ten times that Jimmie called. 

Jimmie had been an usher at the wed- 
ding—how well she remembered the 
things he had tied all over the broughaim 
in which she and Tom had driven for 
the train. Vom had explained to her 
then that Jinumie had a good heart, but 
that he was given to perpetrating follies 
that he called jokes, so much so, that at 
the club it had become the rule to sit 
on Jimmie conscientiously whenever oc- 
casion offered. 

So Mrs. Widdowton had taken the 
advice given her, and Jimmie received 
the message that she was not at home 
so often that he had ceased his visits. 
Once, at an art exhibition, he got her 
in a corner, and said, almost with tears 
in his eyes : 

“Polly Widdowton, you'll be sorry 
for the way you've treated me! Some 
one with a grudge against me has been 
telling you stories because I win his 
money when he tries to play poker with 











mie. 


He's atraid of me! All right—I’ll 
get even with him—and with you, too— 
you beautiful, cruel thing!” 

Somehow it happened she was think- 
ing of this episode when the Man came 
in after his card. He was looking as 
erave as an undertaker. 
tea—while he, still keeping the solemn 
air, adjusted ice in the tall glass, adding 
to it judiciously. 

“Do you think any one is likely to 
come in?” he asked, seriously. ‘There's 
something I want to say to you!” 

She looked at him, amazed. It wasn't 
likely that he was going to do anything 
so crude as to propose? Oh, no—it 
couldn't be possible! He hatl too keen 
an idea of the fitness of things. “It must 
be something else. She asked him if it 
was anything serious. 

“The fact is—Polly——” he said, in 
a shamefaced sort of way; “I feel as 
though I ought to apologize in advance 
for what I am going to say 5 

“Oh, nonsense, Phil!” she said, tak- 
ing a cake. 

“I've always felt that since Tom— 
since then—that I stood—well, that you 
looked on me as a friend——” 

“Why, of course!” 

“T mean a near friend—like a—er— 
brother, and all that, and that if you 
wanted advice—or—or—er anything— 
you would naturally—er—ask me!" 

' “Why, yes—Phil—I certainly should 
if I — wished advice — or — er — any- 
thing!” 

“A woman has to have some one she 
can trust!” 

“Yes ’ she sighed. She wondered 
what he was getting at. 

“There are times when—why,. every 
one is short once in a while!” 

“Short ?” 

“IT mean, it’s this way: A _ fellow 
doesn’t think anything of borrowing 
from another fellow—whether it’s ten or 
fiftv—or a thousand—but—er—why, 
when a woman borrows—Polly, she 
ought to make it a thousand or noth- 
ing !”” 

“What are you talking about?” asked 
Mrs. Widdowton, with a heightened 
color. 

“T never knew 
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Polly!" His deep gray eyes sought her 
face with a gleam of reproach in their 
depths. 

“Needed money!” She laughed. 
“Women always need money! But 
what has that to do with it?” 

“T hate to say it—but—I wish you 
had asked me!" ; 

“Phil, I must ask you to explain. You 
are talking wildly. What is it all 
about ?” 

“In one way,” he said, slowly, “I 
don’t feel as though | ought to speak 
about it—it is not just right to him!” 

“To him?” 

“You must promise me to say noth- 
ing about it?” 

“Oh, do speak out! 

“Will you promise ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Jimmie told me!" 

“Jimmie who?” 

“Jimmie Trafter !"’ 

“Told you what?” 

“About the fifty!" 

“What fifty?” She began to laugh. 

“The fifty he loaned you—the little 
cad!” He blurted it out, red in the face. 

She looked at him perplexedly. “You 
must be crazy!”’ she said, simply. ‘He 
never loaned me anything in his life! I 
don’t want to borrow anything! Is this 
one of his hideous jokes ?” 

His face lighted up with sudden hope. 
“Tf I thought that,” he = said, be- 
tween his teeth, “I’d horsewhip the 
cub. I was in the café at the club last 
night about eleven o’clock, and he came 
in and told me he’d been playing poker 
and hadn’t a red. He borrowed fifty 
to get home with—he said. Said he 
wouldn't be so short, but he had met 
you at luncheon at Sherry’s, and you 
had borrowed fifty dollars from him be- 


What is it?” 


cause you'd spent everything, shop- 
ping.” 

Mrs. Widdowton leaned back, her 
face white and red by turns. ‘‘Well!” 


she gasped. 

“Of course, I let him have it—but, 
you see, he’s not the sort of a chap to 
trust, er 4g 

“Why, it is an absolute falsehood. I 
haven't seen him since the art exhibi- 
tion! He said then he was going to play 
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some joke—yet even. or, 
She blushed furiously. 
little 7 

“Didn't I tell vou he was a pup?" 

“He must apologize for this! 1 won't 
stand it! [shall write him immedi- 
ately!" Tears began to well up under 
her lashes. He put a gentle hand upon 
her arm. 

“Now don't vou do anything of the 
sort! J,et me attend to him, Polly. 1 
want vou to pay no attention to it what- 
ever. Tl settle him! | am going down 
to the club now! He boxes there every 
afternoon before diner. Now, vou're 
quite sure—quite- # 

“Oh, ridiculous! There! Ive plenty 
of money!" She pulled open the cash 
drawer of her desk. “And it’s the twen- 
ty-second of the month, too!" 

“Now, promise me,” he requested, 
“that vou won't worry about this?” 

“Worry? Why, it’s too) silly—but, 
Phil!" 

"Yes!" 

“Just give it to him good and hard 
for me—will vou?” 

“Tl wring his neck, Polly!" he said, 
fervently, and he squeezed her fingers 
in his hand and raised them to his lips. 

After he had gone, she walked up and 
down the little room, giving vent to the 
rage that she had tried to conceal from 
the Man. So this was one of Jimmie 
Trafter’s jokes! A charming joke, in- 
deed! To mention a woman's name—a 
woman's name—in a club and in such a 
connection! She'd get even with Mr. 
Jimmie Trafter some way, and he would 
know something had happened when 
* she did! 

Then she began to laugh and stopped 
short in her march. She sat down and 
rummaged nervously in the desk. She 
had suddenly remembered that she had 
in her possession an old fifty-dollar Con- 
federate note. It was a souvenir of her 
school days, when she had begged it 
from an uncle of her's who was a col- 
lector of curiosities. Ste used to carry 
it around in her pocketbook to make 
the girls envious. 

She drew out the blue envelope with 
an exclamation of delight. What a 
lucky thing that she had kept it. This 


something !" 
“The impudent 
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would give her a chance to treat Mr. 
Jimmie’s joke as it deserved. She took 
a sheet of monogramed paper, and wrote 
ina firm hand: 


To Mr. James Trafter, Jr., 
The Cloister Club, 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 
My Dear Mr. Trarter: I beg to enclose 
the fifty dollars which you were so kind as to 
loan me at Sherry’s. Thanking you, 
Very faithfully yours, 
MArGAretT Wrppewton, 


She pinned the fifty-dollar note to this 
letter, directed and sealed it, rang for 
a boy, and dispatched him with the mis- 
Then she drove uptown to keep 
a dinner engagement, her good humor 
restored. After all, this was the only 
way to act! Jimmie Trafter was such a 
hoy ! 

Next afternoon the Man came in, 
looking a shade more solemn if anything 
than he had looked on the day previous. 
She greeted him with laughing enthu- 
siasm. 

“Well?” she cried, gayly. 

“Funny day it’s been, hasn't it?’ he 
said. “Looked like rain first—then it 
cleared, and first thing there was a sud- 
den shower. To-morrow they predict 
fair to cloudy.” 

“Oh, I don't care about the weather! 
What about Jimmie Trafter?” 


sive. 


“Eh? Oh—er—may | smoke? Thank 
you!” 

“Did vou wring his neck °”” 

“He wasn't there vesterday. | saw 
him this afternoon.” 

“Well 2” 

“He paid me the fifty.” 

“He did? That was nice of him! 


How about his neck? Didn't you bring 
me a collar button. or anything, to prove 
that vou've done it 7” 

“No—the fact is—he made me feel 
like a fool. Vd much rather not talk 
about it, Polly—if you'll excuse me. We 
had a sort of a—a quarrel!” 

“A sort of a quarrel! Is that all? I 
want to know everything about it— 
right now !" 

“Well, then—I went up and told him 
I'd trouble him for my money—and that 
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I was going to choke him, and that if he 
ever mentioned your name again, I'd 
kill him!” 

“Good! What did he say?” 

“He said—he thought I'd know 
enough not to blab about a thing like 
that—a confidence between gentlemen. 
1 called him a liar, and a few other 
things. He said he saw that I was ex- 
cited, but to let the matter drop, that 
you had returned the money by messen- 


ger. He said he'd pay me my fiity.” 
“T made a grab for him——” 
“Yes? Yes?” 


“Well—then he took out your note 
and unpinned the fifty and gave it to me. 


[I took it, and then I boxed his ears. He 
smashed my hat over my eyes. Then 
the boxing instructor separated us. 


Jimmie asked me to consider the deli- 
cate position he was in. He said | acted 
as though it was a crime for a lady to 
borrow a little money for carfare.” 

*Oh—the little beast! What did vou 
do to him?” 

“What could [| do? He showed me 
your letter—your own letter—you know 
it was your letter, Polly? I—we hada 
bottle of champagne- sé 
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*You—w-h-h-a-a-t-t !" 
“Yes—I bought him a drink. ‘The 


joke was on me, you know ?” 

Mrs. Widdowton leaned back in her 
chair and laughed hysterically, going 
from one convulsion of merriment into 
another. 

“Joke!” she finally ejaculated. “Why, 
it—it was—my—joke! That bill—that 
fiftty-dollar bill was a bad one!” 

“Oh, no, it wasn't, Polly. What's the 
use ?”’ 

“It was, I tell you—it was a Conted- 
erate bill! I’ve had it for about fifteen 
years! That's where the joke came in. 
Have you it with you?” 

“No—I just changed it! It was all 
right—at least, the cabman thought so!” 

“The cabman ?” 

“Yes; 1 paid the cabman with it. He 
couldn't change it—so he went and got 
it somewhere. I waited in the cab till 
he came back. I don’t know where he 


went. He gave me forty-eight dollars.” 
Mrs. Widdowton began to laugh 


helplessly, her arms hanging by her 
sides—looking blankly at him. In his 
deep gray eyes there was the tender 
gleam of a dim suspicion. 
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By Harvey 


Author of ‘* The 
OU can tell a man’s age pretty 
well by the texture of his skin, 
by the relative abundance of 


the hair on his head, and especially 
by the quality of his voice, but the 
real touchstone how much he 
thinks of the women. This may 
mean either: That his mind is on them 
most of the time, and that the rustle of 
a petticoat (any petticoat) is the most 
rousing of all susurrous sounds; or it 
may mean that he rates them high, men- 
tally and morally. Something really 
ought to be done about the English 


is 
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Sutherland 
Book of Bugs” 
language. It is getting ambiguouser 


and ambiguouser every 
can’t stop now to fix it. 
ting on. After all, it doesn’t matter in 
this particular instance. It comes to 
the same thing in the end in either case, 
for if a man thinks highly of women 
and does not think of them long at a 
time, he is no longer young; and he is 
a boy of twenty-one that thinks of them 
most of the time, but holds that, though 
mighty alluring, as far as their having 
much sense is concerned, it isn’t worth 
talking about. 


day. But | 
{ must be get- 
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An apparent exception are the old 
beaux, the men that make a virtue of 
having all their own teeth, that con- 
sciously hollow their backs and hold 
their heads up by rule when they go 
out walking, whose eyes trail after the 
girls coming home from high school 
with their books under their arms. 
‘These are apple trees blossoming in a 
warm October. But they emphasize the 
fact that apple trees blossom in the early 
spring. 

We all say that we'd like to be young 
again, but | doubt if we really mean it. 
We'd like to have as good health as we 
had when we cast our first vote, and 
we'd like it if we didn’t have to visit 
the dentist so often and so expensively. 
But if it came to the point that the 
Genii bounced out before us and sulkily 
growled: ‘What is your wish? I will 
obey, I and the other slaves of the 
lamp,” I fancy we should study quite 
a while with many a “Why-ah, let me 
see now,” before we plucked up the 
courage to blurt out: ‘Make me 
twenty-one again.” 

Because, you know, you haven’t any 
too much sense now, with all your ex- 
perience of the world, and if you were 
twenty-one again it would have to be in 
mind as well as in body. The mind 
is what the body is. It seems a terrible 
price to pay for a new set of teeth and 
an undiscriminating appetite. What? 
To walk again that weary, tortuous 


road; to discover again how many 
kinds of a fool and a failure 
one can be, and not. half try, 


‘either; to have to take over again 
all those terms of old Prof. Ex- 
perience—huh-uh! Not for me. You 
may if you like. Even if I could start 
anew with what I have learned of life, 
which would come far short of what I 
should really need, it seems to me that 
it would be a bore to have to sit through 
the performance again. I suppose if 
ever there was a successful man, a lucky 
man, it was Martin Luther, and yet 
when the Electress of Brandenburg 


wished him forty more birthdays, he 
told her he would sooner give up every 
hope of heaven he had than spend forty 
vears more on 


earth. To be sure, he 
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would have had to spend them in Ger- 
many, but that’s a detail. 

However, we needn't fret about it. 
We shan’t be twenty-one again. The 
first act of “Faust”? happens only on the 
operatic stage. Still, it is perhaps 
worth our while to recall how, when we 
were of that age, we felt that we had to 
stoop down a little to talk to the girls. 
In our judgment, a successful conversa- 
tion with them consisted mainly of 


giggles and efforts to bring about 
giggles. Those of us who had sisters 


reported that females among themselves 
discoursed mainly of how the goods had 
to be cut on the bias, and that a yard 
and a half would be full aplenty. Inte- 
riorly we decided that to bring out our 
ideals from the secret chambers of our 
imagery would be knowledge too won- 
derful for them. I[t would be casting 
pearls before swine. But there was this 
good about them: If a fellow was sick 
or anything they were good to have 
about. Truly had the poet written: 


“O Woman! In our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy and hard to please; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow 
A ministering angel thou!” 


By a gradual process, whose begin- 
nings date from the hour when a young 
lady quelled our riotous efforts to be 
funny by opening a conversation with: 
“What do you think of David Copper- 
field? Don’t you think Agnes is a love- 
ly character? I do. I think she is just 
too sweet for anything,” it has been 
borne in upon us that no ideal can be 
too high to be beyond a woman’s appre- 
ciation and no matter of business too 
practical for her interest. She is at 
once the most romantic Romanticist and 
the most real Realist. It has been ham- 
mered into us by the recurrent stroke 
of years that if she were as inferior a 
being as we fancied at twenty-one we 
should ere this have long ago plumbed 
every depth of her nature. Whereas, 
it is just the other way round. The 
more we know of her the less we know 
her. In the days when we thought that 
the sun and the moon and the whole kit 
and boiling of the stars revolved about 
the earth, when we thought that all cre- 
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ation existed solely to keep up in cloth- 
ing and provisions, the universe was a 
pretty small affair. It didn’t reach much 
further than from here to Chicago; 
maybe as far as Council Bluffs, but that 
was the limit. In those days it was no 
trick at all to write a book ‘Concerning 
the Nature of Things.” All a body 
needed was a quart of ink and a box of 
stub pens and a ream of paper cut in 
four. But now that we are a little bet- 
ter acquainted with our surroundings 
we have discovered that Council Bluffs 
is away inside the corporate limits of 
the universe, and that so far from every- 
thing’s being planned to give us a good 
time, everything is extremely busy look- 
ing out for its own good time and never 
considers us at all, unless we can put a 
pistol to its head and say: ‘Here, you! 
Bring me an appollinaris lemonade or 
ll blow your brains out!” 

Similarly, when we were young and 
green we thought women existed for 
men. Dame Nature is a comical genius, 
always getting up sells on people. It 
was she made us think the men bossed 
the women. I suppose she must have 
had many a good laugh at us. As the 
vears add wisdom it dawns on us that 
our trusting dispositions have been 
shamefully abused, and that so far from 
woman existing for our convenience, 
we exist for her convenience. What is 
there worth our while that we do that 
we do not for her? I haven't time to 
go into it all now, but you think it over. 

Yes, I know. I know just as well as 
vou do that this seems like a terribly 
damaging statement to make in the 
present status of our case. I under- 
stand perfectly that in these days when 
woman is clamoring for equality; 
when she is taking the jobs away from 
man right and left, it looks like arrant 
treachery to give in for an instant that 
she has any other place in the scheme of 
things than to mend the socks and rock 
the cradle. This that I have admitted 
isn’t half as bad as I could admit if I 
were willing. I could shock you still 
more by proving that nearly all the jobs 
men have were originally women’s 
work, and that the only reason men 
took them up was that they had to have 
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acting as the means of continuing the 
race. I regard it as absolutely certain 
that if our forefathers had not gone to 
work the fate of our sex now would 
be precisely that of the drones in the 
beehive. And [ am not quite sure that 
we are out of the woods yet. But I 
am not going to say anything about 
that. I let you off that much. I am 
anxious to assure you that I am no 
traitor; that I have no notion whatever 
of handing over the keys of our citadel 
to the advancing hosts of woman; that 
I am with you heart and soul in the de- 
termination to preserve the ascendency 
of man at all hazards. So I will tell 
you right here that there is one circum- 
stance, one little circumstance, that 
proves beyond every possibility of doubt 
that man is woman’s superior, and al- 
ways will be. 

But I am going to keep you in sus- 
pense a while. I am going to harrow up 
your feelings, so that when the relief 
does come it will be a real and lasting 
comfort to you all the days of your life, 
so that no matter how good a case the 
advocates of the cause of woman may 
seem to make out you can always say 
to yourself: “Yes. Well, that cuts no 
figure whatsoever. Man is the superior 
being, and I can prove it.” I am going 
to fix it so that you can prove it and 
they can’t dodge. 

For, on the face of it, they certainly 
can make out a good case. This is no 
time for overconfidence in the defend- 
ers of the cause of man. Physically. 
mentally and morally woman can _ be 
made to seem superior to man. In many 
of his outdoor sports calling for bodily 
strength she is a good antagonist, and 
women gymnasts prove that when the 
choose they can perform the same feats 
that he can, calling for as sudden and 
violent outputtings of strength, though 
spasmodic effort is not in her line, and 
though she is hopelessly handicapped 
by the caisson she builds about her ribs. 
That she is able to get about at all with 
a corset on is proof of her physical su- 
periority. Even to play tennis requires 
breath and back muscles which the cor- 
set forbids. However, it is in endur- 
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ance that woman most shames man. 
The best piece of goods is the one that 
stands the most wear and tear, which 
is what woman does. She is the better 
life insurance risk of the tivo. For only 
a few years in the one hundred given in 
the annuity tables is he the more likely 
to live out the twelvemonth, and then 
only just the least little shade more 
likely. And mind you, mere existence 
is a great deal more of a draft on her 
vitality than it is on his. In old age 
she wears better, for while an old man 
is a care to himself and everybody else, 
an old woman is generally able to look 
after herself, the old man, and, like 
enough, her grandchildren. At each 
end of his life man is the weaker being, 
Boy babies are more delicate than girl 
babies. 

And not only more delicate. 
are duller. It takes them longer to 
learn to walk and talk. In school the 
girls outstrip the boys, and the real rea- 
son why college men are so opposed to 
co-education is that every recitation 
grinds in deeper the humiliating fact 
that they are dumb as compared with 
the “co-eds.” [f the whole scheme of 
education were not teetotally wrong- 
end-to with life women would so dem- 
onstrate their apparent intellectual su- 
periority that [ really do not know what 
we should have to say for ourselves. 
So long as their ambition to learn keeps 
them fiddling with literature and cul- 
ture we are safe, but as soon as ever 
they discover—as they will some day— 
that book-learning is not only not educa- 
tion, but the hammer that knocks edu- 
cation in the head, it will be “all hup 
with Squeers,” I am afraid. 

Suppose you watched some one work- 
ing at the piano. He commences with 
the left hand and studies out the fact 
that tlie note written on the second 
leger line below the bass staff is C. 
Also the note written on the second 
space is C. He knows that C is the 
first white key below the two black ones. 
Having thus established his major and 
minor premises, he proceeds syllogisti- 
cally to strike the notes thus indicated. 
He then passes to the right hand, where 
he finds the notes he must play by re- 
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membering that I, A, C, E are on the 
spaces, and that the mnemonic sentence : 
“Every Girl’s Bonnet Doesn't Fit” tells 
him what the notes on the lines are. 
Next we consider one playing at the 
piano that dashes off an “allegro con 
brio” at first sight, never stopping to 
trace the processes by which her fingers 
arrive at the notes set down for them. 
If, now, the first player should say to 
the second: “I’hope you don’t call that 
playing by note. That's not playing by 
note. That's playing by intuition,” we 
should have an exact parallelism with 
man's description of woman's mental 
processes. He knows that with equal 
information she arrives at a sounder 
judgment in less time than he does. But 
because she cannot tell him all the inter- 
mediate steps, because she does not aud- 
ibly calculate that C is on the second 
leger line below the F clef, and is also 
the first white key below the two black 
ones, he says it isn’t reasoning at all, 
but only “intuition.” I am afraid that 
won't do. I am afraid that only shows 
that woman is so much experter a rea- 
soner than man that her processes have 
become subconscious. 

In the realm of morals she also seems 
to have the best of us. Manners and 
morals were once the same thing—but 
I expect to write an article on manners 
some day, if I can get permission, and 
[ must save up for it, so I will content 
myself now with showing that in po- 
lite behavior we men have much the best 
of it. The roughest male will beg your 
pardon if he jostles you ever so gently 
in the street, but women have practi- 
cally no manners whatever in this re- 
spect. I saw a dear, old white-haired 
lady in Fourteenth Street one day acci- 
dentally scratch a man’s face till the 
blood came, opening her parasol. She 
stood looking at him a moment in a be- 
wildered way, as if she wondered if she 
ought not to say something to the poor 
man that stood sopping his face with 
his handkerchief and waiting for her to 
apologize. Then she turned placidly 
away as if she had concluded that it 
wasn't necessary; the man might think 
she was trying to flirt with him. Now, 
while the dear, old white-haired lady 














was probably orthodox enough to have 
said she believed that woman was 
man’s inferior because Eve was made 
of a rib taken out of Adam’s side while 
he slept (which is why a woman has 
one more rib than a man), her subcon- 
scious self, in its every fibre, recognized 
that she was really superior, and ought 
not to demean herself even in appear- 
ance. The king can do no wrong, and 
it is forbidden him to say he can. 
(What a great invention this “subcon- 
scious self” is anyhow! It explains 
everything. la! 1 don’t see how we 
psychologists kept house without it for 
so long. ) 

This sense of personal superiority en- 
ters into the question of woman's mor- 
als, too. Where the problem is one of 
“my duty towards my neighbor” women 
are often errant, because self seems 
more important than the welfare of oth- 
ers. They will sacrifice themselves 
(which is the supreme selfishness), but 
they will not do justice. But where the 
problem relates to the gratification of a 
propensity which is immoral because it 
is destructive to the individual, woman 
is as high above man as the heavens are 
high above the earth. The sins of the 
lowest woman are about level with the 
sins of the middle grade of men. 

And now we come to the hole in the 
saucepan. All this that I have pains- 
takingly constructed will not hold water. 
I knew it wouldn't all the time. But 
people will try to make you think it will. 
This Dives, clad in the purple of advan- 
tageous lifc-insurance rates and the fine 
linen of good personal habits, faring 
sumptuoushy day on the latest 
novel and sclected courses of reading, 
can never attain to the Abraham's bo- 
som where we men repose and offer our 
daily thanks that we were not born wo- 
men. Here is the proof of her inferior- 
itv, undeniable, irrefragable : 

She can't get off a street car the right 
way! Nha-a-n-a-a! Ne. No. It isn’t 
ignorance on her part. If it were, she 
might learn that. just as she learns that 
the paving-teller of the bank is not a 
spiteful. mean, old thing because he will 
net cash her check without identifica- 
tien. She has just as much experience 
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riding on the street cars as man has, 
perhaps more. There are only two 
handles to choose between, and the right 
one to lay hold on is the one in plainest 
sight. Mere ignorance would be as 
often right as wrong, just as in pitching 
coppers heads come up as often as tails: 
Something more cosmical than mere ig- 
norance operates to make a woman take 
the pains she does to shift all her pack- 
ages to her left arm so that she may the 
more fully prepare to grasp the rear 
handle and be slammed violently on the 


pavement in the sight of all men. It is 
no “fortuitous concomitance” that we 


here behold, but the operation of a 
great law of the universe, expressly in- 
terposing on our behalf, it seems to me. 
It is no mere coincidence that the trol- 
ley car and the attempted emancipation 
of woman are synchronous. It is 
Providence teaching woman to know 
her place, and, by this signal demonstra- 
tion of her inferiority, heartening man 
to cling to his prerogatives and his dom- 
ination. 

Lam ashamed to say that certain of 
my sex engaged in the street-car busi- 
ness, moved by that greed for gold that 
prompts them to keep all they take in 
and to pay none of it out in defending 
damage suits, have undertaken to pave 
this Slough of Despond which has swal- 
lowed up twenty thousand cartloads, 
yea, millions of wholesome instructions, 
by hanging up in the cars pictures of 
females getting off, some the right way, 
some the wrong way. But though 
Sisera contended bravely he was over- 
thrown, for the stars in their courses 
fought against him. The very pictures 
defeat themselves, for what woman has 
respect for another clad in the style of 
sununer before last ? 

Men and brethren, the saucenan of 
woman's apparent supe*iority may 
darken the heavens, and shut out the 
light of the sun when held up before us, 
but one tiny ray of hght streams 
through the hole in it, not to be soldered, 
not to be plugged with any wad of 


dough. She cannot get off a street car 
the right way. It may lawfully be 
doubted if she has a sovt Certainly 


she ought not to have a vote. 
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‘6 HE gentleman is most particu- 
lar to see you, madame,” said 
the footman; “he says as 
he is leaving to-night for Denver, or 
otherwise he would not have ventured 
to intrude.” 

Christina turned the card over and 
over in helpless perplexity. Dared she 
see him? Unstrung, her face swollen 
with her tears, her mouth quivering in 
uncontrolled distress, dared she see 
him? Oh, the impertinence, the cruelty 
of it, the bad taste! To Denver? That 
meant that he was leaving forever, that 
he was turning his back on his disgrace, 
to begin life again where no one knew 
him. He would take the woman with 
him, she supposed. At this very mo- 
ment she was most likely waiting for 
him somewhere, ready to hide her 
shame with his in the outgoing Limited. 

“T will see him, Henry,” she said. 

The man turned to go. 

“Henry,” she called after him, “re- 
member I am at home to no one to- 
night, and you will tell Mrs. Van Starck 
that I do not wish to be disturbed.” 

“Very good, madame,” he said, as 
he withdrew. 

Christina rose hurriedly and looked 
at herself in the Venetian mirror, touch- 
ing her fair hair with her finger tips. 
Even as she did so she could not help 
contrasting her pale, handsome face 
with Mrs. Sheldon’s, and her own 
graceful figure with that of the crea- 
ture who had ruined Barth. ‘Most men 
would never have hesitated between 
us,” she said bitterly to herself, “and 
yet ” Oh, what was it that made her 
so unattractive to the only man she had 
ever loved? Loved? No, no, that was 
all over long ago, the last spark of it 
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went out when she saw those letters— 
those terrible letters in the evening pa- 
per—with Barth's name above them in 
staring type. That folly, thank God, 
was ended, though the wound was 
there—and would remain there—as 
long as her poor racked heart would 
beat. 

He entered with a firm, quick tread, 
his hat in his hand, his heavy overcoat 
buttoned to the neck and flecked with 
the snow of the storm outside. In the 
uncertain light he was at a loss to know 
where to look for her, and he stood for 
a moment irresolute before he heard the 
guiding sound of her voice. 





“T am here, Mr. Barth.” she said: 
“here, by the fire.” 
He came toward her and took her 


outstretched hand. 

“T could scarcely hope that vou would 
receive me,” he said. 

“You ought to have known me _ bet- 
ter,” she said. 





“Is it possible you have — not 
heard ?” he began, and then he saw 
the answer in her half-averted face. 
“Of course you know,” he said. ““Tv- 


erybody knows. The newsboys were 
shouting it in front of the theatre as | 
passed: The Sheldon Divorce! Ver- 
dict. Damages against George Barth!" 

Christina shuddered. 

“Tell me and I will go,” he said. 

She rose and laid her hand on his wet 
sleeve. “I want you to stay,” she said, 
trembling. Then filled with a sort of 
shame at betraying her emotion, she 
took refuge in commonplaces. What 
a wild night it was! So early for 
the first snow! So unexpected, was 
it not, after the bright weather they 
had been having? He must take his 
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coat off, he must draw up before the 
fire, she would never forgive herself 
were he to catch cold in her house. 
It was sweet to her to stand so near 
him, and to feél, that she was doing 
something, if it were only such a trifling 
service as to help him off with his over- 
coat, to serve poor Barth in. the hour 
when all had turned against him. It 
caused her a pang to think she had no 
right to do more for him; that but for 
a word—a word so nearly spoken in 
the bygone years—she might have 
clasped his dark head against her bosom 
and kissed him. Oh, those wicked 
women, those bad women like Mrs. 
Sheldon, perhaps after all, they gained 
more than they seemed to lose! They 
took the men they loved and never 
counted their own ruin in the balance. 
There was something superb in their 
abandonment when contrasted with the 
cowardly purity of the others. No won- 
der the men liked them better, that the 
men went through fire and water to get 
them, that the men turned from prudes 
like herself to those more ardent hearts. 
She motioned Barth to sit beside her 
on the divan, and clasping her hands 
together she stole a glance at his hag- 
gard face. He looked worn and ill as 
he stared straight before him in silence, 
and she noticed with a little shock of 
compassion that he had grown grayer 
about the temples in the year since last 
they had met. It came over her with an 
added tragic force that his youth, too, 
had passed. But nothing could rob him 
of the compelling charm he had always 
had for her. There was always some- 
thing noble and manly about Barth, and 
even in this concluding disaster of his 
hife—the result of his own recklessness 
and passion—he still retained a quality 
that seemed to make her pity an im- 
pertinence. 
She laid her hand impulsively on his. 
“Il am sorry, oh, so sorry,” she said. 
“But | am proud to think you came to 
me before you went away, that you 
were so sure, so confident—of my sym- 
pathy, my friendship——” 
“T wasn’t sure,” said 
drawing his hand. ‘How 
sure?” 





Barth, with- 
could I be 


Christina flushed with mortification. 
Would she never learn that Barth did 
not care for her? 

“T suppose you wonder what | did 
come for?” he said at last. 

She could not trust herself to answer 
him. 

“Do you realize,” he said, “that dur- 
ing our whole six years’ acquaintance 
we have never spoken one frank word 
to each other ?” ; 

She still remained silent. 

“To-night,” he went on, “the last 
night I shall ever see you, I thought I 
would come to you and speak to you 
and tell you everything. I have noth- 
ing to hope for now, nothing to fear 
now. For once, | think, you will not 
question my sincerity. God knows, 
I’ve held my tongue long enough; I’ve 
tried not to be forward nor intrusive; 
you will admit I kept my place and let 
you keep yours. But I could not go 
with the truth unsaid; I could not leave 
you with the ordinary commonplaces ; 
I felt, as I have said, that perhaps now, 
when, as far as I am concerned, the 
world has come to an end, I had gained 
at least one privilege I had never felt 
sure of possessing before—the privilege 
of being believed.” 

“Have I ever doubted anything you 
told me?” she protested. 

“Christina,” he said, in the same low, 
matter-of-fact voice, “would it surprise 
you very much to know that I love you 
—to know that I have always loved 
you—always, always, Christina.” 

He paused and looked at her. He 
waited, but she said nothing. 

“Why did you not tell me?” she said 
at last. “It was wicked of vou not to 
tell me.” 

“You forget your infernal money,” 
he said. 

She half rose from her 
turned fiercely toward him. 

“Was that why you—why it never 
came to anything?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he said, bowing his head; 
“ves, Christina.” 

“Oh, my money,” she moaned, press- 
ing her hands to her breast. “Oh, 
George Barth, was it nothing but my 
money that kept you silent?” 


seat and 
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“Nothing but your money.” he re- 
peated with a mirthless laugh. A pretty 
big nothing, Christina!" 

“George.” she said, “do you really 
and tru!y mean to tell me that you have 
cared for me all along—that if | hadn't 
been rich you would have married me— 
and loved me, George?” 

“Yes,” he said. “That's what | came 
to tell you to-night.” 

“Why didn't you tell me then?” she 
cried out passionately. “Why didn't 
you tell me then! Why did you go on 
and never let me know! Why did you 
go on and let me break my heart ?” 

“T couldn't tell it was broken,” he 
said. 

“Do vou think a woman has no 
pride?” she exclaimed. “Do you think 
I wouldn't have died rather than show 
I cared for you?" 

“Oh, Christina.” he said, “I never 
dreairred of such a thing.” 

“Do you remember how ill I was 
after the Cartwrights’ ball,” she went 
on, “felt sure that night you meant to 
propose to me, and when you did not 
IT went home—and——”" 

“T nearly did propose that night.” 
said Darth. 

“Nearly !" repeated Christina. “Oh, 
my God, can you sit there and say that! 
Why couldn't you have condescended a 
little further! Was it so hard to say, 
George? Was I so plain, so unattract- 
ive, that it stuck in your throat, half 
spt ken 2” 

“What a fool I was.” said Barth. 

_ “Oh, you never really cared.” said 
Christina. 

“T did care,” said Barth. “I did, 
Christina. But can't you put yourself 
in my place? I've always been a strug- 
gling man, I've always been head over 
heels in debt, I've never had the knack 
of making money nor keeping money. | 
know I must have looked a fortune- 
hunter; nobody seemed to think IT might 
want you for yourself alone, though 
every day fellows were marrying pen- 
niless girls not half so pretty as you 
are. It hurt me to be misjudged. How 
did 1] know you wouldn't misjudge me 
yourself! = There was hardly a man 
you knew but who was trying to get 


your money. The only proot of being 
disinterested was to have money one’s 
self—and I hadn't any. All I had was 
debts. And when your father took me 
aside and said he'd be hanged if he'd 
have a dead-beat swell like me dangling 
after his daughter's money—and when 
he said (you know how blunt he was) 
—oh, well, he’s dead now e 

He insulted you,” said Christina. 

“Oh, I don’t blame him,” said Barth. 
“Your father was quite right. The 
whole thing was impossible, Christina. 
Besides, do vou think [ didn't like your 
money, too?” 

“And so you let me go.” she said. 

“If you put it that way—yes,” he 
returned. 

“You hadn't met her—met Mrs. 
Sheldon then?” she asked. 

“Not. then.” he answered. 
afterward.” 

“| know when it must have been,” 
she said. “It was when you stopped 
calling—at least. coming as often as 
you did—and | felt somehow we met on 
a different footing. You used to look 
at me so strangeiy—you were so 
changed and silent—and | wondered, 
oh, how I wondered, George——" 

“A word and vou might have saved 
me,” he said. 

“It was for you to have said that 
word, George,” she returned. “George,” 
she went on, “I can never forgive my 
father. [| never can and [ never will, 
George.” 

“It doesn’t matter now,” said Barth. 

“And Mrs. Sheldon?” she resumed. 

“Christina!” he returned, “have you 
ever heard that definition of a man, half 
hog, half tiger? If you wanted to hit 
ine off in a phrase I don’t know that 
you could find a better.” 

“What has that to do with Mrs.— 
with her?” she asked. 

“A lot,” he said. 

“T want to know more about her,” 
she said. 

“Why,” he 
good 2" 

“Because,” she returned. 





“Not tl 
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asked. 


Because 


—oh, can’t you understand, George ?” 
“Tam ashamed,” he said, “but I will 
tell you if you really want to know. 
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She was a charming creature in her 
way—so pretty, so gay, so chic—with 
an awfully pleasant house. I got to 
going there regularly after a while. I 
was the wretchedest devil in the world 
in those days and they all used to laugh 
at my glum face. Of course she led 
me on to tell her all about it—which I 
did like the infernal ass | was—and so 
little by little 4 

“You drifted into it,” said Christina, 
filling up the uncompleted sentence. 

“No,” said Barth, “no.” 

“You mean ?” she said. 

“Oh, how can I tell you!” he cried 
out. “It’s so unmanly, so contemptible 
—and truly I was just as much to 
blame, Christina. I’m not trying to 
get out of that, or to shove it all on her 
shoulders——" 

“Oh,” said she. 

“The fact is she made a dead set at 
me,” said Barth, desperately, ‘and what 
with flesh and blood being what it is, 
you know, and her damn beauty and all 
that, |—I——” 

“Go on,” said Christina. 

“| had lost you and [ was crazy,” 
said Barth. “By God, to have a wom- 
an like that on her knees to you—it 
turns a man’s head, Christina! We 
weren't made for that kind of thing—I 
know [| wasn’t—especially just then, 
vou know. Well, | don’t want you to 
think | gave in without a struggle. You 
see, I liked Sheldon, who’s a decent lit- 
tle fellow, and | met him often enough 
to make it very disagreeable for me to 
carry on with his wife. | kept away; 
didn’t answer her letters; | was at some 
pains to be disagreeable to her. But 
she knew me—it was the cursed thing 
about that woman that she knew me 
through and through. You never could 
do that—you’re too good. But she 
did; and it was no use for me to try and 
get away from her.” 

“Poor wretch!” said Christina. 

“| thought a good woman never for- 
gave that kind of thing,” he said. 

“How little you know me,” she re- 
turned. “If I had been married to a 
man like Mr. Sheldon,” she went on, 
“and then had met vou, 
vou know, I shouldn't have been a whit 
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better than she was. It’s that which 
makes me sorry for her.” 

“You don’t know what you are say- 
ing,” he said. 

“Yes, I do,” she returned, “and I 
mean it. I mean every word of it.” 

“You'd have felt sorry for her to- 
day then,” said Barth, “standing there 
before the crowd with her white face.” 

He shivered at the recollection. 

“It’s hell, that’s what the divorce 
court is,” he said. 

“George,” said Christina, 
be very good to_ her, 
George 7” 

He dropped his eves. 
mean?” he said. 
rich.” 

“But vou will marry her, of course, 
George >” 

“No,” he 
marry her.”’ 

She looked at him in consternation. 

“Not marry her!” she cried. 

“No.” he said. 

There was another pause. 

When Christina spoke again it was 
in a changed voice. 

“T cannot believe vou are in earnest,” 
she said. 

“T am in earnest.” he returned. 

“Tt's the understood thing, George,” 
she protested. “It's a debt of honor; 
it's an atonement—the only atonement 
that a gentleman can make.” 

“Gentleman!” exclaimed Barth with 
a bitter laugh. “Who said I was a 
gentleman 7" 

“But you couldn't act so 
ably.” said Christina. 

“Yes, 1 could.” said 

“Tt would be like a cad.” said she. 

“Then I am going to act like a cad,” 
he returned. 

“Tf anybody had told me such a thing 
of you.” she said. “Il could not have 
believed it for an instant: | would have 
denied it. 1 would have said that what- 
ever else there against George 
Barth, he was at least a man of honor.” 

“Don't ery, Christina.” he said, hum- 


bly. 


‘vou will 
won't vou, 


“How do you 
“She's like vou. she’s 


said. “No, | will not 


dishonor- 


Barth. 


Was 


“T can forgive the other,” she said 
between her sobs. “] can make allow- 
ances: I] can understand a mans 
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coarser nature. But this—oh, George 
—to see you dishonor yourself—I can- 
not bear it.” 

“T am what I am,” he said. 

“George,” she broke out, ‘what 
would you do if a friend of yours was 
to behave as you say you mean to be- 
have—getting this wretched woman 
into the mire and then leaving her there 
to sink?” 

“She got me into the mire,” said 
Barth. 

“Oh, George!” cried Christina. 

“T’d be pretty sure to cut him,” said 
Barth, going back to the previous ques- 
tion, “cut him dead, I suppose.” 

“And if he belonged to your set—to 
your club,” persisted Christina, “would 
you go on associating with such a 
cad ?” 

“Oh, he’d be asked to resign,” said 
Barth. “There aren’t many rules for 
men, but the few there are have to be 
toed, you know.” 

“And you are deliberately going to 
break the most unforgivable of them 
all?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he said. : 

“Would you tell me why?” she asked. 

“You know why,” he returned. 

“Is it because—you love me?” she 
said. 

“Ves,” he returned. 
Christina.” 

“Then I don’t want your love,” she 
cried. “I won't let you make me share 
your dishonor! There was a time when 
I could have died for you, George 
darth; to-night when you came in it 

. was all I could do to pretend to con- 
trol myself 5 

“And now ?” he interrupted. 

“You have made me despise you,” 
she cried. “And despise myself for 
liking you and believing in you—and— 
and in having wasted all these years 
for you. I thought you were—what 
didn’t I think you were, George--and 
now I find that you’re not even a— 
gentleman:”’ 

She sank back and covered her face 
with her hands. Barth sighed as he 
gazed at her. He drew out his watch 
and looked at it. Finally he stood up 
and put on his overcoat. 


“That’s why, 
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“Christina,” he said, “is that your 
last word?” 

She rose and looked wistfully up at 
him. 

“George,” she said, “for the love we 
have had for each other; for the love 
we shall always have for each other; 
for my sake, George—marry Mrs. Shel- 
don.” 

Barth shook his head. 

“T can’t!” he groaned. 
can’t!” 

She turned away, and leaning her 
elbow on the mantel, stared into the 
fire. 

For a moment he waited: expecting, 
hoping, that she would at least wish 
him farewell before they were to part 
forever. But he saw that this was to 
be denied him. Without another word 
he took up his hat and left the room. 

Christina started and put her hand 
to her heart. He was gone! Gone, 
with her reproaches still stinging in his 
ears. Gone, defiant to the last. Bad 
as he was, he was a man, every inch of 
him, no more to be turned by women’s 
tears than by the certain ostracism of 
his caste. He would go his own willful 
way; proud, silent, and uncomplaining, 
paying the social penalty without a 
word. Christina looked again into the 
fire and tried to commend herself for 
what she had said about Mrs. Shel- 
don. Few women would have been so 
magnanimous as she had been; few 
women would have pointed out his duty 
to him so mercilessly; yet, if he had 
been strong, she would have been strong 
also. If God had willed it, what a 
mate she might have made for him! 

She heard, through the silent house, 
the clang of the front door as it closed 
after him. She felt—she saw—with a 
sort of convincing instinct—that he was 
standing on the steps ; that he was look- 
ing up and down the snowy street ; that 
he sighed before he turned away. Oh, 
her lover, her darling, taking her heart 
with him through the darkness! How 
cruel she had been; how much she had 
left unsaid that she might have said; 
she could not let him go like that with- 
out a word. No! No! She ran to 
the door, down the stairs, through 


“T can’t! I 























the great, dim hall and out into 
the white night beyond. She never 
thought of her bared head nor her slip- 
pered feet; she thought of nothing but 
to find him, but to take his hand and 
say a last word in kindness. 

Ah, there he was—there in the fur- 
ther shadow—fitfully seen and then 
lost again through the falling snow. 
She followed him with quickening 
steps; she ran, trying as she did so, to 
call out after him. Would he never 
stop? Would he never hear her? 

“George!” 

He paused as her hand trembled on 
his arm. 
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“Christina !’’ he cried. 

She could hardly speak for panting. 
She put up her arms and clasped him 
around the neck; she kissed him again 
and again in a rapture, clinging to him 
and sobbing. “George,” she whispered, 
“take me with you, George. I don’t 
care what becomes of me. Marry me 
if you like—do what you will with me. 
I—I am only a woman after all, 
George.” 

“And Mrs, Sheldon?” he said, at- 
tempting to unclasp her hands. 

She caught him to her breast. 

“You must choose between us,” she 
said. 


L’ABANDONNE 


Par Marcel Prévost 


‘ETAIT un employé pacifique, 
estimé pour son exactitude et sa 
docilité dans les bureaux de la 

trésorerie générale, ot il travaillait, et 
dans le chef-lieu du départment ott 
fonctionnait cette trésorerie. Trés petite 
ville d’une province de l'Est: le peu 
de mouvement qui l’animait était du a 
un régiment de dragons, dont les offi- 
ciers s’estimaient exilés chez les bar- 
bares. Mais Philippe Lucas, premier 
commis a la trésorerie, aimait ces froides 
et ternes facades, ces rues moisies, et, 
a perte de vue autour des remparts, cette 
campagne fade ot il était né. Il avait 


épousé, a trente-deux ans, la fille d’un 
commergant de la ville, assez jolie, un 
peu trop brune pour ses gouts modeérés, 
mais douce et pourvue d’une petite dot. 
Depuis six ans, il vivait en bonne har- 
monie avec elle. 


Il disait volontiers : “Je 





suis un homme heureux.” I] n‘imagi- 
nait pas quel désir il pourrait bien for- 
mer, hors la paix de son ménage, son 
travail régulier, sa maison bien tenue. 
Un enfant, peut-étre? Oui... l’enfant 
est un gentil compagnon, une distraction 
pour les heures de loisir; mais quel tra- 
cas s'il est malade, et plus tard, s’il 
montre des dispositions a la paresse ou a 
Vinconduite ? 

—Decidément, Juliette, il vaut mieux 
n’étre que nous deux, n’est-ce pas? 

Juliette, avec un sourire ot Philippe 
ne cherchait point de mystére, hochait sa 
téte brune en signe d’assentiment. Et 
la vie continuait, ouatée de monotonie. 


Un mardi soir, en rentrant de la trée- 
sorerie, l’employé ne trouva point sa 
femme au logis. En revanche, il trouva 
sur la table de la salle a4 manger une 
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enveloppe a son nom, et, ayant ouverte, 
jut ceci: 


“Mon ami, je te demande pardon de te 
quitter. J’espére de tout mon cceur que cela 
ne te fera pas trop de chagrin. J’aime M. de 
Juvisy, le le lieutenant de dragons, qui 
m aime aussi et qui donne sa démission pour 
moi. Si tu veux demander le divorce, je 
prends tous les torts a ma charge. 

“Adieu, mon ami, je te demande encore 
pardon. JULIETTE. 

“P. §.—Si j'avais eu un bébé, pour sur je 
ne serais pas partie. Mais, vois-tu, je 
m’ennuyais trop.” 


La petite ville apprit le lendemain 
avee une joveuse stupeur que la lieuten- 
ant Albert de Juvisy, Tun des plus 
fringants officiers du régiment, avait en- 
levé la femme d’un emplové de la tré- 
sorerie. Le plan de cet enlevement sem- 
blait adroitement médité. MM. de Juvisy 
était, depuis la veille, muni d'un congé 
regulier d'un mois,—pour anémie reé- 
sultant du surmenage, precisait le cer- 
tificat du meédecin. Les deux fugitifs 
accaparérent d’abord la curiosité: on ra- 
conta cent anecdotes, quelques-unes a 
voix basse, sur l’officier. On fit circuler 
des photographies de l’épouse coupable. 
Les femmes la trouverent insignificante. 
les hommes firent: “He! he!” d'un ton 
connaisseur. Mais le couple illégitime 
avait si bien pris ses precautions que 
personne ne parvint a découvrir sa re- 
traite. On se rabattit alors sur le seul 
acteur du drame qui demeurat a portee: 
le mari. 

—Il va se battre... 

—I] va s’adresser aur parquet... 

On épia Philippe Lucas qui, d’abord, 
ne s'apercut pas de Jinteret quil ex- 
citait. I] ne songeait, a vrai dire, ni a 
provoquer JVofficier, ni a mettre en 
branle la police. ni généralement a faire 
aucun acte différent de ceux quill ac- 
complissait chaque jour depuis de lon- 
gues années. Le bureau n’avait pas 
changé parce que Juliette courait la pre- 
tentaine, et Juliette avant eu la gentil- 
lesse de ne pas emmener la bonne, celle- 
ci continuait son service en y apportant 
meme une componction qui ne lui était 
pas habituelle. Pourtant, lemploye 
n’était nullement insensible a un accident 
si extraordinaire. I] v revait sans cesse, 
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Mais 
ce qui l'avait surtout frappé, c’était le 
motif donné par Juliette pour expliquer 
son départ : 

“Je mennuyais trop!” 

La vie de Juliette. et par conséquent 


tout en accomplissant sa besogne. 


la sienne, étaient done ennuyeuses? 
Philippe Lucas s‘interrogea, s’examina 
patiemment et finit par convenir que, sur 
ce point, Juliette avait raison. L’ennui 
morte] qui pesait sur sa vie depuis l’en- 
fance, lui fut révélé. I] sen doutait bien 
un peu, avant: quelque chose d’obscur et 
de vague lopprimait. sans qu’il voultt 
y prendre garde. Eh _ bien! c’était 
ennui. Certaines gens, comme lui, 
comme la plupart des collégues qu'il 
avait connus, vivent inconsciemment 
dans JTennui. D’autres mettent du 
divertissement, de l’imprévu dans leur 
vie: tel le lieutenant Albert de Juvisy, 
et maintenant Juliette. 

Philippe Lucas, désabuseé, prit peu a 
peu en grippe cette fade campagne 
natale, ces maisons aux facades moroses, 
ces ruelles moisies, tout le décor mono- 
tone de ses journees d’employé... I 
lui parut., dailleurs, que Von com- 
mengait, dans la ville. a le regarder de 
travers. On trouvait trop calme, deé- 
cidément, cet honnéte homme outrage. 
Il recut des lettres anonymes. Sa porte 
fut décorée d’emblemes injurieux par les 
écoliers polissons. I] ett laissé faire, et 
son inertie eat probablement triomphé 
de la malice ambiante. Mais son sort, 
comme il convenait, fut décidé en dehors 
de lui. Le trésorier le fit appeler, et, 
avec quelques mots bienveillants et secs, 
lVengagca a demander un poste vacant 
de second commis a ladministration 
centrale, a Paris. 

—J'appuierai votre demande, dit le 
chef. 

Philippe consentit. 
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I] habitait Paris depuis deux grands 
mois, et, aprés le divertissement force 
de son déménagement, de son installa- 
tion, de son nouveau service, il s’apercut 
avec effroi qu'il recommengait, seule- 
ment dans un autre cadre, sa morne vie 
Vautrefois. 
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ivre a Paris, capitale du plaisir, con- 
\ P pitale du pl 

sistait pour lui a coucher dans un garni 
douteux, a manger au bouillon, a passer 


deux fois trois heures par jour au 
ministere. Le calme s’était refait de 


lui-meme autour de sa personne chetive. 
I] n’entendait plus parler de Juliette ni 
du lieutenant. Personne ne le montrait 
du doigt. Personne ne le connaissait. 
I] était redevenu le Philippe Lucas 
d’avant: seulement avec la conscience, 
en plus, du neant de la vie, que le post- 
scriptuin de la lettre supréme lui avait 
revele. 

I] traina cette existence découragée 
pendant la moitie d'une année, jusqu’au 
jour ott un de ses collégues, qui écrivait 
des vaudevilles destinés aux cafés-con- 
certs, lui offrit un billet pour une de ses 
premieres, en lui recommandant de bien 
soutenir la piece. Philippe accepta sans 
enthousiasme. Le soir, dans sa stalle 
de parterre, il ne prit point linitiative 
des applaudissements: mais il doubla 
conscienciement tous ceux de la 
claque. Comme il acclamait une scéne 
dont le comique consistait en ceci, que 
tous les acteurs s‘étaient coiffés avec les 
potiches d’un salon, les bras soudain lui 
tomberent. .\ vingt pas de lum, dans 
une avant-scéne du rez-de-chaussée, 
Juliette, trés jolie. trés élégante, ap- 
plaudissait elle-meme de toute la force 
de ses petites mains gantees. Dans la 
loge, on apercevait une autre dame, 
moins jeune que Juliette, mais couverte 
de diamants, et plusieurs gentlemen en 
trac. 

Ce soir-la, quand Philippe rentra 
chez lui, il savait déja que son ex-com- 
pagne s’appelait Lili de Neubourg et 
quelle habitait rue Alphonse-de-Neu- 
ville. [1 dormit mal, agité du desir d’en 
apprendre davantage. Son collegue le 
vaudevilliste, qu'il questionna dés qu'il 
le rencontra, le lendemain, répondit sans 
hésiter : 

—Lili de Neubourg? Une nouvelle 
venue... Trés jolie... trés intelligente... 
Jeune fille de bonne famille, enlevée par 
un officier qui l’a lachée ensuite. Aprés, 
elle a été l’amie du petit Saint-Mayran... 
celui qui fait courir. Et maintenant... 

—-Maitenant ? 

Le vaudevilliste ébaucha un geste qui 
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voulait signifier la foule profonde, re- 
belle au denombrement. 

Philippe ressentit une joie mauvaise a 
la pensee que Juliette ent été si tot aban- 
donnée par scducteur.  “‘Pauvre 
fille!” =omurmura-t-il  hypocritement... 
“Quelle vie accidentée, tout de méme. 
Elle ne s‘ennuie plus, je suppose !...” 

I] résolut de connaitre tous les détals 
de cette existence naguére mélée a la 
sienne, qui s‘en ¢tait = brusquement 
séparée pour devenir troublée et tor- 
rentueuse. Avec la persistance et le 
secret des timides, il mena son enqueéte. 
I] sut aisément tout ce qu il voulait 
savoir, ayant lié connaissance avec le 
maitre d’hotel de la jeune femme. Ju- 
liette n’avouait point son passé, peut- 
étre par une pudeur derniere. L histoire 
répetée par le vaudevilliste était bien 
celle quelle contait elle-meme : jeune fille 
de bonne famille, séduite par un officier. 
La maison avait ¢té montée sur un 
grand pied par le jeune Saint-Mayran. 
Maintenant, maleré quelques crises, on 
parvenait a joindre les deux bouts. Ft 
puis. lon avait de vastes espoirs: un 
financier belge, tres assidu... 

—Madame plait beaucoup, parce 
quelle sait causer et qu'elle se tient bien, 
condlut le maitre d’hotel avec convie- 
tion. 

Philippe ne songea pas un instant a 
renouer des relations avec sa femme, m1 
meme a reparaitre devant elle. I] lui 
sut gré de n’avoir point révélé son nom 
et sa véritable origine aux compagnons 
et aux témoins de son inconduite. 

I] pensa: “Moi seul connais la verite. 
Moi seul sais qui est réecllement Lilt de 
Neubourg... Si je voulais, les gendarmes 
ameneraient, ce soir, Lili de Neubourg 
dans mon garni!” Cette imagination le 
divertit pendant les heures de bureau... 

Il se promit daller, que 
travail le lui permettrait, guetter Lili au 
Bois de Boulogne, o1t—assurait le 
maitre dhotel, animMadame se 
promenait souvent vers six heures... 

I] dit a son collegue le vaudevilliste, 
d’un air engageant qui ne lui etait pas 
habituel : 

—-Quand vous aurez des billets de 
theatre... surtout pour les premieres... 
rappelez-vous que j'ai de bons battoirs, 


son 


dés son 


son 
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Au bureau, on s’étonna de le voir 
animé volontiers causeur. I] ne s’en- 
nuyait plus. 


IT. 


Il ne s‘ennuya plus—jamais. 

Incapable, par lui-méme, d’arranger 
sa vie, d’avoir une préférence pour l’acte 
qui ne lui était pas imposé ou suggéreé, 
—un intérét presque passionné l'inspira 
désormais; il regarda vivre, si loin de 
lui, son ancienne compagne. II apprit, 
dans l’ombre d’ou il suivait son sillage 
éclatant, tout le plaisir, toute la féte per- 
pétuelle de Paris. [1 lut avidemment 
Jes journaux du _ boulevard ot la 
chronique galante est contée. Il devint 
un de ces innombrables bourgeois 
parisiens qui n’ont d’amusement que la 
vue de l’amusement d’autrui. I] connut 
et pratiqua les ruses qui leur sont 
familiéres pour se procurer l’entrée au 
spectacle, l’entrée au Salon le jour du 
vernissage, l’entrée au Casino: car, 
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chaque année, il passait ses quinze jours 
de congé dans la ville d’eaux ou de 
plage ow florissait Lili. N’y avait-il pas 
une vague sorte d’amour dans cette 
poursuite obstinée, et mystérieuse de 
Vinfidéle? I] ett fallu bien de la per- 
spicacité pour le déméler: et Lucas ne 
s’examinait pas sur son vice. [1 en 
jouissant d’une facon aigué, presque 
maniaque; il ne s‘en lassait point. 

Si nul événement imprévu ne boule- 
verse la vie de Lili de Neubourg, Lucas 
restera le suiveur lointain, inconnu et 
satisfait de sa propre femme. 

A personne, il n’a dit secret. 
Tout au plus, quand a pied, sur le trot- 
toir, en compagnie d’un ami, il voit 
passer la victoria de Lili, s’amuse-t-il 
parfois 4 parler d’elle avec quelques dé- 
tails, donnant son adresse, disant son 
age,-sa fortune probable, et parfois son 
caractére... Si l’ami, étonné, lui demande 
Vou il obtint ces détails, il répond avec 
un sourire malicieux : 

—Je l’ai connue, tres particuliérement. 


son 


CONSTANCY 


4AITHFUL? 


Yes, faithful always, that is why 


I love no longer vou, whom once | loved ; 
Whose faintest whisper more my soul had moved 
Than symphonies by seraphs harped on high. 


You are a changeling. 


Where the tender grace, 


The woman’s dignity—the girl’s sweet truth ? 


She whom I loved is dead. 


My dream of vouth 


Is to me but a memory and a face. 


1 were unfaithful, Dear, to love you now ; 

False to my sentience of what you were.- 

On the gray shore, where endless waters stir, 
I watch a far horizon for the prow 


‘That soon shall come and bear me to a land 
Where all the good we dream in life is true; 
Where She walks, waiting, who of old was You, 
And, faithful ever, | shall hold her hand. 


DUFFIELD OSBORNE. 





